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Eomanttc  IBallatiis. 


The  songs,  to  savage  virtue  dear, 

That  won  of  yore  the  public  ear, 

Ere  Polity,  sedate  and  sage. 

Had  qaench*d  the  fires  of  feudal  rage.— -Wa&tok 


VOL.  111. 


PAUSE  FOODRAGE. 


N£V£B,B£Fa&£  PUBLISHED. 


This  ballad  has  been  popular  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  chiefly  given  from  Mrs  Brown  of  Falkland's 
MSS. — The  expression^ 

**  The  boy  stared  wild  like  a  gray  goss-hawk,"         Verse  3l, 

strongly  resembles  that  in  Hardvlcnute, 

*'  Norse  e^en  like  gray  goss-hawk  stared  wild  ;*' 

a  circumstance  which  led  the  editor  to  make  the  strict- 
est enquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  song.  But  every ' 
doubt  was  removed  by  the  evidence  of  a  lady  of  high 
rank^  who  not  only  recollected  the  ballad,  as  having 
amused  her  infancy,  but  could  repeat  many  of  the  verses; 
particularly  those  beautiful  stanzas  from  the  SOth  to  the 
25th.  The  editor  is  therefore  compelled  to  believe,  (hot 
the  author  oi  Hardyknute  copied  the  old  ballad ;  if  the 
coincidence  be  not  altogether  accidental. 
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FAUSE  FOODRAGE. 


King  Easter  has  courted  her  for  her  lands. 

King  Wester  for  her  fee, 
King  Honour  for  her  comely  face. 

And  for  her  fair  bodie. 


They  had  not  been  four  months  married. 

As  I  have  heard  them  tell, 
Until  the  nobles  of  the  land 

Against  them  did  rebel. 

And  they  cast  keyils*  them  amang, 

And  kevils  them  between ; 
And  they  cast  kevils  them  amang, 

Wha  suld  gae  kill  the  king. 

s ...         .        II 

*  Jr(nrl/f — 'Lots. 


THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 

O  some  said  yea,  and  some  said  nay. 
Their  words  did  not  agree ; 

Till  up  and  got  him  Fause  Foodrage, 
And  swore  it  suld  be  he. 


When  bells  were  rung,  and  mass  wa$  sung. 

And  a^  men  bound  to  bed^ 
King  Honour  and  his  gay  ladye 

In  a  high  chamber  were  laid. 

Then  up  and  raise  him,  Fause  Foodrage, 

When  a'  were  fast  asleep. 
And  slew  the  porter  in  his  lodge, 

That  watch  and  ward  did  keep. 


O  four  and  twenty  silver  keys 

Hang  hie  upon  a  pin ; 
And  aye,  as  ae  door  he  did  unlock. 

He  has  fastened  it  him  behind. 


Then  up  and  raise  him.  King  Honour, 
Says — ^^  What  means  a^  this  din  ?> 

"  Or  whaf  s  the  matter,  Fause  Foodrage, 
*^  Or  wha  has  loot  you  in  r* 
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^*  O  ye  my  emnd  weel  udl  lisam,    - 

"  Before  that  I  depart.'' 
Then  drew  a  knife,  baith  lang  and  sharp. 

And  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 

Then  up  and  got  die  Queen  henseli. 
And  fell  low  down  on  her  knee : 

^^  O  spare  my  life,  now,  Fause  Foodrage ! 
^^  For  I  never  injured  thee. 

'^  O  spare  my  life,  now,  Fause  Foodrage ! 
"  Until  I  lighter  be ! 


And  see  gin  it  be  lad  or  lass, 
^^  King  Honour  has  left  me  wiV 


^^  O  ^n  it  be  a  lass,''  he  says, 
"  Weel  nursed  it  sail  be ; 
But  ^n  it  be  a  lad  baira, 
He  sail  be  hanged  hie. 


€( 

(( 


^^  I  winoa  spare  for  his  tender  age, 
"  Nor  yet  for  his  hie  hie  kin ; 

^*  But  soon  as  ^'er  he  bom  is, 
^^  He  sail  mount  the  gallows  pin. 


». 
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O  four  and  twentjr  valiant  knights 
Were  set  the  Queen  to  guard ; 

And  four,  stood  aye  at  her  ixnir  door. 
To  keep  both  watch  and  wafod. 

But  when  Ae  time  drew  near  an  .end. 

That  she  suld  Hotter  bey 
She  cast  abmit  to  find  a  wik. 

To  set  her  body  ^Bree. 

O  she  has  birled  these  mexxy  young  men 
With  the  ale  but  and  the  wine. 

Until  they  wese  a     eadly  drunk 
As  any  wild-w  .    .swuie> 

'^  O  narrow,  narrow,  is  this  window^ 
^^  And  big,  big,  am  I  goown  f" 

Yet  through  the  might  of  Our  Ladye, 
Out  at  it  she  is.^ne. 

She  wandered  up,  she  wander^d.down, 

She  wander-d^itt  and  in ; 
And,  at  last,  into  the  very  swine?^  sty  the» 

The  Queen  brought  forth  a  son. 
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Then  they  cast  kevils  them  amang. 
Which  suld  gae  seek  the  Qu^n ; 

And  the  kevil  fell  upbn  Wise  William^ 
And  he  sent  his  wife  for  him. 


O  when  she  saw  Wise  William^s  wife, 
The  Queen  fell  on  her  knee : 

^*  Win  up,  win  up,  madam  !^  she  says : 
**  What  needs  this  courtesie  P"' 


<^  O  out  o^  this  I  winna  rise, 
**  Till  a  boon  ye  grant  to  me ; 
To  change  your  lass  for  this  lad  bairn. 
King  Honour  left  me  wi\ 


^^  And  ye  maun  learn  my  gay  goss-hawk, 
*^  Right  weel  to  breast  a  steed ; 

"  And  I  sail  learn  your  turtle  dow* 
*^  As  weel  to  write  and  read. 


*^  And  ye  maun  learn  my  gay  goss-hawk 

*^  To  wield  baith  bow  and  brand ; 
*•  And  I  sail  learn  your  turtle  dow 
To  lay  gowd  f  wi'  her  hand. 


cc 


*  Daw^-Dovt,  f  Lay  ^tnrcf—To  embroider  in  gold. 
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^^  At  kirk  and  market  when  we  meet^ 

<<  We^U  dare  make  nae  avowe, 
"  But — *  Dame,  how  does  my  gay  goss-hawk  ?' 

^^  Madame,  how  does  my  dow  ?^  ^ 

When  days  were  gane,  and  years  came  on, 

l^se  William  he  thought  lang ; 
And  he  has  ta*en  King  Honour^s  son 

A  hunting  for  to  gang. 

It  sae  fell  out,  at  thb  huntings 

Upon  a  simmer^s  day, 
That  they  came  by  a  fair  castell, 

Stood  on  a  sunny  brae. 

**  O  dinna  ye  see  that  bonny  castell, 

*'  Wr  halls  and  towers  sae  fair  ? 
^^  Gin  ilka  man  had  back  his  aiti, 
Of  it  you  suld  be  heir.'' 


(( 


^^  How  I  suld  be  heir  of  that  castell, 

^^  In  sooth  I  canna  see ; 
*'  For  it  belangs  to  Fause  Foodrage, 

*^  And  he  is  na  kin  to  me.' 
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**  O  gin  ye  $uld1kill  faiin,  Fause  Foodrage, 
**  You  would  do  fout  what  was  ligbt ; 

**  For  I  wot  he  laSNi  your  father  dear^ 
^<  Or  ever  ye  43aw  the  light. 

^^  And  gin  ye  suU  kill  him,  Faiise  Foodrage, 
*^  There  is  no  man  durst  you  Uame ; 

*^  For  he  keeps  your  moiher  a  prisoner, 
*^  And  she  dama  take  ye  hame.^ 

The  boy  stared  wild  like  a  gray  goss^wk : 
Says— <^  What  may  a'  this  mean  ?" 

^<  My  boy,  ye  ape  King  Honour^s  son, 
^^  And  your  mother^aour  lawful  Queen«^ 

^^  O  pn  I  be  ExBg  Honour^s  son, 

**  By  Our  Ladye  I  swear, 
<^  This  night  I  will  that  tndtor  slay, 

**  And  relieve  my  mother  dear  V 

He  has  set  his  b^Eit  bow  to  his  breast, 

And  leaped  the  casteU  wa^; 
And  soon  he  has  seized  on  Fause  Foodn^, 

Wha  loud  for  he^  ^gaii  ca\ 
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'«  O  baud  your  tongue,  now,  Fause  Foodrage, 

**  Frae  me  ye  shanna  flee.^ 
Syne  pierced  him  thro^  the  fause  fause  heart, 

And  set  his  mother  free. 


And  he  has  rewarded  Wise  William 
Wi'  the  best  half  of  his  land ; 

And  sae  has  be  the  turtle  dow, 
Wi'  the  truth  o'  his  right  hand. 
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NOTES 


ON 


FAUSE  FOODRAGE. 


King  Easter  has  courted  her  for  her  lands. 

King  Wester  for  her  fee. 
King  Honour,  S^c^'^'P,  4.  ▼.  1. 
King  Easter  and  King  Wester  were  probably  petty  princes 
of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland.  In  the  Complaynt  of 
Scotland,  an  andent  romance  is  mentioned^  under  the  title, 
"  How  the  King  of  Estmureland  married  the  Kings  daughter 
of  Westmureland,"  which  may  possibly  be  the  original  of  the 
beautiful  legend  of  King  Estmere,  in  the  Reliques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry,  vol.  I.  p.  62.  4th  edit.  From  this  it  may  be 
conjectured,  with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  that  the  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  of  the  east  and  west  coast  were,  at  an  early 
period,  thus  denominated,  according  to  the  Saxon  mode  of  na- 
ming districts  firom  their  relative  positions,  as  Essex,  Wessex, 
Sussex.  But  the  geography  of  the  metrical  romances  sets  aU 
system  at  defiance;  and,  in  some  of  these,  as  Clariodus  and 
Meliadet,  Estmureland  undoubtedly  signifies  the  land  of  the 
Easterlings,  or  the  Flemish  provinces  at  which  vessels  arrived 
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in  three  days  from  England^  and  to  which  they  are  represented 
as  expmrtii^  wool.— Fuie  Notes  on  the  Tale  of  Kempion,  On 
this  snlgect  I  have^  since  publication  of  the  first  edition^  been 
favoured  with  the  following  remarks  by  Mr  Ritson,  in  oppo* 
sition  to  the  opinion  above  expressed : — 

"  Estmureland  and  Westmureland  have  no  sort  of  relation 
**  to  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland.  The  fbrmer  was 
*'  never  called  Eastnunreland,  nor  were  there  ever  any  kings 
**  of  Westmoreland  ;  unless  we  admit  the  authority  oi  an  old 
"  rhyme^  dted  by  Usher : — 

*-*  Here  the  king  Westmer 
"  Slow  the  King  Rothinger/' 

'^  There  is^  likewise^  a  '  King  Estmere  of  Spain/  in  one  of 
Percy's  ballads. 
In  the  old  metrical  romance  otKyng  Homy  or  Horn  Child, 
"  we  find  both  Westnesse  and  Estnesse ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
'^  singular,  that  two  places,  so  called,  actually  exist  in  York- 
shire at  this  day.  But  ness,  in  that  quarter,  is  the  name 
given  to  an  inlet  firom  a  river.  There  is,  however,  great 
''  oonAision  in  this  poem,  as  Horn  is  called  king  sometimes  of 
^<  one  country,  and  sometimes  of  the  other.  In  the  French 
'^  original,  Westir  is  said  to  have  been  the  old  name  of  Hir- 
"  land,  or  Ireland;  which,  occasionally  at  least,  is  called  West- 
''  nesse,  in  the  translation,  in  wluch  Britain  is  named  Sudene  ; 
"  but  here,  again,  it  is  inconsistent  and  oonftised. 

It  is,  at  any  rate,  highly  probable,  that  the  story,  dted  in 
the  Complayfd  of  Scotland,  was  a  romance  of  King  Horn, 
"  whether  prose  or  verse ;  and,  consequently,  that  Estmure- 
*'  land  and  Westmureland  should  there  mean  England  and 
"  Irdand  ;  though  it  is  possible  that  no  other  instance  can^be 
"  found  of  those  two  names  occurring  with  the  same  sense." 

And  they  cast  kevils  them  among. — P.  4.  v.  3. 
JTmfr.— liOts.  Both  words  CHiginally  meant  only  a  portion, 
or  share  of  any  thing.— i>^i  Burgorum^  cap.  59,  de  ht,  cut, 


St 
it 
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or  kaviL   Siabda  Qildm,  cap.  20.   Nmiku  emai  lananif  SfC.  nisi 
fuerii  £onfraier  Oildee,  Sfc.    Neque  lot  neque  caYil  kaheca  cum 
Mpto  eonfraire  nostro.    In  both  these  laws,  loi  and  cavil  «^«» 
nifif  a  share  in  trade. 

Dame,  how  does  mif  gajf  goss*hawk  ?— ^P.  9.  v.  !• 
This  metaphorical  language  was  customary  among  the  north- 
em  nations.  In  9%S,  King  Adelstein  sent  an  embassy  to  Ha« 
raid  Hai£igar>  King  of  Norway,  the  chief  of  which  presented 
that  prince  with  an  elegant  sword,  ornamented  with  precious 
stones.  As  it  was  presented  by  the  point,  the  Norw^;ian  chief, 
in  receiving  it,  unwarily  laid  hold  of  the  hilt  The  English 
ambassador  declared,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  act  as  a  deed  of  homage ;  for  touching  the  hilt  of  a 
warrior's  sword  was  regarded  as  an  acknowledgment  of  sub- 
jection. The  Norwegian  prince,  resolving  to  drcumvept  his 
rival  by  a  similar  artifice,  suj^ressed  his  resentment,  and  sent, 
next  summer,  an  embassy  to  AdelsteiD^  the  chief  of  which 
presented  Haeo,  the  son  of  Harald,  to  the  English  prince ;  and, 
placing  him  on  his  knees,  made  the  following  declaration :— • 
'^  HaroMus,  Nornuumorum  Eex,  amice  te  salutat ;  albamque 
''  heme  avem  bene  instiitUam  mOtit,  utgue  melius  deineeps  eru» 
dias,  postulat"  The  king  received  young  Haoo  on  his  knees  ; 
which  the  Norwegian  ambassador  immediately  accepted,  in 
the  name  of  his  master,  as  a  declaration  of  inferiority ;  accord- 
ing to  the  proverb,  "  Is  minor  semper  habeiur,  qui  alierius^i^ 
"  urn  «<fifca^."«->Peiitoppidani  Vestigin  Paaor*  vol.  IL  p«  ^7. 
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KEMPION. 


l^SVER  BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 


The  tale  of  Kempion  seems^  from  the  names  of  the 
personages^  and  the  nature  of  the  adventure^  to  have 
been  an  old  metrical  romance^  degraded  into  a  ballad, 
by  the  lapse  of  time^  and  the  corruption  of  reciters. 
The  change  in  the  structure  of  the  last  verses^  from  the 
common  ballad  stanza,  to  that  which  is  proper^ to  the . 
metrical  romance,  adds  force  to  this  conjecture. 

Such  transformations,  as  the  song  narrates,  are  com- 
mon in  the  annals  of  chivalry.  In  the  S5th  and  26th 
cantos  of  the  second  book  of  the  Orlando  Inamorato, 
the  Paladin,  Brandimarte,  after  surmounting  many  ob- 
stacles, penetrates  into  the  recessed  Of  an  enchanted 
palace.  Here  he  finds  a  fair  damsel,  seated  upon  a 
tomb,  who  announces  to  him,  that,  in  order  to  achieve 
her  deliverance,  he  must  raise  the  lid  of  the  sepulchre, 
and  kiss  whatever  being  should  issue  forth.  The  knight,  , 
having  pledged  his  faith,  proceeds  to  open  the  tomb. 
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out  of  which  a  monstrous  snake  issues  forth^  with  a  tre- 
mendous hiss*  Brandimarte,  with  much  reluctance^ 
fulfils  the  bizarre  conditions  of  the  adventure ;  and  the 
monster  is  instantly  changed  into  a  beautiful  Fairy,  who 
loads  her  deliverer  with  benefits.  For  the  satisfitction 
of  those^  who  may  wish  to  compare  the  tale  of  the  Ita- 
lian Poet  with  that  of  Kempion,  a  part  of  the  original  of 
Boiardo  is  given  below.* 

There  is  a  ballad,  somewhat  resembling  Kempion, 
called  the  Laidley  Worm  of  Spitidleston-heugh,  which  is 
very  popular  upon  the  Borders ;  but  having  been  often 
published^  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  insert  it  in  this 
collection.  The  most  common  version  was  either  en- 
tirely composed,  or  re-written,  by  the  Reverend  Mr 
Lamb,  of  Korham. 


«  Poich*  ebbe  il  verso  Brandimarte  letto,    - 
La  lapida  pesante  in  aria  alzava ; 
Ecco  foor  una  aerpe  insin*  al  petto. 
La  qual,  forte  stridendo,  zufq^Yt^ 
Di  spaventoso,  e  terribil*  aspetto, 
A  prendo  il  miuo  gran  denti  mostrava, 
De*  quali  il  cavalier  non  si  fidando. 
Si  tmsse  a  dietro,  et  mlse  mano  al  brando. 


Ma  qudla  Donna  gridava  **  non  fate' 
Col  viso  smorto,  e  grido  tremebondo, 
'<  Non  far,  che  ci  farai  pericolare, 
E  cadrem*  tutti  quanti  nd  profondo : 
A  te  oonvien  quella  serpe  badare, 
O  far  pensier  di  non  esser*  al  Mondo, 
Accosiar  la  tua  bocca  con  la  sua,  • 
O  pcrduta  tener  la  vita  tua.** 


,»» 
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A  similar  tradition  U,  by  Rey  wood  ^d  t>ielrlo^  «dd 
to  have  existed  at  basil.  A  tailo^^  in  an  fedvehturonn 
moody  chose  to  deseend  intb  an  obscure  caverb>  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city.  Aftet  many  windings^  he  cata^e  to 
an  iron  door>  through  which  he  ^ass^d  into  a  splendid 
chamber,  ^ere  he  foundy  seated  upon  a  stately  Ifironef, 
a  lady;  -whose  countenance  was  suiprisingly  beautiftiP^ 
but  whose 'sha|)e  tenhinated  in  a  dragon's  train^.Whi^!^ 
warped  aroiind  the  chair  on  winch  she  wa^  pitted.  "Be* 
fbreher  stood  a braato  chesty  trebly  bi^ed  and  bolted ; 
at  each  end  of  which  lay  coudied  a  huge  black  ban-d<^, 
who  rose  up^  as  if  to  tear  the  intruder  in  pieces:  But 
the  lady  appeased  them ;  and^  opening  the  ch^st^  dis- 
played an  immense  treasure^  out  of  which  she  bestowed 


'<  Come  ?  non  vedi,  cbe  i  denti  degrigna, 

Che  pajon  fatti  a  post'a  a  spicear*  nasi, 

E  fammi  an  certo  riso  de  matr^a," 

Disse  11  Guerrier,  <*  cli*io  me  i^avento  quassi." 

**  Anzi  t'  invita  con  faccia  benigna  ;^' 

Disse  la  Donna,  *^  e  molti  altri  rimasi 

Per  vilta  sono  a  questa  sepoltuie : 

Or  la  t*  acoosta,  e  non  aver  paura.' 


»» 


II  cavalier  s*  accosta,  nia  di  passo, 
Che  troppo  grato  quel  baciar  non  gli  era. 
Verso  la  serpe  ehinandosi  basso, 
Gli  parvo  tanto  orrenda^  e  tanto  fera, 
Che  venne  in  viso  freddo,  com*  un  sasso ; 
•E  disse  **  si  fortuna  vuol'  ch*io  pera, 
Fia  tanto  un  altra  volta,  quanto  addeso 
Ma  cagion  dar  non  me  ne  volgio  io  stesso.*' 

VOL.  III.  B 
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Upon  the  visitor  some  small  pieces  of  money^  informing 
him^  that  she  vas  enchanted  by  her  step-dame,  but 
should  recover  her  natural  shape  on  being  kissed  thrice 
by  a  mortal.  The  tailor  essayed  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  the  adventure ;  but  her  face  assumed  such  an  altered^ 
wild,  and  grim  expression,  that  his  courage  failed,  and 
he  was  fain  to  fly  from  the  place.  A  kinsman  of  his, 
Bome  years  after,  penetrated  into  the  cavern,  with  the 
purpose  of  repairing  a  desperate  fortune.  But,  finding 
nothing  but  dead  men's  bones,  he  ran  mad  and  died. 
Sir  John  MandevUle  tells  a  similar  story  of  a  Grecian 
island. 
There  are  numerous  traditions  upon  the  Borders,  con- 


((  Fu88*  io  certo  d*andare  in  paradise, 
Come  son*  certo,  chinandomi  un  pooo, 
Che  quella  bestia  mi  s^avvento  al  viso, 
E  mi  piglia  nel  naso,  o  altro  loco : 
Egli  e  proprio  cosi,  com*  io  m'avviso, 
Ch*  altri  ch*io  stato  e  colto  a  questo  gioco- 
E  che  costei  mi  da  questo  conforto 
Per  vindicarsi  di  colui,  ch*ho  morto."* 

Cosi  discendo,  a  rinculare  attende, 

Deliberato  piu  non  s'accostare : 

La  Donna  si  dispera,  e  Io  reprende» 

'<  Ah  codardo,**  dicea,  *'  che  credi  fare  ? 

Perche  tanta  vilta,  Talma  t'offende, 

Che  ti  fara  alia  fin  mal  capitare  ? 

Infinita  paura  e  poca  fede. 

La  salute  gli  mostro,  e  non  mi  crede.* 


»» 


1 
*  Un  cavalier  occin  per  Brandimarte  nel  cntrare  del  palauso  iooantatiu 
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ceming  huge  and  destructive  snakes^  and  .also  of  a  poi- 
sonous reptile  called  a  man-keeper  ;  although  the  com- 
mon  adder^  and  blind  worm^  are  the  only  reptiles  of  that 
genus  now  known  to  haunt  our  wilds.  Whether  it  be 
possible/ that^  at  an  early  period^  before  the  country  was 
drained^  and  cleared  of  wood^'  serpents  of  a  larger  size 
may  have  existed^  is  a  question  which  the  editor  leaves 
to  the  naturalist.  But^  not  to  mention  the  fabulous  dra- 
gon, slain  in  Northumberland  by  Sir  Bevis,  the  fame 
still  survives  of  many  &  preux  chevalier ,  supposed  to  have 
distinguished  himself  by  similar  achievements.    .  • 

The  manor  of  Sockbume,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham^ 
anciently  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Conyers,  or  Cogniers, 
is  held  of  the  bishop  by  the  service  of  presenting,  or 
showing  to  him^  upon  his  first  entrance  into  his  diocese. 


Funto  il  Guerrier  de  quest!  agre  parole, 

Torna  de  nuovo  ver  la  sepoltura, 

Tinsegli  in  rose  il  color  de  viole. 

In  vergogna  mutata  la  paura : 

Pur  stando  ancor'  fra  due,  vuole,  e  non  vuole, 

Un  pensier  lo  spaventa,  un  I'assicura 

Al  fin  tra  ranimoso,  e*l  disperato, 

A  lei  s^accosta,  ed  halle  un  bacio  dato. 

Un  ghiacdo  proprio  gli  parse  a  toccar* 
La  bocca,  che  parea  prima  di  foco  : 
La  serpe  se  comminda  a  tramutare, 
E  diventa  donzella  a  poco  a  poco : 
Febosilla  costei  si  fa  chiamare,, 
Un  fata,  che  fece  quel  bel  loco, 
£  quel  {^ardino,  e  quella  sepoltura, 
Ove  gran  tempo  •  itato  in  pena  dura,  &.& 
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an  antiipie  swocd,  or  faulchaon;  Hie  origia  of  this  pe^ 
culiar  service  is  thus  stated  in  Beckwith's  edition  of 
Bi^ouNx's  Ancient  TenuruM,  p.  SOO; 

Sir  Edward  Blackett  (the  proprietor  of  the  manor) 
now  represents  the  person  of  Sir  John  Qonyers^  whO| 
^*  as  tradition  sajs^  in  the  fields  of  Soekbume^  dbw^ 
''  with  this  faulchiony  a  monstrous  creature^  a  dragon/ 
a  worm^  or  flying  serpent,  that  devoured  men,  wov 
men^  and  children.  The  then  owner  of  Sockbume|( 
''  as  a  reward  for  his  bravery^  gave  him  the  manor,  wiiht 
"  its  appurtenances,  to  hold  for  ever,  on  condition 
*'  that  he  meets  the  Lord  Bishoptif  Durham,  with  this 
''  fiiulchion,  on  his  first  entrance  into  his  diocese,  after 
''  his  election  to  that  see. 
''  And,  in  confirmation  of  this  tradition,  there  is  {wintt 
ed>  in  a  window  of  Sockbume  church,  the  faulchion 
we  just  now  spoke  of:  and  it  is  also  cut  in  marble, 
upon  the  tomb  of  the  great  ancestor  of  the  Conyers', 
together  with  a  dog,  and  the  monstrous^  won^^  or  ser« 
"  pent,  lying  at  his  feet,  of  his  own  killing,  of  which  the 
history  of  the  family  gives  the  above  account. 

When  the  Bishop  first  comes  into  his  diocese,  he 
crosses  the  river  Tees,  either  at  the  ford  of  Nesham,  or 
^'  Croft-bridge,  where  the  counties  of  York  and  Durham 
divide ;  at  one  of  which  places  Sir  Edward  Blackett, 
either  in  person,  or  by  his  representative,  if  the  Bishop 
comes  by  Nesham,  rides  into  the  middle  of  the  river 
*'  Tees,  with  the  ancient  faulchion  drawn  in  his  hand, 
or  upon  the  middle  of  Croft-bridge ;  and  then  presents 
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**  Afi  fiiulchioit  to  the  Bishops  addressiiig  him  in  the  an- 
''  ideut  form  of  words ;;  upon  which  the  Bishop  takes  the 
*'  £iulchiion  into  his  hand>  looks  at  it,  and  returns  it  back 
"  agnin,  wishing  the  lord  of  tibe  manor  hishealth,  and  the 
**  ^oyioent  of  his  estate." .  The  faulchion  above  allu- 
ded to  has  lipon  its  hiH  the  arms  of  England,  in  the 
rf^igB  of  King  John,  utid  an  eagle,  supposed  to  be  the 
miigii  of  M^rcaTi  Earl  of  NoHhtunberland. — Gouoh's 
Cafnden's  BrUanmq,  voL  III.  p*  1 14.  Mr  Gough,  with 
tpmt  appearasice  of  probalnlity,  colijectures  the  dragon, 
^ngrav^  oii  the  tomb,  to  be  an  emblematij^l,  or  herid- 
$c  oniament. 

The  i^roperty,  called  Pollard's  Lands,  near  Bishop 
Aucklaiid,  is  held  by  a  similar  tenure ;  and  we  are  in- 
Ibnded,  in  the  woi^  just  quoted,  that  ^'  Dr. Johnson  of 
"  Newcastle  met  the  present  Bishop,  Dr  Egerton,  in 
"  September,  1771>  at  his  first  arriyal  there,:  and  pre- 
"  9ented.a  faulchion  upon  his  knee,  and  addressed  him 
"  iii  the  old  form. of  words,  saying,    . 

^*  My  lordy  in  behalf  of  my  self ^  as  well  as  of  the  several 
^'  other  tenants  of  PoUarcTs  Lands,  I  do  humbly  present 
**  yokr  lordship  with  this  faulchion^  at  your  Jirst  coming 
"  here,  wherewith,  as  the  tradition  goeth,  Pollard  slew  of 
^^  Ma  great  and  venomous  serpent,  which  did  much  harm 
**  to  man  and  beast ':  and  by  the  performance  of  this  ser*' 
"  vice  these  lands  are  Ao/ien."*— Ancient  Tenures,  p.  201. 

Above  the  south  entrance  of  the  Imcient  parish  church 
of  Linton,  in  Roxburghshire,  is  a  rude  piece  of  sculpture, 
representing  a  knight,  with  a  falcon  on  his  arm,  encoun- 
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tering  with  his  lance^  in  full  career^  a  sort  of  monster; 
which  the  common  people  call  a  worm,  or 'snake.  Tradi- 
tion bears^  that  this  animal  inhabited  a  deii,  or  hollow^ 
at  some  distance  from  the  churchy  whence  it  was  wont 
to  issue  forth,  and  ravage  the  country,  or,  by  the  fasci-^ 
nation  of  its  eyes  and  breath,  draw  its  prey  into  its  jaws. 
Large  rewards  were  in  vain  offered  for  the  destruction 
of  this  monster,  which  had  grown  to  so  huge  a  bulk,  that 
it  used  to  twist  itself,  in  spiral  folds,  round  a  green  hil- 
lock of  considerable  height,  still  called  Wormeston,  and 
marked  by  a  clump  of  trees.  When  sleeping  in  this  place, 
with  its  mouth  open,  popular  credulity  affirms,  that  it 
was  slain  by  the  Laird  of  Lariston,  a  man  brave  even  to 
madness,  who,  coming  upon  the  snake  at  full  gallop, 
thrust  down  its  throat  a  peat  (a  piece  of  turf  dried  for 
fuel,)  dipt  in  scalding  pitch,  and  fixed  to  the  point  of  his 
lance.  The  aromatic  quality  of  the  peat  is  said  to  have 
preserved  the  champion  from  the  effects  of  the  monster's 
poisonous  breath,  while,  at  the  same  time^  it  clogged  its 
jaws.  In  dying,  the  serpent  contracted  its  folds  with  so 
much  violence,  that  their  spiral  impression  is  still  dis- 
cernible round  the  hillock  where  it  lay.  The  noble  fa- 
mily of  Somerville  are  said  to  be  descended  from  this 
adventurous  knight,  in  memory  of  whose  achievement 
they  bear  a  dragon  as  their  crest. 

The  sculpture  itself  gives  no  countenance  to  this  fine 
story ;  for  the  animal,  whom  the  knight  appears  to  be  in 
the  act  of  slaying,  has  no  resemblance  to  a  serpent,  but 
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rather  to  a  wolf>  or  boar^  with  which  the  neighbouring 
Cheviot  mountains  must  in  early  times  have  abounded;* 
and  there  remain  vestiges  of  another  monster^  of  the 
same  species,  attacking^the  horse  of  the  champion.  An 
inscription^  which  might  have  thrown  light  upon  this 
exploit^  is  now  totally  defaced.  The  vulgar^  adi^ting 
it  to  their  own  tradition^  tell  us  that  it  ran  thus : 

The  wode  Laird  of  Lariestoun 

Slew  the  wode  worm  of  Womuestoane, 

^nd  wan  all  Lintoun  paroschine. 

It  is  most  probable^  that  the  animal  destroyed  by  the 
ancestor  of  Lord  Somerville^  was  one  of  those  beasts  of 
prey  by  which  Caledonia  was  formerly  infested^  but 
which,  now. 

Razed  out  of  all  her  woods,  as  trophies  bung, 
Grin  high  emblazon'd  on  her  children's  shields. 

Since  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  work  I  have 
found  the  following  account  of  Somerville's  achieve- 
ment, in  a  MS.  of  some  antiquity : 


*  An  altar,  dedicated  to  Sylvan  Mars,  was  found  in  a  glen  in 
Weardale,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  From  the  following  votive 
inscription,  it  appears  to  have  been  erected  by  C.  T.  V.  Midanus,  a 
Roman  general,  upon  taking  an  immense  boar»  which  none  of  his  pre- 
decessors could  destroy : 

**  Siivano  invieto  sacrum,  C,  Tetius  Veturius  Miciantu  Prtef.  Aloe 
SdtotimB  6b  aprum  eximicB  formal  captum,  quern  muUi  afUecettora 
tjui  prcedari  non  pottierunt,  Votum  solvent  lubenter  posuit,** 

Lamb's  Notes  on  Bfttde  of  Plodden,  lllit,  p.  67. 
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''  J(to  Smneryille  (worn  to  Reg^r  de  Som^ryiUe,  bioroa 
''  of 'Whidienever^  in  Sta^rdshire)  was  made^  by  Kkig 
William  (the  lion^)  hia  principal  falconer^  and  got 
£roin  that  King  the  lands  and  barotue  of  Linto%  in  Ti-i 
''viotdakyforanextniordinari^and  vdianlaotiaii;  which, 
'^aecordin^^.to  the  manuatxipt  of  the  f«nily  of  I^rum^ 
"  was  thua:  In  the  fsarochen  of  Lintoun>  within;  the  sbe^ 
riffdom  of  Roxburgh^  there  happened  to  breed  a  mon- 
ster, in  form  of  a  serpent  or  worme  ;  in  lengthy  three 
*^  Scots  yards,  and  somewhat  bigger  than  an  ordinarie 
man's  leg,  with  a  head  more  [Hroportionable  to  its 
leiq^  than  greatness.  It  had  its  den  in  a  hoUow  piece 
of  gzlHttid^  a  mile  south-east  from  Lintoun  diurch ;  it 
destroyed  both  men  and  beasts  that  came  m  its  w^y. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  destroy  it,  by  shooting  of 
**  arrows,  and  throwing  of  darts,  nonedaring  to  approach 
'*  so  near  as  to  make  use  of  a  sword  or  lance.  John  So- 
'^  mervillenndertakes  to  kill  it, and  being  well  mounted, 
'^  and  attended  with  a  stoute  servant,  he  cam,  before 
the  suurrising,  before  the  dragon's  den,  having  pre* 
pared  some  long,  small,  and  hard  peats  (bog-turf  dried 
for  fuel,]  bedabbed  with  pitch,  rosett,  and  brimstone, 
fixed  with  a  small  wyre  upon  a  wheel,  at  the  point  of  his 
''  lance:  these,  being  touched  with  fire,  would  instantly 
**  break  out  into  flames ;  and,  there  being  a  breath  of 
<<  ur,  that  served  to  his  purpose,  about  the  sun*-rising9 
the  serpent,  dragon,  or  worme,  so  called  by  tradition, 
appeared  with  her  head,  and  some  part  of  her  body. 
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''  without  the  den ;  whereupon  his  servant  set  fire  to  the 
**  peats  upon  the  wheel,  at  the  top  of  the  lance,  and 
"  Jolm  Somerville,  advancing  with  a  full  gallop,  thrust 
^'  the  same  with  the  wheel,  and  a  great  part  of  the  lanoe^ 
**  directly  into  the  serpent's  mouth,  which  wente  down 
''  its  throat  into  the  belly,  and  was  left  there,  the  lance 
^'  breaking  by  the  rebounding  of  the  horse,  and  giving 
^'  a  deadly  wound  to  the  dragoun ;  for  which  action  he 
*<  was  knighted  by  King  William ;  and  his  effigies  was 
*'  cut  in-ston  in  the  postture  he  performed  this  actione, 
**  and  placed  above  the  principal  church  door  of  Lin- 
toun,  where  it  is  yet  to  be  seen,  with  his  name  and 
simame :  and  the  place,  ^h^re  this  monster  Was  kill- 
ed, is  at  this  day  called,  by  the  common  people,  who 
'^  have  the  fbresaid  story  by  tradition,  the  WorqAes  Glen. 
And  further  to  perpetuate  &is  actione,  the  barons  of 
Lintoun«  Cowthally,  and  Drum,  did  always  carry  for 
ff  crest,  a  wheel,  and  thereon  a  dragoun." — Extracted 
from  a  genealogical  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library, 
writteii  about  1680.  The  falcon  on  the  champion's  arm, 
in  the  monument,  may  be  supposed  to  allude  to  his  of- 
fice of  falconer  to  William  of  Scotland* 

The  ballad  of  Kempion  is  given  chiefly  from  Mrs 
Brown's  MS.  with  corrections  from  a  recited  fragment. 
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KEMPION. 


**  Cum  heir,  cum  heir,  ye  freely  feed, 
"  And  lay  your  head  low  on  my  knee ; 

"  The  heaviest  weird  I  will  you  read, 
**  That  ever  was  read  to  gay  ladye. 

"  O  meikle  dolour  sail  ye  dree, 

"  And  aye  the  salt  seas  o'er  ye'se  swim ; 

"  And  far  mair  dolour  sail  ye  dree 

"  On  Estmere  crags,  when  ye  them  climb. 

"  I  weird  ye  to  a  fiery  beast, 
'  "  And  relieved  sail  ye  never  be, 

"  Till  Eempion,  the  kingis  son, 

"  Cum  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiss  thee.*" 
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O  meikle  dolour  did  she  dree^ 

And  aye  the  salt  seas  o^er  she  swam ; 

And  far  msar  dolour  did  she  dree 

On  Estmere  crags,  e^er  she  them  clamb. 

And  aye  she  cried  for  Kempion, 

Gin  be  would  but  come  to  her  hand : 

Now  word  has  gane  to  Kempion, 
That  sicken  a  beast  was  in  his  land. 


"  Now,  by  my  sooth,^'  said  Kempion, 
"  This  fiery  beast  I'll  gang  and  see/' 

**  And  by  my  sooth,"  said  Segramour, 
"  My  ae  brother,  I'll  gang  wi'  thee." 

Then  bigged  hae  they  a  bonny  boat, 
And  they  hae  set  her  to  the  sea ; 

But  a  mile  before  they  reach'd  the  shore. 
Around  them  she  gar'd  the  red  fire  flee. 

''  O  Segramour,  keep  the  boat  afloat, 
"  And  lat  her  na  the  land  o'er  near  ; 

**  For  this  wicked  beast  will  sure  gae  mad, 
^^  And  set  fire  to  a'  the  land  and  mair," 
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Syne  has  he  bent  an  arblast  bow^ 
And  aim^d  an  arrow  at  her  head ; 

And  swore  if  she  didua  quit  the  laiiid, 
Wr  that  same  shaft  to  shoot  her  dead. 

"  O  out  of  my  stythe  I  winna  rise, 
"  (And  it  is  not  for  the  alire  o*  thee) 

^i  Till  Eempion,  the  kingis  son, 

*^  Cum  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiss  me.^ 

He  has  louted  him  o^er  the  dizzy  crag. 
And  gCen  the  monster  kisses  ane  ; 

Awa  she  gaed,  and  again  she  cam, 
The  fieryest  beast  that  ever  was  seen. 

"  O  out  o'  my  stythe  I  winna  rise, 

"  (And  not  for  a'  thy  bow  nor  thee) 
^*  Till  Kempion,  the  kingis  son, 
'  ^'  Cum  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiss  me/* 


He^s  louted  him  o^er  the  Estmere  crags. 
And  he  has  gi'en  her  kisses  twa : 

Awa  she  gaed,  and  again  she  cam, 
The  fieryest  beast  that  ever  you  saw. 
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"  O  out  of  my  den  I  winna  rise, 

**  Nor  flee  it  for  the  fear  o'  thee, 
^^  Till  Kempion,  that  courteous  knight, 

^^  Cum  to  thie  crag,  and  thrice  kids  me.*" 

m 

He^s  touted  him  o^er  the  lofty  cn|g, 

And  he  has  gi^eti  her  kisses  three : 
Awa  she  gaed,  and  again  she  cam. 

The  loveliest  ladye  e*er  could  be. 


« 


And  by  my  sooth,''  says  Kempion, 
My  ain  true  love  (for  this  is  she,) 
"  They  surely  had  a  heart  o'  stane, 
"  Could  put  thee  to  such  misery. 

"  O  was  it  warwolf  in  the  wood  ? 

"  Or  was  it  mermaid  in  the  sea  ? 
**  Or  was  it  man,  or  vile  woman. 

My  ain  true  love,  that  mishaped  thee  ?'" 


ti 


**  It  wasna  warwolf  in  the  wood, 
'*  Nor  was  it  mermcud  in  the  sea ; 

**  But  it  was  my  wicked  step-mother, 
**  And  wae  and  weary  may  she  be  V^ 
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**  O  a  heavier  weird*  shall  light  her  on, 

*'  Than  ever  fell  on  vile  woman ; 
^^  Her  hair  shall  grow  rough,  and  her  teeth  grow  lang, 

^^  And  on  her  four  feet  shall  she  gang. 

*^  None  shall  take  pity  her  upon ; 

"  In  Wormeswood  she  aye  shall  won ; 
**  And  reheved  shall  she  never  be, 

"  Till  St  Mungo-f-  come  over  the  sea.'* 
And  sighing  said  that  weary  wight, 

"  I  doubt  that  day  I'll  never  see  r 


*  Weird — From  the  German  auxiliary  verb  xvtrden,  ^*  to  become. 
•f  St  MungO'^i  Eentigem. 


ff> 
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NOTES 

ON 

KEMPION. 


OnEstmere  cragSf  whence  them  climb.'^-'P,  26.  v.  2. 
If  by  Estmere  crags  we  are  to  understand  the  rocky  cliffs  of 
Northumberland^  in  opposition  to  Westmoreland^  we  may  bring 
our  scene^f  action  near  Bamborough^  and  thereby  almOcrt  iden- 
tify the  tale  of  Kempion  with  that  of  the  Laidlei/  Worm  of 
^pindksi&n,  to  which  it  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance. 

/  vnerd  ye  to  ajiery  beast, — P.  26.  v.  3. 
Our  ideas  of  dragons  and  serpents  are  probably  derived  from 
the  Scandinavians.  The  legends  of  Regnar  Lodbrogy  and  of 
thfe  huge  snake  in  the  £dda,  by  whose  folds  the  world  is  en- 
circled^ are  well  known.  Griffins  and  dragons  were  fabled  by 
the  Danes^  as  watching  over^  and  defending  hoards  of  gold. — 
Bartholin,  de  cans,  cont.  mortis,  p.  490.  Saxo  Chrammaticus,  lib. 
2.  The  Edda  also  mentions  one  Fafher^  who^  transformed  into 
A  serpent^  brooded  over  his  hidden  treasures.  From  these 
authorities^  and  that  of  Herodotus^  our  Milton  draws  his  si- 
mile— 

As  when  a  Gryphon,  through  the  wilderness. 
With  winged  course,  o*er  hill  or  moory  dale, 
Pursues  the  Arimaspian,  who,  by  stealth, 
Had  from  his  wakeful  custody  purloin'd 
The  guarded  gold. 
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O  was  it  warwolfin  the  wood  ? — P.  29.  v.  4* 
Warwol^  or  Lycanthropus^  signifies  a  magician^  possessing 
the  power  of  transforming  himself  into  a  wolf^  for  the  purpose 
of  ravage  and  devastation.  It  is  probable  the  word  was  first 
used  symbolically^  to  distinguish  those>  who^  by  means  of  in- 
toxicating herbs^  could  work  their  passions  into  a  frantic  state^ 
and  throw  themselves  upon  their  enenues  with  the  fury  and 
temerity  of  ravenous  wolves.  Such  were  the  noted  Berserkar 
of  the  Scandinavians^  who^  in  their  fits  of  voluntary  frenzy^ 
were  wont  to  perform  the  most  astonishing  exploits  of  strength^ 
and  to  perpetrate  the  most  horrible  excesses^  although^  in  their 
natural  state^  they  neither  were  capable  of  greater  crimes  nor 
exertions  than  ordinary  men.  This  quality  they  ataibed  to 
Odin.  '^  Odinus  efflcere  vahiit^  ui  hostes  ipsius  inter  belkbi" 
^'  dum  ccBci  vel  surdi  vel  attoniii^fierent,  armaque  illorum  instar 
*'  baculoruhi  dbtusa  essent*  Sui  vero  mUUes  sine  loricis  ince^ 
'*  debant,  ac  instar  canum  vel  luporum  fitrebant^  scuta  sua  arm 
^^  rodentes  :  et  rebusti  ut  ursi  vel  tauri,  adversarios  trvcidabani: 
ipsis  vero  neque  ignis  nequejerrum  nocuit,  Ea  qualitas  vo» 
catur Juror  S€rserkicus"''^Snorro  Sturleson,  quoted  hjBar^ 
tholin,  de  oAusis  contemptee  mortis,  p\  344.  For  a  fUller  account 
of  iSiese  frantic  champions^  see  the  Hervarar  iS^ga^  published 
by  Suhm ;  iLlso  the  ChristniSaga,  and  most  of  the  ancient  Nor* 
t^^bn  histiories  and  romances.  Camden  explains  the  tales 
of  the  Irish^  concemii^  men  transfbrmed  into  wolvies,  upon 
nearly  the  same  principle. — Gouoh's  edition  of  Camden's  Bri* 
taimia,  vol.  III.  p.  ^30-.' 

But^  in  process  of  time^  Che  transformation  into  a  wolf  was 
believed  to  be  real^  and  to  aSeet  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind  ; 
and  to  such  transformations  our  faithfiil  Gervase  of  Tilbury 
bears  evidence^  as  an  eye-witness.  *'  Vidimus  frequenter  in 
^'  AngUa  per  lunationes  homines  in  lupos  mtUari,  quod  homi-^ 
"  num  genus  GeruJfos  GaUi  vocunt,  Angli  vero  wek-wlf  di^ 
"  cunt*  We&  enim  Anglice  virum  sonat,  wlf  lupum"  Ot. 
Imp,  De  oculis  apertis  post  peccatum*  The  learned  commen- 
tators upon  the  art  of  sorcery  differ  widely  concerning  the 
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manner  in  fdiiek  die  arcfafficnd  cflfeets  tlus  dumge  upon  the 
penoBi  of  his  TBttak ;  whfidier  by  sarnmnding  their  bodiet 
frith  a  tort  oi  peMflse  of  cobdmsed  ur,  haying  tlie  fiirm  of  a 
wolf;  or  wfaethor  by  tsom*  ddnaon^  oifiieto'ng  the  eyoi  of  the 
apeotaton  j  pt,  &iaily,  bgr  nt  aetual  oarporoai  tmnafiormation. 
The  cnriooi  reader  may  oonndit  Ddtii  DiBijtUsiHonu  Maguof^ 
p.  188  ;  and  (if  he  pleascB)  Ewichiua  de  natura  Sagarunu-^ 
FinoeliKUij  Ub,  8.  de  Mirac^^'SisBai^va,  Ub^fLdi  Deemonoiatk 
-^Binaftid.  dc  CdnfesHon.  Malefiearum  ;  not  to  mention  Spon* 
danas,  Bodinut >  Fteceraa,  Miilippiui  CfanerariuB,  Coadion* 
ehttiy-Petnui  Tliyneui,  Bartholomeua  Spineua,  Sir  George 
MadkenBie,  and  King  Jaines  I.,  with  the  sapient  Monsieur 
Onile  of  Bayle.  The  editor  presumes^  it  is  only  since  the  ex« 
tixpation  of  wolves  diat  our  Britidi  soroeresses  have  adopted 
the  disgnine  of  haras,  cats,  and  such  more  familiar  animals. 

A  wild  alory  of  a  war«wolf,  or  rather  a  war-bear,  is  told  in 
IMEbeua'  History  of  Hndfe  Kraiea.  As  the  original  is  a  scarce 
book,  little  known  in  this  country,  some  readers  may  be  inte« 
rested  by  a  short  analysis  of  the  tale. 

Hringo,  King  of  U^and,  had  an  only  80n>  called  Biomo,  the 
most  beantiftd  and  most  gallant  of  the  Norwegian  youth.  At 
an  advaaeed  period  4>f  lifis,  die  king  became  enamonred  of  a 
"  wkeh  hukf/*  whom  he  chose  fbr  bis  second  wife.    A  mutual 
and  tender  aflR^tion  had,  from  in&noy,  subsisted  betwixt  Bior- 
no,  and  Bera,  the  lovdy  daughter  of  an  ancient  warrior.  But 
the  new  ^oeen  cast  apon  her  step-son  an  eye  of  incestuous 
passion ;  to  gmtify  which,  she  prevailed  upon  her  husband, 
when  he  set  out  upon  one  of  (iiose  piratical  expeditions,  which 
iMmed  the  sunmier  campaign  of  a  Scandinavian  monarch,  to 
leave  the  prince  at  home.  In  the  absence  of  Hringo,  die  com- 
municated to  Biomo  her  impure  afl^tion,  and  was  repulsed 
with  disdain  and  violence.   The  rage  of  the  weird  step-mother 
was  boundless.  **  Hence  to  the  woods !"  she  exclaimed,  stri- 
king tbe  prince  with  a  glove  of  wolf-skin  ;  "  Hence  to  the 
''  woods !  subsist  only  on  thy  father's  herds ;  live  pursuing,  uid 
''  die  puraved  1"    From  this  time  the  Prince  Biomo  was  no 
more  seen^  snd  the  herdsmen  of  the  king's  cattle  soon  obser- 

voi..  III.  c 
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ved  that  astonishing  devaatatien  was  nightly  made  among  their 
flocks^  by  a  black  bear^  of  immense  size  and  unusual  ferocity. 
Every  attempt  to  snare  or  destroy  this  animal  was  found  vain ; 
and  much  was  the  unavailing  r^;ret  for  the  absence  of  Biomo> 
whose  delight  had  been  in  extirpating  beasts  of  prey.  Bera^ 
the  fidthfiil  mistress  of  the  young  prince^  added  her  tears  to 
the  sorrow  of  the  people.  As  she  was  indulging  her  melan- 
choly^ apart  from  society^  she  was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of 
the  monstrous  bear,  which  was  the  dread  of  the  whole  coun« 
try.  Unable  to  escape,  she  waited  its  approach,  in  expectation 
of  instant  death ;  when,  to  her  astonishment,  the  animal  fiivm- 
ed  upon  her,  rolled  himself  at  her  feet,  and  r^arded  her  with 
eyes,  in  which,  spite  of  the  horrible  transformation,  she  still 
recognized  the  glances  of  her  lost  lover.  Bera  had  the  courage 
to  follow  the  bear  to  his  cavern,  where,  during  certain  hours, 
the  spell  permitted  him  to  resume  his  human  shape.  Her  love 
overcame  her  repugnance  at  so  strange  a  mode  of  life,  and  she 
continued  to  inhabit  the  cavern  of  Biomo,  enjoying  his  society 
during  the  periods  of  his  freedom  from  enchantment.  One  day, 
looking  sadly  upon  his  wife,  '^  Bera,"  said  the  prince,  ^^  the 
end  of  my  life  approaches.  My  flesh  will  soon  serve  fbr  the 
repast  of  my  fiither  and  his  courtiers.  But  do  thou  beware 
"  lest  eitlier  the  threats  or  intreaties  of  my  diabolical  step-mo- 
'^  ther  induce  thee  to  partake  of  the  horrid  banquet.  So  shalt 
thou  safely  bring  forth  three  sons,  who  shall  be  the  wonder 
of  the  North."  The  spell  now  operated,  and  the  unfortunate 
prince  sallied  from  his  cavern  to  prowl  among  the  herds.  Bera 
followed  him,  weeping,  and  at  a  distance.  The  clamour  of  the 
chace  was  now  heard.  It  was  the  old  king,  who,-  returned  from 
his  piratical  excursion,  had  collected. a  strong  force  to  destroy 
the  devouring  animal  which  ravaged  his  country.  The  poor 
bear  defended  himself  gallantly,  idaying  many  dogs,  and  some 
huntsmen.  At  length,  wearied  out,  he  sought  protection  at  the 
foot  of  his  father.  But  his  supplicating  gestures  were  in  vain, 
and  the  eyes  of  paternal  affection  proved  more  dull  than  those 
of  love.  Biomo  died  by  the  lance  of  his  fiither,  and  his  flesh 
was  prepared  for  the  royal  banquet.   Bera  was  recognized,  and 
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hurried  into  the  queen's  presence.  The  sorceress^  as  Biomo 
had  predicted^  endeavoured  to  preyail  upon  Bera  to  eat  of  what 
was  then  esteemed  a  regal  dainty.  Entreaties  and  threats  he^ 
ing  in  vain^  force  was^  hy  the  queen's  command^  employed 
fixr  this  purpose^  and  Bera  was  compelled  to  swallow  one  mor- 
id  of  the  hear's  flesh.  A  second  was  put  into  her  mouth,  but 
she  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  it  aside.  She  was  then  dis- 
missed to  her  fkther's  house.  Here,  in  process  of  time,  she 
was  delivered  of  three  sons,  two  of  whom  were  aflfected  yaiious- 
ly,  in  person  and  disposition,  by  the  share  their  mother  had 
been  compelled  to  take  in  the  feast  of  the  king.  The  eldest, 
from  his  middle  downwards,  resembled  an  elk,  whence  he  de- 
lived  the  name  of  Elgfirod.  He  proved  a  man  of  imcommon 
strength,  but  of  savage  manners,  and  adopted  the  pro&ssion 
of  a  robber.  Thorer,  the  second  son  of  Bera,  was  handsome 
and  well-shaped,  saving  that  he  had  the  foot  of  a  dog ;  from 
which  he  obtained  theappeUation  of  Houndsfoot  But  Bodvar, 
the  third  son,  was  a  model  of  perfection  in  mind  and  body. 
He  revenged  upon  the  necromantic  queen  the  death  of  his 
ftther,  and  became  the  most  celebrated  champion  of  his  age. 

Historia  Hrolfi  Krakce,  Hqffki/Ma  1715. 
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LORD  THOMAS  AND  FAIR  ANNIE. 


NOW 


FIRfiT  PUBLISHED  IN  A  PERFECT   STATE. 


^F^>»w^P"^i 


This  ballad  is  now,  for  tiie  first  tim^,  published  in  a  per- 
fect state.  A  fVagment,  comprehending  the  2d,  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  verses,  &a  also  the  17th,  has  appeared  in  several 
collections.  The  present  copy  is  chiefly  taken  from  the 
recitation  of  an  old  woman,  residing  near  Kirkhill,  in 
West  Lothian  ;  the  same  from  whom  were  obtained  the 
variations  in  the  tale  of  Tamlane,  and  the  fragment  of 
the  Wife  of  Usiiers  Wdl,  which  is  the  next  in  order. 

The  tale  is  much  the  same  with  the  Breton  romance, 
called  Lay  Le  Frain,  or  the  Song  of  the  Ash.  Indeed, 
the  editor  is  convinced,  that  the  farther  our  researches 
are  extended,  the  more  we  shall  see  ground  to  believe, 
that  the  romantic  ballads  of  later  times  are,  for  the  most 
part,  abridgments  of  the  ancient  metrical  romances,  nar- 
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rated  ia  a  amoodiei:  stanza  and  more  modern  language* 
A  copy  of  the  atieient  romance  aUuded  to  is  pres^ved 
in  tlie  invalaable  cdkction  (W*  4. 1.)  of  the  Advocates 
library^  and  begins  thus : 

We  ledeth  oft  and  fiadeth  ywtite 
And  this  derkes  wele  it  wite 
Layes  that  ben  in  harjnng 
Ben  yfound  of  ferli  thing 
Sura  beth  of  wer  and  some  of  wo 
Sum  of  joye  and  mirthe  also 
And  sum  of  trecherie  and  gile 
Of  dd  aventours  that  fel  while 
And  sum  of  bourdes  and  ribaudy 
And  many  ther  beth  of  faery 
Of  al  thinges  that  men  seth 
Maist  o*  love  forsoth  yai  beth. 

In  Breytme  bi  hold  time 
This  layes  were  wrought  to  seithe  this  rime 
When  kinges  might  our  y  here 
Of  ani  mervailes  that  ther  wer 
They  token  a  harp  in  glee  and  game 
And  maked  a  lay  and  gaf  it  name 
Now  of  tins  aventours  that  weren  y  falle 
Y  can  tell  sum  ac  nought  alle 
Ac  herkeneth  Lordinges  sothe  tb  sain 
I  chil  yoH  tel  Lay  Le  Frain 
Bifel  a  cas  in  Breteyne 
Whereof  was  made  Lay  le  Frain 
In  Ingliche  for  to  tellen  y  wis 
Of  ane  ashe  forsothe  it  is 
On  ane  ensammple  fair  with  alle 
That  sum  time  was  bi  falle  &c. 

4 

A  ballad^  agreeing  in  every  respect  with  that  which 
follows^  exists  in  the  Danish  collection  of  ancient  songs^ 
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eotitled^  Keempe .  Viser.  It  is  called^  SkUen  Anna,  i.  e. 
Fair  Annie ;  and  has  been  translated  literally  by  m j 
learned  friend^  Mr  Robert  Jamieson.— -See  his  ''  Popu- 
lar Ballads,"  Edin.  1806,  vol.  II.  p.  100.  This  work 
contains  many  original  and  curious  observations  on  the 
connection  between  the  ancient  poetry  of  Britain  and 
of  the  northern  nations. 
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LORD  THOMAS  AND  FAIR  ANNIE. 


"  It's  narrow,  narrow,  make  your  bed,  • 
"  And  learn  to  lie  your  lane ; 

'^  For  I'm  gaun  o'er  the  sea.  Fair  Annie, 
^^  A  braw  bride  to  bring  hame. 

"  Wi'  her  I  will  get  gowd  and  gear ; 
"  Wr  you  I  ne'er  got  nane. 

'^  But  wha  will  bake  my  bridal  bread, 

"  Or  brew  my  bridal  ale  ?  • 
"  And  wha  will  welcome  iny  brisk  bride, 

«  That  I  bring  o'er  the  dale  ?" 

"  It's  I  will  bake  your  bridal  bread, 
"  And  brew  your  bridal  ale ; 

"  And  I  will  welcome  your  brisk  bride, 
"  That  you  bring  o'er  the  dale..". 
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^*  But  she  that  welcomes  my  brisk  bride, 
^*  Maun  gang  like  maiden  fair ; 

**  She  maun  lace  on  her  robe  sae  jimp, 
**  And  braid  her  yellow  hair." 

<^  But  how  can  I  gang  maiden-like, 
^^  When  maiden  I  am  nane  ? 

**  Have  I  not  bom  seven  sons  to  thee, 
^^  And  am  with  child  again  ?^ 

She^s  ta^en  her  young  son  in  her  arms. 

Another  in  her  hand ; 
And  she^s  up  to  the  highest  tower, 

To  see  him  come  to  land. 


a 


Come  up,  conle  Up,  my  eldest  son, 
^*  And  look  o'er  3^011  sea^slrand^ 
^^  And  see  your  father^s  new-oom^  bride^ 
**  Before  she  eioitie  to  land.^ 


^^  Come  dowH^  come  down,  my  mothet  dear  ! 
"  Come  frae  the  ca^tle^'Wa'  I 
I  fear,  if  lailg^r  ye  stand  there. 
Yell  let  yoUriell  dowti  fa." 


i 
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And  she  gaed  down^  and  farther  down. 

Her  love's  ship  for  to  see ; 
And  the  top-mast  and  the  main^inast 

Shone  like  the  ^ver  free. 


And  sheV  gane  down,  and  farther  down. 

The  bride's  ship  to  behcdd ; 
And  the  top-mast  and  the  main-mast 

They  shone  ju6t  Uke  the  gold. 

She's  ta'en  her  seven  sons  in  her  hand ; 

I  wot  she  didna  fail ! 
She  met  Lord  Thomas  and  his  bride. 

As  they  came  o'er  the  date. 

'^  You're  welconde  to  your  house.  Lord  Thomas ; 

^^  You're  wdcome  to  your  land ; 
"  You're  welcome,  with  your  fair  ladye, 

"  That  you  lead  by  the  hand. 

"  You're  welcome  to  your  ha's,  ladye ; 

*^  You're  wekome  to  your  bowers ; 
^'  You're  welcome  to  yotur  hame,  ladye> 

"  For  a'  that's  here  is  yours." 
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<<  I  thank  thee,  Annie ;  I  thank  thee,  Annie ; 

<^  Sae  dearly  as  I  thank  thee ; 
"  You're  the  likest  to  my  sister,  Annie, 

"  That  ever  I  did  see. 


*^  There  came  a  knight  out  o'er  the  sea, 
<^  And  steal'd  my  sister  away ; 

"  The  shame  scoup*  in  his  company, 
"  And  land  where'er  he  gae  !" 

She  hang  ae  napkin  at  the  door. 

Another  in  the  ha' ;      ' 
And  a'  to  wipe  the  trickling  tears, 

Sae  fast  as  they  did  fa'. 

And  aye  she  served  the  lang  tables. 
With  white  bread  and  with  wine ; 

And  aye  she  drank  the  wan  water, 
To  had  her  colour  fine.-f- 

And  aye  she  served  the  lang  tables,^ 
With  white  bread  and  with  brown  ; 

And  aye  she  tum'd  her  round  about, 
Sae  fast  the  tears  fell  down. 

*  Seottp-^GOf  or  rather  fly. 

f  To  keep  ber  from  changing  countenance. 
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And  he^s  ta^en  down  the  silk  napkin. 

Hung  on  a  silver  pin  ; 
And  aye  he  wipes  the  tear  trickling 

Adown  her  cheik  and  chin. 


And  aye  he  turned  him  round  about, 
And  smiled  amang  his  men, 

Say&— "  Like  ye  best  the  pld  ladye, 
"  Or  her  thatV  new  come  hame  ?''' 


When  bells  were  rung,  and  mass  was  sung, 

And  aVmen  bound  to  bed, 
Lord  Thomas  and  his  new-come  bride. 

To  their  chamber  they  were  gaed. 

Annie  made  her  bed  a  little  forbye. 

To  hear  what  they  might  say ; 
"  And  ever  alas  r  fair  Annie  cried, 

'^  That  I  should  see  this  day  \     • 

"  Gin  my  seven  sons  were  seven  young  rats, 

'^  Running  on  the  castle-wa\ 
"  And  I  were  a  gray  cat  mysell, 

"  I  soon  would  worry  them  a\ 
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^^  Gin  my  seven  sons  were  seven  youi^  hares, 

**  Running  o^er  yon  lilly  lee^ 
**  And  I  were  a  grew  bound  mysell, 

^^  Soon  worried  they  a"*  riiould  be.*" 

And  wae  and  sad  £ur  Annie  sat, 

And  drearie  was  her  sang ; 
And  ever,  as  she  sobbed  and  grat, 

^*  Wae  to  the  man  that  did  the  wrang  !^ 


^^  My  gown  is  on,^  said  the  neW'^xxne  bride, 

^^  My  shoes  are  on  xny  feet, 
'^  And  I  win  to  fair  Annie^s  chamber^ 

^^  And  see  what  gars  her  greet 

"  What  ails  ye,  what  ails  ye>  Fair  Annie, 

^^  That  ye  make  sic  a  moan  ? 
^^  Has  your  wine  barrels  cast  the  girds, 

"  Or  is  your  white  bread  gone  ? 

^*  O  wha  was^t  was  your  father,  Aniye, 
"  Or  wha  was't  was  your  mother  ? 

'^  And  had  ye  ony  sister^  Annie, 
"  Or  had  ye  otty  brother  ?"" 


k 
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"  The  Earl  of  Wemyss  was  my  father, 
"  The  Countess  of  Wemyss  my  mother : 

"  And  a'  the  folk  about  the  house, 
"  To  me  were  sister  ^d  brother.'' 


"  If  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  was  your  father, 

'^  I  wot  sae  was  he  mine ; 
^^  And  it  shall  not  be  for  lack  o'  gowd, 

"  That  ye  your  love  sail  tjme. 

**  For  I  have  seven  ships  o'  mine  ain, 

^^  A^  loaded  to  the  brim ; 
**  And  I  will  gie  them  a'  to  thee, 

"  Wr  four  to  thine  eldest  son. 
^^  fiut  thanks  to  a'  the  powers  in  heaven, 

**  That  I  gae  maiden  hame  r 
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THE  WIFE  OF  USHER'S  WELL. 


A  FRAGMENT. 


X£V£B  BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 


There  lived  a  wife  at  Usher's  Well, 
And  a  wealthy  wife  was  she  ; 

She  had  three  stout  and  stalwart  sons. 
And  sent  them  o'er  the  sea. 


They  hadna  been  a  week  from  her, 

A  week  but  barely  ane, 
When  word  came  to  the  carhne  wife, 

That  her  three  sons  were  gane. 
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They  hadna  been  a  week  from  her, 

A  week  but  barely  three, 
When  word  came  to  the  carline  wife, 

That  her  sons  she'^d  never  see.  , 


^^  I  wish  the  wind  may  never  cease, 

*^  Nor  fishes  in  the  flood, 
'^  Till  my  three  sons  come  hame  to  me, 

"  In  earthly  flesh  and  blood  !** 

It  feU  about  the  Martinmas, 
When  nights  are  lang  and  mirk. 

The  carline  wife^s  three  sons  came  hame. 
And  their  hats  were  o"'  the  birk. 


It  neither  grew  in  syke  nor  ditch, 
Nor  yet  in  ony  sheugh  ; 

But  at  the  gates  o^  Paradise, 
That  birk  grew  fair  eneugh. 
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Blow  up  the  fire,  my  msid^B  ! 

Bring  water  from  the  well ! 
For  a**  my  house  shall  feast  this  night, 

Since  my  three  sons  are  well.'*^ 


Apd  she  has  made  to  them  a  bed, 
She^s  made  it  large  and  wide ; 

And  she^s  ta^en  her  mantle  her  about. 
Sat  down  at  the  bed»side. 


Up  then  crew  the  red  red  cock, 
And  up  and  crew  the  gray  ; 

The  eldest  to  the  youngest  said, 
"  'Tis  time  we  were  away."" 

The  cock  he  hadna  c^raw^d  but  once. 
And  clapped  his  wings  at  a\ 

Whan  the  youngest  to  the  eldest  said, 
"  Brother,  we  must  awa. 

10 
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"  The  cock  doth  craw,  the  day  doth  daw, 
"  The  channerin'*  worm  doth  chide ; 

"  Gin  we  be  mist  out  o'  our  place, 
^'  A  S£ur  pain  we  maun  bide. 

"  Fare  ye  weel,  my  mother  dear ! 

"  Fareweel  to  bam  and  byre ! 
"And  fare  ye  weel,  the  bonny  lass, 

"  That  kindles  my  mother^s  fire.^ 


*  CAoifffrrm*— FzeCtiog. 


VOL.  ITI. 


i 
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NOTES 


OH 


THE  WIFE  OF  USHER'S  WELL. 


/  vfiih  the  wind  vnai/  never  cease,  <Sf(;.— P.  47.  ▼.  S. 
The  sense  of  this  veise  is  obscure^  owing,  ptobably,  to  cor- 
ruption by  reciters.    It  would  appear  that  the  mother  had  sin- 
ned in  the  same  degree  with  the  celebrated  Lenori. 

And  their  hats  were  o'  the  birk. — P.  47.  ▼.  3. 

The  notion,  that  the  souls  of  the  blessed  wear  garlands,  seems 
to  be  of  Jewish  origin.  At  least  in  the  Maase^hock,  there  is 
a  Rabbinical  tradition  to  the  following  effect  :— 

It  fell  out,  that  a  Jew,  whose  name  was  Ponim,  an  ancient 

man,  whose  business  was  altogether  about  the  dead,  coming 
''  to  the  door  of  the  school,  saw  one  standing  there,  who  had 
''  a  garland  upon  his  head.  Then  was  Rabbi  Ponim  afraid^ 
'^  imagining  it  was  a  spirit.  Whereupon  he,  whom  the  Rabbi 
''  saw,  called  out  to  him,  saying, '  Be  not  afraid,  but  pass  for- 
"  ward.  Dost  thou  not  know  me  ?'    Then  said  Rabbi  Ponim^ 

^  Art  not  thou  he  whom  I  busied  yesterday  ?'   And  he  was 


« 


« 
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"  answered,  '  Yea^  I  am  he.'  Upon  which  Rabbi  Ponim  said, 
"  'Why  comest  thou  hither  ?  How  fareth  it  with  thee  in  the 
'*  other  world  ?'  And  the  apparition  made  answer,  ^  It  goeth 
"  well  with  me,  and  I  am  in  high  esteem  in  Paradise.'  Then 
'*  sidd  the  Rabbi,  '  Thou  wert  but  looked  upon  in  the  world 
"  as  an  insignificant  Jew.  What  good  work  didst  thou  do,  that 
"  thou  art  thus  esteemed  ?'  The  apparition  answered, '  I  will 
tell  thee :  the  reason  of  the  esteem  I  am  in,  is,  that  I  rose 
every  morning  early,  and  with  fervency  uttered  my  prayer, 
^'  and  ofibred  the  grace  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  for 
"  which  reason  I  now  pronounce  grace  in  Paradise,  and  am  well 
"  respected.  If  thou  doubtest  whether  I  am  the  person,  I  will 
''  shew  thee  a  token  that  will  convince  thee  of  it.  Yesterday, 
"  when  thou  didst  clothe  me  in  my  funeral  attire,  thou  didst 
''  tear  my  sleeve.'  Then  asked  Rabbi  Ponim,  '  What  is  the 
*^  meaning  of  that  garland  ?'  The  apparition  answered,  '  I 
'^  wear  it,  to  the  end  the  wind  of  the  world  may  not  have 
"  power  over  me  ;  for  it  consists  of  eaccellent  herbs  of  Para- 
"  disc.'  Then  did  Rabbi  Ponim  mend  the  sleeve  of  the  de- 
"  pessed;  'fiw  the  deceased  had  said,  that  if  it  was  not  mend- 
**  ed»  he  ihdfcdd  be  sfihamed  to  be  seen  amongst  others,  whose 
•' ^p^^Eel'waa  Mole,  And  then  the  apparition  vanished. 
*'  Whtax&ae,  let  every  one  utter  his  prayer  with  fervency; 
*'  for  tJ&n  it  shall  ga  well  with  him  in  the  other  world.  And 
"  let  care  be  taken  that  no  rent,  nor  tearing,  be  left  in  the  ap- 
parel in  which  the  deceased  are  interred." — Jewish  Tradi- 
tions, abridged  from  Buxiorf,  London,  1732,  vol.  II.  p.  19. 


ft 


Gin  we  be  mist  out  o  our  pktce, 
A  sair  pain  we  maun  bide, — ^P.  49.  v.  f. 
This  wiU  remind  the  Grerman  reader  of  the  comic  adieu  of 
a  heavenly  apparition  :— 

Doch  sieh !  ]9an  6cbUe8$^  die  bimmels  thur 
Adieu !  der  himmlische  Portier 
Ist  streng  and  halt  aiif  ordnung. 

Bluvuiucr. 
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COSPATRICK. 


NEVER  BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 


A  copy  of  this  Ballad,  materially  diffhrentfrom  that  which  Jbl^ 
laws,  appeared  in  "  Scottish  Songs^"  2  vols.  Sdinburgh,  1792^ 
under  the  title  of  Lord  BothwelL  Some  stanzas  have  been 
transferred  from  thence  to  the  present  copy,  which  is  taken 
down  frvm  the  recitation  of  a  La^fy,  nearly  related  to  the 
Editor*  Some  readings  have  been  also  adopted  from  a  third 
copy,  in  Mrs  Brown's  MS.,  under  the  title  of  Child  Breii« 
ton.  Cospatrick  (Comes  Pfttridus)  waa  the  designation  qf 
ifte  Earl  of  Dunbar,  in  the  days  of  Wallace  and  B&uce. 


Cospatrick  has  sient  o^er  the  faem ; 
Cospatrick  brought  his  ladye  hame ; 
And  fourscore  ships  have  come  her  wi', 
The  ladye  by  the  grene-wood  tree. 
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There  were  twal'  and  twal*  wi'  baken  bread, 
And  twa?  and  twal'  wi^  gowd  sae  reid, 
And  twal^  and  twal'  wi**  bouted  flour, 
And  twal'  and  twal'  wi'  the  paramour. 

Sweet  Willy  was  a  widow's  son. 
And  at  her  stirrup  he  did  run  ; 
And  she  was  clad  in  the  finest  pall, 
But  aye  she  let  the  t^ars  down  fall. 

"  0  is  your  saddle  set  awrye  ? 
"Or  rides  your  steed  for  you  owre  high  ? 
"  Or  are  you  mourning,  in  your  tide, 
"  That  you  suld  be  Cospatrick's  bride  ? 


"  I  am  not  mourning,  at  this  tide, 
"  That  I  sidd  be  CospatrickV  bride ; 
"  But  I  am  sorrowing  in  my  mood, 
"  That  I  suld  leave  my  mother  good. 


"  But,  gentle  boy,  come  tell  to  me, 
"  What  is  the  custom  of  thy  countrie .?" 
"  The  custom  thereof,  my  dame,"  he  says, 
"  Will  ill  a  gentle  lady  please. 


rt 


i 
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Seven  king'^s  daughters  has  our  lord  wedded^  '. 

» 

And  seven  king^s  daughters  has  our  lord  bedded; 
^^  But  he^s  cutted  their  breasts  frae  thdr  breast^bafie, 
^'  And  sent  them  moumiiig  hame  again. 


a 


Yet,  gin  you're  sure  that  youVe  a  maid, 
"  Ye  may  gae  safely  to  his  bed  ; 
"  But  gif  o'  that  ye  be  na  sure, 
**  Then  hire  some  damsell  o'  your  bour." 


The  ladye's  called  her  hour  maiden. 
That  waiting  was  into  her  train ; 
"  Five  thousand  merks  I'll  gie  to  thee. 
To  sleep  this  night  with  my  lord  for  me.'' 


a 


When  bells  were  rung,  and  mass  was  sayne. 
And  a'  men  unto  bed  were  gane, 
Cospatrick  and  the  bonny  maid. 
Into  ae  chamber  they  were  laid. 

^^  Now,  speak  to  me,  blankets,  and  speak  to  me^  bed, 
"  And  speak,  thou  sheet,  enchanted  web ; 
"  And  speak  up,  my  bonny  brown  sword,  that  winiia  lie, 
"  Is  this  a  true  maiden  that  lies  by  me  ?" 
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**  It  is  not  a  maid  thkt  you  hoe  \l^ded, 
^'  But  it  is  a  maid  that  you  hae  bedded ; 
^^  It  is  a  leal  maiden  that  lite  by  tbee, 
^^  But  not  the  maiden  that  it  should  be."*^ 


0  wrathfully  he  left  the  bed, 
And  wrathfully  his  ciaes  on  did ; 
And  he  has  ta^en  him  throu^  the  ha\ 

« 

And  on  his  knother  he  did  ce\ 


<<  I  am  the  most  unhappy  man^ 

**  That  ever  was  id  Christen  litnd ! 

^^  I  courted  a  maiden,  ineik  and  mild, 

'^  And  I  hae  gotten  naething  but  a  woman  wi^  child.^ 


O  stay,  my  son^  into  tins  ha\ 
And  sport  ye  wi*  your  inerrjrmen  a^ ; 
"  And  I  will  to  the  sedret  hour, 
"  To  see  how  it  fiireB  wi'  yoiir  paramour.^ 

The  carline  she  was  stark  and  sture. 
She  aff  the  hinges  dang  the  dure ; 
^^  O  is  your  bidm  to  laird  or  loun, 
**  Or  is  it  to  your  father^s  groom  ?" 


i 
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^^  O  hear  me,  mother,  on  my  knee, 
"  Till  my  sad  story  I  tell  to  thee : 
^^  O  we  were  sisters,  sisters  seven, 
"  We  were  the  fairest  under  heaven. 


<^  It  fell  on  a  summer^s  afternoon, 

^^  When  a^  our  toilsome  task  was  done,- 

^^  We  cast  the  kevils  us  amang, 

**'  To  see  which  suld  to  the  grene-wood  gang. 


^'  O  hon !  alas,  for  I  was  youngest, 

^'  And  aye  my  wierd  it  was  the  hardest  f 

"  The  kevil  it  on  me  did  fa', 

"  Whilk  was  the  cause  of  a'  my  woe; 

^^  For  to  the  grene-wbod  I  maun  gae, 
**  To  pu^  the  red  rose  and  the  slae ; 
*^  To  pu**  the  red  rose  and  the  thyme, 
"  To  deck  my  mother's  bour  and  mine. 


it 


I  hadna  pu^d  a  flower  but  ane. 
When  by  there  came  a  gallant  hende, 
"  Wr  high  coll'd  hose  and  laigh  coll'd  shoon, 
"  And  he  seem'd  to  be  sum  kingis  son. 
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^'  And  be  I  maid,  or  be  I  nae, 

"  He  kept  me  there  till  the  close  o'  day ; 

^^  And  be  I  a  maid,  or  be  I  nane, 

^^He  kept  me  there  till  the  day  was  done. 

^^  He  gae  me  a  lock  o^  his  yellow  hair, 
^'  And  bade  me  keep  it  ever  mair ) 
^'  He  gae  me  a  carknet  *  6*  bonny  beads, 
^^  And  bade  me  keep  it  against  my  needs, 

"  He  gae  to  me  a  gay  gold  ring, 
^^  And  bade  me  keep  it  abune  a^  thing.*" 
"  What  did  ye  wi*  the  tokens  rare, 
"  That  ye  ga:t  frae  that  gallant  there  ?" 

'^  0  bring  that  coffer  unto  me, 

"  And  a^  the  tokens  ye  sail  see.**' 

"  Now  stay,  daughter,  your  hour  within, 

"  While  I  gae  parley  wi**  my  son.**' 


0  she  has  ta^en  her  thro\  the  ha\ 
And  on  her  son  began  to  ca^ ; 
"  What  did  ye  wi**  the  bonny  beads, 
^^  I  bade  ye  keep  against  your  needs  ? 

*  Carknet— 'A  necklace.     Thus : 

*'  She  threw  away  her  rings  and  earknet  deen.**— Harrison's 

Translation  of  Orlando  Furioto— Notes  on  Book  37th. 
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'^  What  did  you  w¥  thd  gay  gold  ring, 
**  I  bade  you  keq)  idbune  a^  thmg  ?'^   * 
^^  I  gae  them  to  a  lodye  gay,  . 
^'  I  met  on  grene-wood  on  a  day. 


^^  But  I  wad  gie  a'  my  halls  and  tours, 
^^  I  had  that  ladye  within  my  hours ; 
"  But  I  wad  gie  my  very  life, 
"  I  had  that  ladye  to  my  wife." 

^^  Now  keep,  my  son,  your  ha^s  and  tours, 
^^  Ye  have  the  bright  burd  in  your  hours ; 
^^  And  keep,  my  son,  your  very  life, 
"  Ye  have  that  ladye  to  your  wife.*" 


Now,  or  a  month  was  come  and  gane, 

The  ladye  bare  k  bonny  son ; 

And  ^twas  treel  written  on  his  breast-bane, 

**  Cospatrick  is  my  father'*s  name.'^ 

O  row  my  lady  in  satin  and  silk, 

And  wash  my  son  in  the  morning  milk. 
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PRINCE  ROBERT. 


NEVER  BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 


FXOlf  THE  RECITATIOK  OF  A  LADY^  NEARLY  RELATED 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 


MBHpl 


Prince  Robert  has  wedded  a  gay  lodye. 

He  has  wedded  hdr  with  a  ring ; 
Prince  Robert  has  wedded  a  gay  ladye, 

But  he  dama  bring  her  hatne. 

**  Your  blessing,  your  blessings  my  mother  dear ! 

**  Your  blessing  now  grant  to  me  r 
**  Instead  of  a  blessing  ye  sail  have  my  curse, 

**  And  youll  get  nae  blessing  frae  me/' 
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She  has  called  upon  her  waiting  maid. 

To  fill  a  glass  of  wine ; 
She  has  called  upon  her  fause  steward, 

To  put  rank  poison  in. 

She  has  put  it  to  her  roudes  lip,* 

And  to  her  roudes  chin ; 
She  has  put  it  to  her  fause  fause  mouth. 

But  the  never  a  drap  gaed  in. 

He  has  put  it  to  his  bonny  mouth, 

And  to  his  bonny  chin, 
He's  put  it  to  his  cherry  lip. 

And  sae  fast  the  rank  poison  ran  in. 

"  O  ye  hae  poisoned  your  ae  son,  mother, 
"  Your  ae  son  and  your  heir ; 

"  O  ye  hae  poisoned  your  ae  son,  mother, 
"  And  sons  you'll  never  hae  mair, 

"  O  where  will  I  get  a  little  boy, 
"  That  will  win  hose  and  shoon, 

"  To  rin  sae  fast  to  Darlinton, 
"  And  bid  fair  Eleanor  come  ?'' 
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Then  up  and  spake  a  little  boy, 
That  wad  win  hose  and  shoon,«-— 

"  0  I'll  away  to  Darlinton, 
"  And  bid  fair  Eleanor  come." 


O  he  has  run, to  DarUnton, 

And  tirled  at  the  pin ; 
And  wha  was  sae  ready  as  Eleanor's  sell 

To  let  the.  bonny  boy  in. 

'^  Your  gude-mother  has  made  ye  a  rare  diuour, 
^'  She's  made  it  baith  gude  and  fine.; 
Your  gude^mother  has  made  ye  a  gay  dinour, 
^*  And  ye  maun  cum  till  her  and  dine.'' 
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It's  twenty  lang  miles  to  Sillertoun  town. 

The  langest  that  ever  we^e  gane ; 
But  the  steed  it  was  wight,  and  the  ladye  was  light, 

And  she  cam  lihkin'  ^  in. 


But  when  she  came  to  Sillertoun  town. 

And  into  Sillertoun  ha'. 
The  torches  were  burning,  the  ladies  were  mourning. 

And  they  were  weeiping  a'. 

*  Xin^t/i*— Riding  briskly. 
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'^  O  whore  is  now  my  wedded  lord, 
'*  And  where  now  osn  he  be  ? 

^'  O  where  is  now  my  wedded  lord  P 
'^  For  him  I  canna  lee.^ 


^*  Your  wedded  lord  is  deid,^  she  says, 
'^  And  just  gane  to  be  l^ud  in  the  clay ; 

*'  Your  wedded  lord  is  dead,^  she  says, 
'^  And  just  gape  to  be  buried  the  day. 

^^  Ye^se  get  nane  o^  his  gowd,  ye^se  get  nane  o^  his  gear, 

^'  Ye^se  get  nae  thing  fme  me ; 
*^  Ye^se  no  get  an  ineh  o^  his  gude  braid  land, 

"  Tho^  ybur  heart  suld  burst  in  three,'* 

^^  I  want  nane  o'  his  gowd,  I  want  nane  o'  his  gear, 

"  I  want  nae  land  frae  thee ; 
*^  But  1^11  hae  the  ring  that's  on  his  finger, 

"  For  them  he  did  promise  to  me.' 


rt 


^^  Ye'se  no  get  the  ring  that'^s  on  his  finger, 

"  Ye'se  no  get  them  frae  me ; 
**  Ye'se  no  get  the  ring  that's  on  hia  fingar, 

"  Atf  your  heart  suld  burst  in  three." 
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She^s  tumM  her  back  unto  the  wa*, 

And  her  face  unto  a  rock ; 
And  there,  before  the  mother^s  face, 

Her  very  heart  it  broke. 


The  tane  was  buried  in  Mary^s  kirk, 
The  tother  in  Marie^s  quair ; 

And  out  o'  the  tane  there  sprang  a  birk. 
And  out  o**  the  tother  a  brier. 


And  thae  twa  met,  and  thae  twa  plat, 
Thq  birk  but  and  the  brier ; 

And  fay  ibat  ye  may  very  weel  ken 
They  were  twa  lovers  dear.* 


*  The  last  two  verses  are  comknon  to  many  ballads,  and  are  proba- 
bly dfriyed  iroi^  ^ma  old  peffieal  yoo^a^ce,  siqc^  we  |fi4  the  i4ea  oe^ 
cur  in  the  voluminous  history  of  Sir  Tristrem.  '<  Ores  veiiil  que  de  h 
iurnbe  Tristan  yssoit  une  belle  ronce  verie  etfcuiUeuc,  qui  aU(Atpar  la 
duipeOe^  et  deseendoit  le  lout  dela  roneesur  la  tUn^  SPYsseult,  et  en» 
iroU dedans"  .  Tjtii^  n^&'T^Uous. plwt w^  three  tiotes «ut  dowii>  but, 
continues  Rusticicn  de  Puise,  **  Lelendemain  estoU  au^.  beUfi  Qomma . 
eUe  avoU  cy^devant  (ite,  ct  cc  miracle  ^toit  sur  Tristran  et  sur  Ystetdt 
a  tout  jamais  advenir,^* 
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KING  HENRIE. 


THE  ANCIENT  COPY. 


This  ballad  is  edited  from  the  MS.  of  Mrs  Brown^ 
corrected  by  a  recited  fragment  A  modernized  copy- 
has  been  published^  under  the  title  of"  Courteous  King 
"  Jamie." — Tales  qf  Wander,  vol.  II.  p.  451. 

The  legend  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  "  Marriage 
''  of  Sir  Gawain/'  in  the  ReUques  qf  Ancient  Poetry,  and 
of  "  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,"  in  Father  Chaucer.  But 
the  original^  as  appears  from  the  following  quotation 
from  Torfoeus,  is  to  be  found  in  an  Icelandic  Saga . 
*f  Hellgius,  Rex  Danias^  masrore  ob  omissam  conjugem 
vexattis, solus  agebfU,et  suhducens  sehominum  commercio, 
segregemdomum,omnisfamulitii  impai%ens,inc6lebat.  /^c- 
cidit  autem,ut  nocte  cancubia,  lamentabUis cujusdam  ante 
^Jbres  ejulantissonusauribusejusohreperet.  Expergefactus 
"  igUurp  recluio  ostio,  infbrme  qvoddam  muUeris  simulacrum 
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**  habUu  corporis  fiedum,  veste  squtdore  obsUa,  paUofe, 
made  JrigorUque  tyrannide  prope  modum  perempium, 
deprehendit ;  quod  precibus  obsecraiust  ut  qui  Jam  mise" 
*<  rbrum  cerumnas  ex  propria  calamiiate  pensare  didicisset, 
in  domum  intromisit ;  ipse  ledum  petU*  At  muUerg  ne 
kac  quidem  benigniiaie  conienia,  thori  consortium  obnixS 
JlagUabat,  addensidtanti  referred  ut  nisi  impetraret,  om* 
nino  sibi  moriendum  essetm  Quod  ea  lege,  ne  ipsum  aHiu" 
"  gerety  conoessum  est.  Ideo  nee  complexu  earn  dignatus 
rex,  averiii  sese*  Cum  aulem  prima  luce  forte  oculos 
uUro  citroque  converteret,  eximujefomuB  virginem  lecio 
receptam  animadveriil ;  qttce  staiim  ipsi  placere  ccepit : 
*'  causam  igitur  tam  repentinas  mulationis  curiosius  inda* 
ganii,  respondit  virgo,  se  unam  e  suhterraneorum  homi" 
num  genere  dirts  novercalibus  devotam,  tam  tetra  et  exe- 
*'  crabUi  specie,  quali  primo  comparuit,  damnalam,  quoad 
"  thori  cujusdam  principis  soctajieret,  muUos  reges  hac  de 
''  re  soUicitasse.  Jam  actis  pro  prcestito  beneficio  gratiis, 
*'  discessum-maturans,  a  regejbrma^  ejus  iUecebris  capto 
*^  comprimitur.  Deinde  petit,  si  prolem  ex  hoc  congressu 
'^  P^^^g^^  contigerit,  sequente  hyeme,  eodem  anni  tempore, 
ante  fores  positam  in  cedes  reciperet,  seque  ejus  patrem 
prqfiteri  non  gravaretur^  secus  non  leve  infortunium  in- 
**  secuturum  prasdixil :  e  quoprcecepto  cum  rex  postea  ex- 
"  orbitasset,  nee  prcefonibusjacentem  infontem  pro  suo  ag- 
"  noscere  voluisset,  ad  eum  iterum,  sed  corrugata  foonte^ 
accessit,  obque  violatamjidem  acrius  objurgatum  ah  im- 
minentc  periculo,prassliii  olim  beneficii  gratia,  exemptU" 
''  ram  pollicebatur,  iia  tamcn  ut  tola  uUumis  rabies  in 
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'^JUiwn,  ejm  ^fm$  grooves  aUqftwdo  levUaiU  ^Ums  pttnas 
**  exigere^  Evhae  tarn  dUsmiUum  natttrarum  ammix^ 
''  Hcne*  SMddf  ver^i  ei  versaiiUs  anind  nmikr,  nata 
"Jviue  memoratw  :  qwe  uiramque  nainaram  partidpans 
"  prOfUgioiorum  cperum  effketruf  |i«rAt&«^«r."  •««  Hrolfi 
KjnJcii,  Hwfc.  p»  ^  H«fo.  1715. 
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KING  HENRIE. 


AMCIBNT  eO^Y. 


Let  never  into  a  wodiag  Weiid, 

That  lacketh  thii^is  thrie ; 
A  rowth  o'  gold,  an  open  heart. 

And  ftf  o'  courtesy. 

And  this  was  seen  o"  Sing  Hi^nrie^ 

For  he  lay  burd  a}ane  ; 
And  he  has  ta'^en  him  to  a  hausiuted  hunt^s  ha\ 

Was  seven  miles  frae  a  toun. 


He^s  chaced  the  dtin  deer  thm'*  the  ¥Pood, 
And  the  roe  doun  by  the  den, 

Till  the  fattest  buck,  in  a^  the  h'^, 
King  Henrie  he  has  slmn. 
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He^s  ta'^en  him  to  his  hutitin'*  ha\ 

For  to  make  burly  cheir ; 
When  loud  the  wind  was  heard  to  sound. 

And  an  earthquake  rockM  the  floor. 

And  darkness  covered  a**  the  hall. 

Where  they  sat  at  their  meat ; 
The  grey  dogs,  youling,  left  their  food,*' 

And  crept  to  Henrie^s  feet. 

And  louder  houPd  the  rising  wind. 

And  burst  the  fastened  door ; 
And  in  there  came  a  griesly  ghost. 

Stood  stamping  on  the  floor. 

Her  head  touchM  the  roof-tree  of  the  house ; 

Her  middle  ye  weel  mot  span : 
Each  frighted>  huntsman  fled  the  ha\ 

And  left  the  King  alone. 

Her  teeth  were  a^  like  tether  stakes. 

Her  nose  like  club  or  mell ; 
And  I  ken  naething  she  appeared  to  be, 

But  the  fiend  that  wons  in  hell. 
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^*  Sum  meat,  sum  meat,  ye  King  Henrie ! 

"  Sum  meat  ye  gie  to  me  P  * 
^^  And  what  meatus  in  this  house,  ladye,* 

"  That  ye^re  na  wellcum  tee  P'*  ♦ 
^^  O  ye'se  gae  kill  yjour  berry-brown  steeds 

"And  eerye  him  up  to  me.** 


0  when  he  IciU^d  his  berry-brown  steed. 
Wow  gin  his  heart  was  sair  ! 

She  eat  bim  a*  up,  skin  and  bane. 
Left  naething  but  hide  atid  hair. 


Mair  meat,  mair  meat,  ye  King  Henrie  f 

Mair  meat  ye  gie  to  me  !^ 
"  And  what  meatus  i^  this  house,  ladye. 

That  ye'*re  na  wellcum  tee  ?" 
O  ye  do  slay  your  gude  gray  houndes. 

And  bring  them  a**  to  me.^ 


O  when  he  slew  his  gude  gray  houndes. 

Wow  but  his  heart  was  sair  ! 
She^s  ate  them  a'  up,  ane  by  ane, 

Left  naething  but  hide  and  Imir. 

*  Tee  J  for  to,  b  the  Biichanshire  and  Galloyidian  pronunciadoD* 
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Mair  meat,  mair  laoat,  ye  King  Hearie  i 

Mair  meat  ye:gie  to  me  !^ 
And  what  meaf^s  i^  this  house,  iadye, 
^'  That  I  hae  left  to^e?" 
^^  O  ye  do  feU  yxMV  gay  gosa-hawks, 
"  And  bring  th^n  a'  to  imJ' 

O  when  he  felPd  his  gay  gosSrbaFi&Sy 

Wow  but  his  heart  was  jsair ! 
She^s  ate  them  a^  up,  faaae  by  batie, 

Left  naething  but  feathers  bam. 

^^  Some  drink,  some  drink,  ye  King  Henrie  i 

"  Sum  drink  ye  pe  to  me  !" 
"  And  what  drink'^s  in  this  house,  ladye, 

**  That  ye're  na  weHcum  tee?*^ 
"  O  ye  sew  up  your  horse^s  hide, 

"  And  bring  in  a  drink  to  me.*" 

O  he  has  sew^d  up  the  bluidy  hide, 

And  put  in  a  pipe  of  wine  ; 
She  drank  it  a^  up  at  ae  draught, 

Left  na  a  drap  therein. 
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"  A  bed,  a  bed,  ye  King  Henric ! 

"  A  bed  ye  mak  to  me  !*" 
^^  And  whaf  s  the  bed  Y  this  house,  ladye, 

*^  That  yeVe  na  wellcum  tee  ?" 
"  O  ye  maun  pu'  the  green  heather, 

^^  And  mak  a  bed  to  me.^ 

O  pu^d  has  he  the  heather  green, 

And  made  to  her  a  bed ; 
And  up  he  has  taVn  his  gay  mantle. 

And  oVr  it  he  h^  spredd. 

"  Now  swear,  now  swear,  ye  Eii^  Henri^ 

"  To  take  me  for  your  bride  T 
**  O  God  forbid,''  King  Henrie  said, 

"  That  e'er  the  like  betide ! 
"  That  e'er  the  fiend, 'that  wons  in  heU, 

**  Should  streak  down  by  my  side." 
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When  day  was  comc^  and  night  was  gane. 
And  the  sun  shone  through  the  ha\ 

The  fairest  ladye  that  e^er  was  seen. 
Lay  atween  him  and  the  wa/ 


"  O  weel  is  me  r  King  Henrie  said, 
"  How  lang  will  this  last  wi'  me  ?^ 

And  out  and  spak  that  ladye  fair, 
^*  E'en  till  the  day  ye  die. 
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For  I  was  witch'^d  to  a  ghastly  sha[)e. 
All  by  my  stepdame^s  skill, 
<<  Till  I  should  meet  wi^  a  courteous  knight^ 
"  Wad  gie  me  a'  my  wilL' 


I 
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ANNAN  WATER. 


NEVER    BEFOEE    PUBLISHED. 


THEfollowing  verses  aretheoriginal  words  of  the  tune  of 
"  Allan  Water/'  bj  whidi  name  the  song  is  mentioned  in 
JUasia&y'a  Tea  Table  Miscellany,  The balladis  given  from 
tradition;  and  it  is  said>  that  a  bridge,  over  the  Annan, 
was  built  in  consequence  of  the  melancholy  catastrophe 
which  it  narrates.  Two  verses  are  added  in  this  edition^ 
from  another  copy  of  the  ballad,  in  which  the  conclusion 
proves  fortunate.  By  the  Gatehope  Slack,  is  perhaps 
meant  the  Gate  Slack,  a  pass  in  Annandale.  The  Annan, 
and  the  Frith  of  Solway,  into  which  it  falls,  are  the  fre- 
quent scenes  of  tragical  accidents.  The  editor  trusts  he 
will  be  pardoned  for  inserting  the  following  awfully  im? 
pressive  account  of  such  an  event,  contained  in  a  letter 
fromDr  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  by  whose  correspondence, 
while  in  the  course  of  preparing  these  volumes  for  thp 
press,  he  has  been  alike  honoured  and  instructed.  After 
stating,  that  he  had  some  recollection  of  the  ballad  which 
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follows^  thebiographer  of  Bums  proceeds  thus : ''  I  once 
in  my  early  days  heard  (for  it  was  nighty  and  I  oouldnot 
see)  a  traveller  drowning ;  not  in  the  Annan  itself^  but 
^*  in  the  Frith  of  Solway^  dose  by  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
''  The  influx  of  the  tide  had  unhorsed  him^  in  the  night, 
*'  as  he  was  passing  the  sands  from  Cumberland.  The 
west  wind  blew  a  tempest^  and^  according  to  the  com* 
mon  expression^  brought  in  the  water  three  Joat  a- 
*'  breast.  The  traveller  got  upon  a  standing  net^  a  little 
''  way  from  the  shore.  There  he  lashed  himself  to  the 
''  post^  shouting  for  half  an  hour  for  assistance— till  the 
^  tide  rose  over  his  head  1  In  the  darkness  of  night,  and 
*^  amid  the  pauses  c^  the  hurricane,  his  voiee,  heard  at 
*'  intervals,  was  exquisitdy  moumfuL  No  one  could  go 
''  to  his  assistance— no  one  knew  where  he  was-^-the 
**  sound  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  s^nrit  of  the  waters. 
But  morning  rose-— the  tide  had  ebbedo— and  the  poor 
traveller  was  found  lashed  to  the  pole  of  the  ne|;,  and 
<<  bleaching  in  th^  wind." 


it 
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ANNAN  WATER. 
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**  AkiSt^n  wftter^is;  wading  deep, 

*''  And  my  love  Aniiie^s  voxidious  biHUiy ; 
^'  And  I  am  laith  she  siild  waet  her  feet, 

^^  Because  I  loye  her  beet  of  (Xiy.. 

» 
^^  Gar  saddle  me  the  Ixnmy  hlmk, 

'^  Gar  saddle  sune,  .ao4  vmke  him  r^y ; 
^^  For  I  will  down  Uie  Gistehope^slack, 

^^  And  all  to  see  my  b<wiy  ladye.*" 


He  has  ioupen  on  the  bonny  MaiCk, 

He  stirred  hi^m  wi^  the  spur  light  sairly ; 

But,  or  he  wan  the'Gal^hop^sl^ck, 
I  think  the  steed  was  wa^  and  weary. 

11 
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He  has  loupen  on  the  bonny  gray^ 
He  rade  the  right  gate  and  the  ready ; 

I  trow  he  would  neither  stint  nor  stay. 
For  he  was  seeking  his  bonny  ladye. 

O  he  has  ridden  ^wer  field  and  fell. 

Through  muir  and  moss,  and  mony  a  mire ; 

His  spurs  o^  steel  were  sair  to  bide. 
And  frae  her  fore-feet  flew  the  fire. 

^*  Now,  bonny  gray,  now  play  your  part !  . 

^<  Gin  ye  be  the  steed  that  wins  my  deary, 
**  Wi**  corn  and  hay  ye^se  be  fed  for  aye, 

"  And  never  spur  sail  make  you  wearie." 


The  gray  was  a  mare,  and  a  right  good  mare ; 

But  when  she  wan  the  Anniui  water. 
She  couidna  hae  ridden  a  furlong  mair. 

Had  a  thousand  merks  been  wadded*  at  her. 


^^  O  boatman,  boatman,  put  off  your  boat ! 

"  Put  off  your  boat  for  gowden  money  ! 
"  I  cross  the  drumly  stream  the  night, 

"  Or  never  mair  I  see  my  honey.'' 


*  Wadded^Via^ered, 
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0  I  was  sworn  sae  late  yestreen, 

^*  And  not  by  ae  aith,  but  by  many ; 
*^  And  for  a**  the  gowd  in  fair  Scotland, 
'*  I  dare  na  take  ye  through  to  Annie.*" 

The  side  was  stey,  and  the  bottom  deep, 
Frae  bank  to  brae  the  water  pouring ; 

And  the  bonny  gray  mare  did  sweat  for  fear, 
For  she  heard  the  water  kelpy  roaring. 

O  he  has  pou'd  aff  his  dapperpy*  coat. 

The  sibrer  buttons  glanced  bonny ; 
The  waistcoat  bursted  afF  his  breast. 

He  was  sae  full  of  melancholy. 

He  has  ta^en  the  ford  at  that  stream  tail ; 

1  wot  he  swam  both  strong  and  steady ; 

But  the  stream  was  broad,  and  his  strength  did  fail, 
And  he  never  saw  his  bonny  ladye. 

**  O  wae  betide  the  frush-f-  saugh  wand ! 

'^  And  wae  betide  the  bush  of  briar, 
**  It  brake  into  my  true  lovers  hand, 

<<  When  his  strength  did  fail,  and  his  limbs  did  tire. 

•  Q»<er«-*Cap-a-pee  ?  f  FriMA— .Brittle. 
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> 

<^  And  wae  betide  ye^  Amiaii  Woler^ 
^<  This  night  that  ye  ftre  a  drumlie  river  I 

^^  For  over  thee  FK  build  a  Imdge, 
^<  Thdt  ye  never  mose  true  loVe  may  seter/^ 
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THE  CRUEL  SISTER. 


This  ballad  differs  essentially  from  that  whidi  has  been 
published  in  various  collections^  under  the  title  of  jBtn^to- 
tie.  It  is  compiled  from  a  copy  in  Mrs  Brown's  MSS., 
intermixed  with  a  beautiful  fragment,  of  fourteen  verses, 
transmitted  to  the  editor  by  J.  C.  Walker,  Esq.  the  in- 
genious historian  of  the  Irish  bards.  Mr  Walker^  at  the 
same  time,  &voured  the  editor  with  the  following  note : 
— ''  I  am  indebted  to  my  departed  friend^  Miss  Brook, 
for  the  foregoing  pathetic  fragment.  Her  account  of 
it  was  as  follows :  This  song  was  transcribed,  several 
'^  years  ago,  from  the  memory  of  an  old  woman,  who  had 
"  no  recollection  of  the  concluding  verses :  probably  the 
**  beginning  may  also  be  lost,  as  it  seems  to  commence 
"  abruptly."  The  first  verse  and  burden  of  the  fragment 
mn  thus :— - 

O  sister,  sbter,  reach  thy  hand ! 

Hey  ho,  my  Nanny,  O  ; 
And  you  shall  be  heir  of  aU  my  land. 

While  the  swan  swims  bonny,  O. 


€€ 
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The  first  part  of  this  chonis  seems  to  be  corrupted 
from  the  common  burden  of  Hey,  Nonny,  Nanny,  allu- 
ded to  in  the  song^  beginning,  "  Sigh  no  mare,  ladyes" 
The  chorus,  retained  in  this  edition^  is  the  most  common 
and  popular ;  but  Mrs  Brown's  copy  bears  a  yet  different 
burden,  beginning  thus  Z"^ 

There  were  twa  listen  sat  in  a  boar* 

Edinborough,  Edinborough ; 
There  were  twa  suters  sat  in  a  hour, 

Stirling  for  aje ; 
There  were  twa  asters  sat  in  a  hour. 
There  cam  a  knight  to  be  their  wooer. 

Bonny  St  Johnston  stands  upon  Tay. 

The  ballad,  being  probably  very  popular,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  parody,  which  is  to  be  found  in  D'Urfey's 
'*  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy." 
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THE  CRUEL  SISTER. 


TflSKE  were  two  sisters  s&t  in  a  hour ; 

Biiinorie,  O  Binhorie ; 
There  came  a  knight  to  be  their  wooer ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie^ 

He  courted  the  ^Idisst  with  glove  and  ring; 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
But  he  Wed  the  youngest  abune  a^  thing ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie, 

a  t 

He  courted  the  eldest  with  broach  iE^nd  knife ; 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie; 
But  he  lo'ed  the  youngest  abune  his  life ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 
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The  eldest  she  was  vexed  sair ; 

Binnorie,  O  Biimorie ; 
And  sore  envied  her  sister  fair ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

The  eldest  said  to  the  youngest  ane, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
"  Will  ye  go  and  see  our  father^s  ships  come  in  ?^ 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

She"*s  ta'en  her  by  the  lily  hand, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
And  led  her  down  to  the  nvef  stfand ; 

By  the  bonny  niiiklams  of  Binnorie. 

The  youngesst  stude  upon  a  stane, 

Binnoriis,  O  Binnorie ; 
The  eldest  beanie  end  puslied  her  in ; 

By  the  bonny  miUdams  of  Binnorie. 

She  took  her  by  the  middle  sma\ 

Binncme,  O  Binnorie ; 
And  dashed  her  bonny  back  to  the  jaw, 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 
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"  O  sister^  sister,  reach  your  hand^ 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie; 
"  And  ye  shall  be  heir  of  half  my  land,^ 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

"  O  sister,  I'll  not  reach  my  hand^ 

'       Biftlnonie,'  O  Binnorie ; 
"  And  rU  be  heir  of  all  ydur  land.''     . 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

^^  Shame  fa'  the  hand  that  I  should  take, 

BiiinorifeyO  fiinnorie; 
"  It's  twin'd  me,  and  my  world's  make." 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 


"  0  sister,  reach  me  but  your  glbVe, 

Biiindrie, '  O  Binnorie ; 
"And  sweet  WilliMi  sh&li  he  your  love.''^ 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

"  Sink  on,  nor  hope  for  hand  or  glove ! 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
"  And  sweet  William  shall  better  be  my  love." 

By  the  bonny  miltdams  of  Binnorie. 
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**  Your  cherry  cheeks  and  your  yellow  hair, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
"  Garr"*!!  me  gang  maiden  evermair.'" 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

Sometimes  she  sunk,  and  sometimes  she  swam, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
Until  she  cam  to  the  miller's  dam. 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

"  O  father,  father,  draw  your  dam  ! 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
"  There's  either  a  mermaid,  or  a  milk-white  swan.'' 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

The  miller  hasted  and  drew  his  dam,' 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
And  there  he  found  a  drown'd  .woman. 

By  the  bonny  hills  of  Binnorie. 

You  could  not  see  her  yellow  hair, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
For  gowd  and  pearls  that  were  sae  rare, 

By  the  bonny  miUdams  of  Binnorie. 
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You  could  not  see  her  middle  sma\ 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
Her  gowden  ^dle  was  sae  bra'' ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

A  famous  harper  passing  by,  . 

Binnorie,  .O  Binnorie  ; 
The  sweet  pale  face  he  chanced  to  spy ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

And  when  he  looked  that  lady  on, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
He  sighed,  and  made  a  heavy  moan ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 


He  made  a  harp  of  her  breast^bone, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
Whose  sounds  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

The  strings  he  framed  of  her  yellow  hair, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
Whose  notes  made  sad  the  listening  ear ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 
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He  brought  it  to  her  father'^s  hall; 

Biimorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
And  there  was  the  coiifft  assembled  all ; 

By  the  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

He  laid  this  harp  upon  a  stone, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
And  straight  it  began  to  {day  abne ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

^^  O  yonder  nts  my  father,  the  king, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
^^  And  yonder  sits  my  mother,  the  queen : 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

^^  And  yonder  stands  my  brother  Hi^h, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
"  And  by  him  my  William,  sweet  and  bue." 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

But  the  last  tune  that  the  harp  played  then, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
Was-*^^  Woe  to  my  sister,  false  Helen  r 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie.  . 
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THE  QUEEN'S  MARIE. 


KEVEE  BEFOEE  PUBLISHED. 


^'  XNtheveicytimeof  the  General  Assembly,  there  comes 

''to  public  knowledge  a  haynous  murther^  committed 

''in  the  court;  yea>  not  far  from  the  Queen's  lap ;  for 

''  a  French  woman^  that  seryed  in  the  Queen's  chamber^ 

"  had  played  the  whore  with  the  Queen's  own  apothe- 

''caiy. — The  woman  conceived  and  bare  a  childe 

''  whomi  with  common  consejut,  the  father  and  mother 

''  murthered ;  yet  were  the  cries  of  a  new-borne  childe 

''  hearde^  searche  was  made^  the  childe  and  the  mother 

''  were  both  apprehended^  and  so  were  the  man  and  the 

"woman  condemned  to  be  hanged  in  the  publicke 

"  street  oif  Edinburgh.    The  punishment  was  suitable, 

"  because  the  crime  was  haynous.   But  yet  was  not  the 

''  courtpurged of  whoresand whoredoms,  which  was  the 

''  fountaine  of  such  enormities ;  for  it  was  well  known 
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t< 


that  shame  hasted  marriage  betwixt  John  Sempill^ 
''  called  the  Dancer>  and  Mary  Levingston^*  simamed 
*'  the  liUsty.     What  bruit  the  Maries,  and  the  rest  of 
**  the  dancers  of  the  court  had,  the  ballads  of  that  age 
''  do  witnesse,  which  we  for  modestie's  sake  omit :  but 
"  this  was  the  common  complaint  of  all  godly  and  wise 
^  men,  that,  if  they  thought  such  a  court  could  long  con- 
''  tinue,  and  if  they  looked  for  no  better  life  to  come» 
they  would  have  wished  their  sonnes  and  daughters 
rather  to  have  been  brought  up  with  fiddlers  and 
dancers,  and  to  have  been  exercised  with  flinging  upon 
**  a  floore,  and  in  the  rest  that  thereof  followes,  than  to 
<'  have  been  exercised  in  the  company  of  the  godly,  and 
''  exercised  in- virtue,  which  in  that  court  was  hated,  and 
filthenesse  not  only  maintained,  but  also  rewarded  : 
witnesse  the  Abbey  of  Abercome,  the  Barony  of 
**  Auchvermuchtie,  and  divers  others,  pertaining  to  the 
''  patrimony  of  the  crown,  given  in  heritage  to  skippers 
'*  and  dancers,  and  dalliers  with  dames.     This  was  the 
"  beginning  of  the  regiment  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
*'  and  these  were  the  fruits  that  she  brought  forth  of 


€i 
U 


*  **  Jolm  Semple,  son  of  Robert,  Lord  Semple,  (by  Elizabeth 
**  Carlisle,  a  daughter  of  the  Lord  Torthorald)  was  ancestor  of  the 
"  Semples  of  Beltrees.  He  was  married  to  Mary,  sister  to  William 
*•  Livingston,  and  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Queen  Mary ;  by 
'<  whom  he  had  Sir  James  Semple  of  Beltrees,  his  son  and  heir," 
&c. ;  afterwards  ambassador  to  England,  for  King  James  VI.  in 
1599.-^CBAwroRD'S  BUtory  af  Renfrew^  p.  101. 
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'^  France.—- Xorfl?/  look  on  our  mueries  !  and  deliver  us 
^'Jrorn  the  wickedness  of  this  corrupt,  court  /"—Knox's 
History  of  the  Reformation;  p.  373-4.* 

Such  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  the  following  ballad, 
as  narrated  by  the  stem  apostle  of  presbytery*  It  will 
readily  strike  the  reader^  that  the  tale  has  suffered  great 
alterations^  as  handed  down  by  tradition;  the  French 
waiting- woman  being  changed  into  Mary  Hamiltcm^t 

*  A  very  odd  ooincideiice,  in  name,  crime,  and  catastrophe,  oc- 
cuired  at  tiie  court  of  Czar  Peter  the  Great.  It  is  thus  detailed  by 
the  obliging  correspondent  who  reconmiended  it  to  my  notice  :— 

Miss  Hambleton,  a  maid  of  honour  to  the  Empress  Catherine, 
had  an  amour,  which,  at  different  times,  produced  three  children. 
She  had  always  pleaded  sickness,  but  Peter,  being  suspicious,  order- 
ed his  physician  to  attend  her,  who  soon  made  the  discovery.  It 
also  appeared,  that  a  sense  of  shame  had  triumphed  over  her  huma- 
nity, and  that  the  children  had  been  put  to  death  as  soon  as  bom. 
Peter  enquired  if  the  father  of  them  was  privy  to  the  murder :  the 
lady  innsted  that  he  was  innocent ;  for  she  had  always  deceived 
him,  by  pretending  that  they  were  sent  to  nurse.  Justice  now  called 
iqwn  the  Emperor  to  punish  the  ofience.  The  lady  was  much 
beloved  by  the  Empress,  who  pleaded  for  her ;  the  amour  was  par- 
donable, but  not  the  murder.  Peter  sent  her  to  the  castle,  and  went 
himself  to  visit  her ;  and  the  fact  being  confessed,  he  pronounced 
her  sentence  with  tears ;  telling  her,  that  his  duty,  as  a  prince,  and 
God*s  vicegerent,  called  on  him  for  that  justice  which  her  crime  had 
rendered  indispensibly  necessary ;  and  that  she  must  therefore  pre- 
pare for  death.  He  attended  her  also  on  the  scafibld,  where  he  em- 
.  braced  her  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  mixed  with  sorrow :  and 
some  say,  when  the  head  was  struck  off,  he  took  it  up  by  the  ear, 
whilst  the  lips  were  still  trembling,  and  kissed  them ;  a  circumstanee 
of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and  yet  not  incredible,  considering  the 
peculiarities  of  his  character. 

t  One  copy  bears,  "  Mary  Miles.''* 
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and  the  Queen's  apothecary  mto  Henry  Diumley.  Yet 
this  is  less  surprisiBg^  '^idien  we  reoollecty  that  one  of  the 
heaviest  of  the  Queen's  complaints  aganst  her  ilUfated 
husband,  was  his  infidelity,  and  that  even  with  her  per- 
sonal attendants.  I  have  been  enabled  to  publish  the 
following  complete  edition  of  the  ballad,  by  copies 
fiom  various  quarters;  that  principally  used  was  com- 
mmucated  to  me,  in  the  most  polite  manner,  by  Mr 
Kiikpatricke  Sharpe,  of  Hoddom,  to  whom  I  am  in* 
debted  for  many  similar  favours. 
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THE  QUEEN'S  MARIE. 


lif  ABIE  Hamilton's  to  the  kirk  ^aiie, 

Wr  ribbons  in  her  h|ur  >    . 
The  KjHg  thought  mairoMitarie  Haihilton, 

Than  ony  that  were  thbre^ 

Marie  Hamilton's  to  the  kirk  ganie; 

wr  ribbons  on  her  breast ; 
The  King  thought  inair  o'  Marie. Haihilton, 

Than  he  listened  to  tihe  priest. 

Marie  Hamilton's  to  the  kirk  gane, 

Wi'  gloves  upon  her  hands ; 
The  King  thought  mair  o'  Marie  Hamilton, 

Than  the  Queen  and  a'  her  lands. . 
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She  liadna  been  about  the  King^8  court 

A  month,  but  barely  one, 
Till  she  was  beloved  by  a*"  the  King'^s  court. 

And  the  King  the  only  man. 


She  hadna  been  about  the  Eing^s  court 

A  month,  but  barely  three, 
Till  frae  the  Eing^s  court  Marie  Hamilton, 

Marie  Hamilton  durst  na  be. 


The  King  is  to  the  Abbey  gane, 

To  pu'  the  abbey  tree. 
To  scale  the  babe  &ae  Marie^s  heart ; 

But  the  thing  it  wadna  be. 

O  she  has  row'^d  it  in  her  apron. 

And  set  it  on  the  sea,-^ 
'^  Gae  sink  ye,  or  swim  ye,  bonny  babe, 
Ye's  get  na  mair  o'  me.** 


(C 


Word  is  to  the  kitchen  gane. 
And  word  is  to  the  ha"*. 

And  word  is  to  the  noble  room, 
Amang  the  ladyes  a"*. 
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That  Marie  Hamilton's  brought  to  bed. 
And  the  bonny  babe's  mist  and  awa'. 

■ 

Scarcely  had  she  lain  down  again, 

And  scarcely  fa'n  asleep, 
When  up  then  started  our  gude  Queen, 

Just  at  her  bed-feet ; 
Saying — ^*  Marie  Hamilton,  where''s  your  babe  ? 

"  For  I  am  sure  I  heard  it  greet.'' 

"  0  no,  O  no,  my  noble  Queen  ? 

^^  Think  no  such  thing  to  be ; 
« 'Twas  but  a  stitch  into  my  side, 

**  And  sair  it  troubles  me." 

^'  (jet  up,  get  up,  Marie  Hamilton : 

"  Get  up,  and  foUow  me ; 
'^  For  I  am  going  to  Edinburgh  town, 

*^  A  rich  wedding  for  to  see." 

0  slowly,  slowly,  raise  slie  up, 

And  slowly  put  she  on ; 
And  slowly  rode  she  out  the  way, 
Wi'  mony  a  weary  groan. 
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The  Queen  was  clad  in  scarlet. 
Her  merry  maidB  an  in  green;    . 

And  every  town  that  they  cam  to. 
They  took  Marie  for  the  Queen. 

^^  Ride  hooly,  hooly,  gentlemen, 

"  Ride  hooly  now  wi'  me ! 
^^  For  never,  I  am  sure,  a  wearier  burd 

^^  Rade  in  your  cumpanie.^ 

But  little  wist  Marie  Hamilton, 
When  she  rade  on  die  brown. 

That  she  was  ga^en  to  Edinburgh  town. 
And  a^  to  be  put  down. 

"  Why  weep  ye  sq,  ye  burgess  wives, 
Why  look  ye  so, on  me  ? 
O,  I  am  going  to  Edinburgh  town, 
"  A  rich  wedding  for  to  see.'^ 

When  she  gaed  up  the  tolbooth  stairs, 
The  corks  frae  her  heels  did  flee ; 

And  lang  or  e''er  she  cam  down  again. 
She  was  condemned  to  die. 
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When  she  cam  to  the  Netherbow  port, 

She  laughed  loud  laughters  three ; 
But  when  she  cam  to  the  gallows  foot. 

The  tears  blinded  her  e^e. 

^^  Yestreen  thp  Qiieen  had  four  Maries, 

"  The  night  shell  hae  but  three ; 
'^  There  was  Marie  Seateb,  and  Marie  Beaton, 

'^  And  Mans  Cfinmdiaid,  and  me. 

"  0,  often  have  I  d^ess^d  my  Queen, 
"  And  put  gold^upon  herhair ;.  >     ^ 

"  But  now  IVe^ttettformy  reward 
''  The  gallows  to  he  my  share. 

"  Often  have  I  dress'd  my  Queen, 

"  And  often  made  her  bed  ; 
"  But  now  IVe  gotten  for  my  reward 

"  The  gallows  tree  to  tread. 

'*  I  charge  ye  all,  ye  mariners, 

"  When  ye  sail  ower  the  faem, 
"  Let  neither  my  father  nor  mother  get  wit, 

"  But  that  Fm  coming  ^ame. 
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it 


I  charge  ye  all,  ye  mariners, 
^^  That  sail  upon  the  sea, 
Let  neither  my  father  nor  mother  get  wit 
This  dog^s  death  Fm  to  die. 


it 


For  if  my  father  and  mother  got  wit. 
And  my  bold  brethren  three, 

O  mickle  wad  be  the  gude  red  blude 
This  day  wad  be  spilt  for  me  I 


<^  O  little  did  my  mother  ken, 
*^  The  day  Ae  cradled  me, 

^^  The  lands  I  was  to  travel  in, 
"  Or  th6  death  I  was  to  die  T 
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Whtn  the  came  to  the  Netherbow  port, — P.  95.  v.  1. 
The  Netherbow  port  was  the  gate  which  divided  the  dty 
of  Edinburgh  from  the  suburb^  called  the  Canongate.  It  had 
towers  and  a  spire^  which  formed  a  fine  termination  to  the 
view  from  the  Cross*  The  gate  w&s  pulled  down  in  one  of 
those  fits  of  rage  for  indiscriminate  destruction^  with  which 
the  magistrates  of  a  corporation  are  sometimes  visited. 

Testreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries, 
The  night  the'U  hoe  but  three,  (J^c— P.  95.  v.  2. 
The  Queen's  Maries  were  four  young  ladies  of  the  highest 
fiimilies  in  Scotland^  who  were  sent  to  France  in  her  train^  and 
returned  with  her  to  Scotland.  They  are  mentiqned  by  Kn6x, 
in  the  quotation  introductory  to  this  ballad.  Keith  gives  us 
their  names,  p.  55.   "  The  young  Queen^  Mary^  embarked  at 

Dunbarton  for  France, and  with  her  went, ,  and 

fbur  young  virgins,  all  of  the  name  of  Mary,  viz.  Livings 
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"  8ton^  Fleming,  Seatoun,  and  Beatoun."  The  Queen's  Ma- 
ries are  mentioned  again  by  the  same  author^  p.  288  and  291, 
in  the  note.  Neither  Mary  Livingston^  nor  Mary  Fleming, 
are  mentioned  in  the  baUad ;  nor  are  the  Mary  Hamilton,  and 
Mary  Carmichael,  of  the  ballad,  mentioned  by  Keith.  But  if 
this  corps  continued  to  consist  of  young  virgins,  as  when  ori- 
ginally raised,  it  could  hardly  have  subsisted  without  occa- 
sional recruits ;  especially  if  we  trust  our  old  bard,  and  John 
Knox. 

The  following  additionoi  notices  of  the  Queen's  Maries^  oc- 
cur in  MoNTEiTii's  Translation  of  Buchanan  s  Epigrams,  S^c. 

Page  60.    Pomp  of  the  Gods  at  the  Marriage  of  Queen  Mary, 

29th  JvXy,  \S6Sy  a  Dialogue* 

DiAKA. 

"  Great  father,  Maries  *  five  late  served  me, 

'*  Were  of  ipy  quire  the  glorious  dignitie ; 

**•  With  these  dear  five  the  heav*n  I'd  r^aiir,    .. 

**  The  happiness  o{  other  gods  to  stain  ; 

"  At  my  lot,  Juno,  Venus,  were  in  ire, 

•'  And  stole  away  one.** 

P.  61. .  Apollo. 

**  Fear  not,  Diana,  I  good  tidings  bring, 
**  And  unto  you  glad  ovacles  I  sing ; 
*<  Juno  commands  your  Maries  to  be  married, 
**  And,  in  all  state,  to  matriage-bed  be  carried. 

P.  62.    Jupiter. 

"  Five  Maries  thine ; 

*'  One  Marie  now  leniains  o{  Delia's  five, 

**  And  she  at  wedlock  o'er  shortly  will  arrive." 


*  The  Queen  seems  to  be  included  in  this  number. 


»» 


•A*- 
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P.  64.  To  Mfury  Flemittg,  the  King's  valentyn-r- 

6S»  To  Maiy  Betoo,  Queen  by  lot,  the  day  before  the  ooromi- 
tion.  Sundry  Vertet, 

The  Queen's  Maries  are  mentioned  in  many  ballads^  and 
the  name  seems  to  have  passed  into  a  general  denomination 
for  female  attendants : 

Now  bear  a  hand,  my  Marie*  a\ 
And  buftk  me  brave,  and  make  me  fine. 

Old  Ballad. 
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THE  BONNY  HYND. 


From  Mr  Heei>'8  MS.,  where  the  following  Note  i>  prefixed 
to  it^'*  Copied  from  the  mouth  of  a  Milkmaid^  nil,  by 


It  was  originally  the  intention  of  the  editor  to  have 
omitted  this  ballad^  on  account  of  the  disagreeable  na- 
ture of  the  subject.  Upon  consideration,  however^  it 
seemed  a  fair  sample  of  a  certain  class  of  songs  and  tales^ 
turning  upon  incidents  the  most  horrible  and  unnatural^ 
with  which  the  vulgar  in  Scotland  are  greatly  delighted^ 
and  of  which  they  have  current  amongst  them  an  ample 
store.  Such^  indeed^  are  the  subjects  of  composition  in 
most  nations^  during  the  early  period  of  society  ;  when 
the  feelings^  rude  and  callous^  can  only  be  affected  by 
the  strongest  stimuli^  and  where  the  mind  does  not^  as 
in  a  more  refined  age^  recoil,  disgusted,  from  the  means 
by  which  interest  has  been  excited.  Hence  incest,  par- 
ricide—crimes^ in  fine,  the  foulest  and  most  enormous. 
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were  the  early  themes  of  the  Grecian  muse.  Whether 
that  delicacy^  which  precludes  the  modern  bard  from 
the  choice  of  such  impressive  and  dreadful  themes,  be 
favourable  to  the  higher  classes  of  poetic  composition^ 
may  perhaps  be  questioned;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  more  important  cause  of  virtue  and  morality  is 
advanced  1t>y  this  exclusion.  The  knowledge^  that  Enor- 
mities are  not  without  precedent,  may  promote^  and 
6ven  suggest  them.  Hence^  the  publication  of  the  New^ 
gate  Renter  has  been  prohibited  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislature^  having  been  found  to  encourage  those  very 
crimes  of  which  it  recorded  the  punishment.  Hence^ 
too^  the  wise  maxim  of  the  Romans,  Facinora  ostendi 
dum  puniantur,Jlagitia  autem  abscondi  dehent. 
The  ballad  has  a  high  degree  of  poetical  merit. 
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THE  BONNY  HYND. 


COPIED 


FROM  THE  MOUTH  OF  A  MILKMAID^ 


IN  1771. 


O  Mat  she  comes,  and  May  she  goes, 
Down  by  yon  gardens  green ; 

And  there  she  spied  a  gallant  squire. 
As  squire  had  ever  been. 


And  May  she  comes,  and  May  she  goes, 

Down  by  yon  hollin  tree ; 
And  thefe  she  spied  a  brisk  young  squire. 

And  a  brisk  young  squire  was  he. 
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"  Give  me  your  green  manteel,  fair  maid ; 

"  Give  me  yoar  maidenhead  t  . 

"  Gin  ye  winna  give  me  your  green  manteel. 
Give  me  your  maidenhead  r 


i( 


"  Perhaps  there  may  be  bairns,  kind  sir  ; 

"  Perhaps  there  may  be  nane  ; 
"  But  if  you  be  a  courtier, 

"  Youll  tell  me  soon  your  name.'' 

• 

"  I  am  nae  courtier,  fair  maid, 
"  But  new  come  frae  the  sea ; 

"  I  am  nae  courtier,  fair  maid, ; 
"  But  when  I  court  with  thee. 


"  They  call  me  Jack,  when  I'm  abroad  ; 

"  Sometimes  they  call  me  John  ; 
"  But,  when  I'm  in  my  father's  bo^yer, 

"  Jock  Randal  is  my  name.^ 


11 
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*^  Ye  l6e,  ye  lee,  ye  bon^y  lid ! 
•   "  Sae  lou  Js  1  hear  ye  lee ! 
<^  For  Vm  Lcml  Randalls  ae  daughter, 
'^  He  has  nae  mair  nor  me. - 


**  Ye  lee,  ye  lee,  ye  bonny  May ! 

**  Sae  loud'^s  I  Tiear  ye  lee  f 
^'  For  I^m  Lord  Randal'^s  ae  ae  son, 

*^  Just  now  come  o'er  the  sea.*" 


She^s  putten  her  hand  down  by  her  gftce. 

And  out  she^s  fA^en  a  knife ; 
Aiid  she  has  put  it  in  her  hearths  bleed. 

And  ta^en  mmy  her  Ufe. 

And  he  has  taVn  up  his  bonny  mster. 

With  the  big  tear  in  his  e^en ; 
And  he  has  buried  his  bonny  sister, 

Amang  the  holUns  green. 

And  sytie  he^s  hied  him  o^er  the  dale. 

His  father  dear  to  see— 
"  Sing,  Oh  f  and  Oh  !  for  my  bonny  hynd, 

"  Beneath  yon  hollin  tree  !"' 

5 
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'^  What  needs  you  care  for  your  bonny  hynd  ? 

*^  For  it  you  needna  care ; 
"  Take  you  the  best,  gi'e  me  the  warst, 

*•  Since  plenty  is  to  spare.*" 

^<  I  calnena  for  your  hynds^  my  lok*d ; 

"  I  carena  for  your  fee ; 
^^  But  Oh  !  and  Oh  !  for  my  bonny  hynd, 

«  Beneath  the  hollin  tree  !'' 


"  0  were  ye  at  your  sister^s  bower, 

^^  Your  sister  fair  to  see, 
'^  You^ll  think  nae  mair  d^  your  bonny  hynd, 

'^  Beneath  the  hi^n  tree.^ 
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O  GIN  MY  LOVE  WERE  YON  RED  ROSE. 


F&OM  ME  HEBD^S  MS, 


O  GIN  my  love  were  yon  red  rose. 
That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa\ 
And  I  mysell  a  drap  of  dew,     . 
Down  on  that  red  rose  I  would  fa\ 

O  my  lovers  bonny,  bonny,  bonny  ; 
My  love''s  bonny,  and  fair  to  see ; 
WheneVr  I  look  on  her  weel-far'^d  face. 
She  looks  and  smiles  again  to  me. 

O  gin  my  love  were  a  pickle  of  wheat. 

And  growing  upon  yon  lily  lee. 
And  I  mysell  a  bonny  wee  bird, 

Awa  wi'  that  pickle  o**  wheat  I  wad  flee. 
O  my  love's  bonny,  &c. 
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« 

0  gin  my  love  were  a  coffer  o"*  gowd. 
And  I  the  keeper  of  the  key, 

1  wad  open  the  kist  wheneVr  I  list. 
And  in  that  coffer  I  wad  be. 

O  my  love's  bonny,  &c. 
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O  GIN  MY  LOVE  WERE  YON  RED  ROSE. 


F&OM  ME  HSBI>'*S  MS, 


O  GIN  my  love  were  yon  red  rose. 
That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa% 
And  I  mysell  a  drap  of  dew,     . 
Down  on  that  red  rose  I  would  fa\ 

O  my  lovers  bonny,  bonny,  bonny  ; 
My  love'*s  bonny,  and  ftur  to  see ; 
WheneVr  I  look  on  her  weel-far'^d  face. 
She  looks  and  smiles  again  to  me. 

O  gin  my  love  were  a  pickle  of  wheat, 

And  growing  upon  yon  lily  lee. 
And  I  mysell  a  bonny  wee  bird, 

Awa  wi^  that  pickle  o"*  wheat  I  wad  flee. 
O  my  love's  bonny,  &c. 
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0  gin  my  love  were  a  coflPer  o^  gowd, 
And  I  the  keeper  of  the  key, 

1  wad  open  the  kist  whene'^er  I  list, 
And  in  that  coffer  I  wad  be. 

O  my  love's  bonny,  &c. 
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O  GIN  MY  LOVE  WERE  YON  RED  ROSE. 


FROM  MR  herd's  MS, 


O  GIN  my  love  were  yon  red  rose. 
That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa\ 
And  I  mysell  a  drap  of  dew,     . 
Down  on  that  red  rose  I  would  fa\ 

O  my  love's  bonny,  bonny,  bonny  ; 
My  love's  bonny,  and  fair  to  see ; 
Whene'er  I  look  on  her  weel-far'd  face. 
She  looks  and  smiles  again  to  me. 

O  gin  my  love  were  a  pickle  of  wheat, 

And  growing  upon  yon  lily  lee. 
And  I  mysell  a  bonny  wee  bird, 

Awa  wi'  that  pickle  o'  wheat  I  wad  flee. 
O  my  love's  bonny,  &c. 
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0  gin  my  love  were  a  coflPer  o^  gowd, 
And  I  the  keeper  of  the  key, 

1  wad  open  the  kist  whene'^er  I  list, 
And  in  that  coffer  I  wad  be. 

O  my  love's  bonny,  &c. 
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O  TELL  ME  HOW  TO  WOO  THEE. 


ThefiUowing  verses  are  taken  down  from  recitatum,  and  are 
averred  to  be  of  the  age  of  Charles  I.  They  have,  indeed, 
much  of  the  romantic  expression  of  passion  contmon  to  the 
poets  of  thai  period,  whose  lays  still  reflected  the  setting  beams 
of  chivalry  ;  but,  since  their  publicaiion  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  the  editor  has  been  informed  that  they  were  conim 
posed  by  the  late  Mr  Gkah am  of  Gartmore. 


If  doughty  deeds  my  ladye  please^ 
Right  soon  1^11  mount  my  steed ; 
And  strong  his  ann,  and  fast  his  seat, 

That  bears  froc  me  the  meed. 
Ill  wear  thy  colours  in  my  cap, 

Thy  picture  in  my  heart ; 
And  he,  that  bends  not  to  thine  eye. 
Shall  rue  it  to  his  smart. 

Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love ; 

O  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee  ! 
For  thy  dear  sake,  nao  care  111  take, 
Tho^  ne^er  another  trow  me. 
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If  gay  attire  delight  thine  eye, 

1^11  dight  me  in  array  ; 
I^Il  tend  thy  chamber  door  all  night, 

And  squire  thee  all  the  day. 
If  sweetest  sounds  can  win  thy  ear, 
These  sounds  I'll  strive  to  catch  ; 
Thy  voice  Til  steal  to  woo  thysell. 
That  voice  that  nane  can  match. 

Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love ; 

O  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee  ! 
For  thy  dear  sake,  nae  care  Fll  take, 
Tho'  ne'er  another  trow  me. 


But  if  fond  love  thy  heart  can  gain, 

I  never  broke  a  vow ; 
Nae  maiden  lays  her  skaith  to  me, 

I  never  lov'd  but  you. 
For  you  alone  I  ride  the  ring. 

For  you  I  wear  the  blue ; 
For  you  alone  I  strive  to  sing, 
O  tell  me  how  to  woo  ! 

O  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love ; 

O  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee  i 
For  thy  dear  sake,  nae  care  Til  take, 
Tho*  ne'er  another  trow  me. 
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THE  SOUTERS  OF  SELKIRK. 


This  little  lyric  piece^  with  those  which  immediately 
follow  in  the  collection^  relates  to  the  fatal  battle  of 
Flodden^  in  which  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
fell  around  their  sovereign,  James  IV. 
'  The  ancient  and  received  tradition  of  the  burgh  of 
Selkirk  affirms,  that  the  citizens  of  that  tovm  distin«^ 
guished  themselves  by  their  gallantry  on  that  disastrous 
occasion.  Eighty  in  number,  and  headed  l>y  their 
town-clerk,  they  joined  their  monarch  on  his  entrance 
into  England.  James,  pleased  with  the  appearance  of 
this  gallant  troop,  knighted  their  leader,  William  Bry- 
done,  upon  the  field  of  battle,  from  which  few  of  the 
men  of  Selkirk  were  destined  to  return.  They  distin-^ 
guished  themselves  in  the  conflict,  and  were  almost  all 
slain.  The  few  survivors,  on  their  return  home,  found, 
by  the  side  of  Lady- Wood  Edge,  the  corpse  of  a  fe- 
male, wife  to  one  of  their  fallen  comrades,  with  a  child 
sucking  at  her  breast.   In  memory  of  this  latter  event. 
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oontiniies  the  tradition,  the  present  arms  of  the  burgh 
bear  a  female^  holding  a  child  in  her  arms^  and  seated 
on  a  sarcophagus^  decorated  with  the  Scottish  lion ;  in 
the  back-ground  a  wood. 

A  learned  antiquary,  whose  judgment  and  accuracy 
claim  respect,  has  made  some  observations  upon*  the 
probability:  of  this  tradition,  which  the  editor  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting,  as  an  introduction  to  what  he  has 
to  offer  upon  -.the  same  subject.  And,  if  he  shall  have 
the  misfortune  to  differ  from  the  learned  gentleman,  he 
will  at  leiast  lay  cfoididly  before  the  public  the  grounds 
of  his  opinion.  .  - 

-  **  That  the  souters  of  Selkirk  should,  in  1513,  amount 
''  to  fourscore  fighting  men,  is  a  circumstance  utterly 
'^  incredible. '  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  all  the 
''  shoemakers  in  Scotland  could  have  produced  such  an 
''  army,  at  a  period  when  shoes  must  have  been  still  less 
worn  than  they  are  at  present.  Dr  Johnson,  indeed, 
was  told  at  Aberdeen,  that  the  people  learned  the  art 
of  making  shoes  from  Cromwell's  soldiers.-^<  The 
'*  numbera,'  he  adds,  '  that  go  barefoot,  are  still  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  shoes  may  be  spared ;  they  are  not 
yet  considered  as  necessaries  of  life ;  for  tall  bc^s,  not 
otherwise  meanly  dressed,  run  without  them  in  the 
streets ;  and,  in  the  islands,  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
pass  several  of  their  first  years  with  naked  feet.' — 
(Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,  p.  5b.)  Away,  then, 
''  with  the  fable  of  the  souters  of  Selkirk.  Mr  Tytler, 
though  he  mentions  it  as  the  subject  of  a  song,  or  bal- 
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^'  lad, '  does  not  remember  ever  So  have  seen  ihe  Origi* 
'^  nal  genuine  words/ — as  he  obligingly  acknowledged 
''  in  a  letter  to  the  editor.  Mr  Robertson^  however^ 
who  gives  the  statistical  account  of  the  pariah  of  Sel« 
kirk,  seems  to  know  something  more  of  the  matter— 
'  Som^/  says  he»  ^  have  veryjTahely  attributed  to  thb 
''  event  (the  battle  of  Flowden«)  that  8ong> 

<  Up  wi*  the  souten  of  Selkirk, 

*  And  down  with  the  Barl  of  Hume.* 

*'  There  was  no  Earl  of  Hume/  he  adds, '  at  tiiat  tim^ 
'^  nor  was  this  song  composed  till  long  after.  It  arose 
*^  from  a  bet  betwixt  the  Philiphaugb  and  Hume  &mi«> 
"  lies;  the  souters  (or  shoemakers)  of  Selkirk,  against 
"  the  men  of  Hume,  at  a  match  of  football,  in  which  the 
^*  souters  of  Selkirk  completely  gained,  and  afterwards 
''  perpetuated  their  victory  in  that  song/— This  is  de- 
*^  cisive ;  and  so  much  for  Scottish  tradition."«*^Note 
to  Historical  Essay  on  ScoHsk  Song,  prefixed  to  ScoHsh 
Songs,  in  2  vdls.  179^ 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  passage  of  Mr  Robert- 
son's statistical  account,  above  quoted,  does  not  relate 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition,  but  to  the  origin  of 
the  song,  which  is  obviously  a  separate  and  distinct 
question*  The  entire  passage  in  the  statistical  account 
(of  which  a  part  only  is  quoted  in  the  essay)  runs  thus  : 

<<  Here,  too,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Selkirk,  who 
**  breathed  the  manly  spirit  of  real  freedom,  justly  merit 
<<  particular  attention.  Of  one  hundred  citizens^  who  fol- 
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*'  lowed  the  fortrnies  of  Jamed  IV.  on  the  plains  <^Flow- 
**  den^a  few  ustamed,  loaded  with  tht  Kpoild  tids^  from 
''  the  enemy.  Sotne  (tf  the»e  irophiee  still  sut>vive  the  rust 
'*  of  time^  and  the  elbets  of  tiegligence«  The  despeynt^ 
''  yakiur  of  die  cituKetis  of  Selkbk>  whioh^  on  th^t  fktd 
'^  day^  was  eminently  conspicuous  to  both  ai^nies^  pto^ 
dttced  vety  opposite  effects.  The  implacitble  resent* 
vasat  of  the  English  reduced  theiir  delenceless  toWn  t6 
ashes;  wldle  thdrgrliteful  SOveteigti  (Jami^sV.)  show^ 
^  ed  his  sttise  of  their  vilour^  by  a  gi'ant  of  an  extensive 
f <  portkm  of  tiiie  forest,the  trees  for  bttildkig  theii'  hOttieSi 
''  and  the  property  ai  the  reward  of  theii*  heroidni.''--i- A 
note  is  added  by  Mr  Robertson.-^''  A  stdndaf  d^  the  ap- 
**  peanuice  of  which  bespeaks  its  ftnti^uity^  is  still  cai*^ 
^  ricd  annually  (on  the  day  of  ifiding  their  coiiimoh)  by 
^  the  corp^ation  i^  weaVevs^  by  a  member  of  which  it 
^  wss  takittf  ^om  the  English  iu  the  field  of  Flowdeti. 
**  tt  may  be  added>  thdt  the  sword  of  William  Brydohe, 
^  the  town  dei'k^  who  led  the  dtizrens  to  the  battle  (aiid 
<«  Who  is  said  to  have  beeh  knighted  fen*  his  valour)^  is 
*^  sifll  in  the  possession  of  John  B^ydon^  a  citizen  of  SeU 
<*  kii^k,  his  lineal  d^sCendatit"^-^ An  additional  note  coil* 
tsins  the  passage  quoted  in  the  Essay  on  Scotiish  Song. 
tf  the  teSthuoKfy  of  Mt  Robettson  is  to  be  received  as 
deeisive  of  the  questioh^  the  leaimed  author  of  the  es-i 
say  will  sutely  admits  upon  f  e-perusal>  that  the  passage 
in  the  l^tfttistical  Accouut  contains  the  most  positive  and 
nnequivoeal  declatation  of  his  belief  in  the  tradition. 

VOL.  III.  tt 
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Neither  ddes  the  story  itself,  upon  dose  examination, 
contain  any  thing  inconsistent  with  probability.  The 
towns  upon  the  Border,  and  especially  Selkirk  and  Jed- 
burgh, were  inhabited  by  a  race  of  dtisens,  who,  from 
the  necessity  of  their  situation,  and  from  the  nature  of 
their  possessions,  (held  by  burgage  tenure,)  were  innied 
to  the  use  of  arms.  Selkirk  was  a  county  town,  and  a 
royalburgh;  and  when  thearray  of  thekingdom,  amount- 
ing to  no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  warriors,  was 
marshalled  by  the  royal  command,  eighty  men  seems  no 
unreasonable  proportion  from  a  place  of  consequenccy 
lying  so  very  near  the  scene  of  action. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  literally,  that  the 
men  of  Selkirk  were  all  souiersm  This  appellation  was 
obviously  bestowed  on  them,  because  it  was  the  trade 
most  generally  practised  in  the  town,  and  therefore 
passed  into  a  general  epithet.  Even  the  existence  of 
such  a  craft,  however,  is  accounted  improbable  by  the* 
learned  essayist,  who  seems  hardly  to  allow,  that  the 
Scottish  nation  was,  at  that  period,  acquainted  with  the* 
art  '*  of  accommodating  their  feet  with  shoes."  And 
here  he  attacks  us  with  our  own  weapons,  and  wields 
the  tradition  of  Aberdeen  against  that  of  Selkirk.  We 
shall  not  stop  to  enquire,  in  what  respect  Cromwell's 
regiment  of  missionary  coblers  deserves,  in  point  of  pro« 
bability,  to  take  precedence  of  the  souters  of  Selkirk. 
But,  allowing  that  all  the  shoemakers  in  England,  with 
ProMe'the^Lord  Barebones  at  their  head,  had  generous*, 
ly  combined  to  instruct  the  men  of  Aberdeeu  in  the  arts 
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of  psalmody  and  coblingi  it  by  no  means  be^s  upon 
the  present  question.  If  instruction  was  at  all  neces« 
sary,  it  must  have  been  in  teaching  the  natives  how  to 
make  shoes,  properly  so  called^  in  opposition  to  hn^ues  : 
Fw  there  were  cordiners  in  Aberdeen  long  before  Crom- 
well's visity  and  several  fell  in  the  battle  of  the  Bridge  of 
Dee^  as  appears  from  Spalding's  History  of  the  Troubles 
in  Scotland,  vol.  II.  p.  140.  Now>  the  "  single-soaled 
"  fhoon,"  made  by  the  souters  of  Selkirk^  were  a  sort  of 
brogues,  with  a  single  thin  soal ;  the  purchaser  himself 
performing  the  further  operation  of  sewing  on  another 
of  thick  leather*  The  rude  and  imperfect  state  of  this 
manu&cture  sufficiently  evinces  the  antiquity  of  the 
craft*  Thus^  the  profession  of  the  citizens  of  Selkirk, 
instead  of  invalidating^  confirms  the  traditional  account 
of  their  valour. 

'  The  total  devastation  of  this  unfortunate  burgh,  after 
the  fatal  battle  of  Floddeii^  is  ascertained  by  the  charters 
under  which  the  corporation  hold  their  privileges.  The 
first  of  these  is  granted  by  James  V.,  and  is  dated  4th 
March^  1535«-6.  The  narrative  or  inductive  clause  of 
the  deed,  is  in  these  words :  **  Sdatis  quia  nos  conside" 
**  rantes  et  irUelligentes  quod  Carte  Evidencie  et  Utere  ve* 
"  terisfundacumis  et  infeqfamJenti  burgi  nostri  de  Selkirk 
*<  et  libertatum  ejusdem  burgensibus  et  communilati  ipsvus 
"  per  nobUissimos  progenitores  nostros  quorum  animabus 
**  propicietur  Deus  dat,  et  concess.  per  guerrarum  assuUus 
**  pestem  combustionem  et  alias  pro  majore  parte  vastantur 
'*  et  distruuntur  unde  mercantiarum  usus  inter  ipsos  bur^ 
'^  genses  cessavit  in  eorum  magnam  lesionem  cu:  reipublice 
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<<  e(  Ubertaiis  Bnrgi  nastri  aaU^dkt.  destruccidnem  ei  pri** 
^Judicittfn  ac  ingens  nobis  dampnum  penes  nostras  Cmsiu^ 
*f  mas  etjirmas  bargales  et  eodem  nehis  debit*  si  subitum 
*'  in  eisdem  remedium  minime  habitumjuerit  JiOS  igiiur 
'^  pietati  etjusiida  moti  ac  pro  poiicia  et  edifieiis  infra 
^'  regnum  nostrum  habend.  de  now}  inftodamus^  Sfc.  Tlie 
charter  proceeds^  in  eonunon  fonn^  to  ereet  anew  thd 
town  of  Selkirk  into  a  royal  burgh^  with  all  the  'prlvi< 
leges  annexed  to  such  corporations.  This  mark  of  rojral 
favour  was  confirmed  by  a  second  charter^  executed  by 
the  same  monarch*  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of  raju 
jority,  and  dated  April  8, 1588.  This  deed  of  confinna* 
tion  first  narrates  the  charter^  which  has  been  abeady 
quoted^  and  thenproceeds  to  mention  other  grants^  wiiioh 
had  been  conferred  upon  the  burgh,  during  the  minCM*i« 
ty  of  James  V.,  and  which  are  thus  expressed :  *'  W« 
'*  fi>r  the  gude  trew  and  thankful  serviee  done  and  to 
^'  be  done  to  ws  be  owre  lovittis  the  baillies  burgesses 
**  and  communite  of  our  burgh  of  Sdikirk  and  f(W  cer« 
'^  tain  olheris  reasonable  causis  and  considevationis  mo* 
^'  ving  ws  be  the  tennor  hereof  grantis  and  gevis  license 
•''  to  thame  and  thair  successors  to  ryfe  out  breke  and 
*^  teil  yeirlie  ane  thousand  *  acres  of  their  common  la&dis 
*<  of  our  said  burgh  in  what  part  thairof  thea  pleas  for 


*  It  18  probable  that  Mr  Robertson  had  not  seen  this  deed,  when  he 
Wrote  bis  Statistical  Account  of  tihe  Parish  of  Selkirk ;  for  it  appears, 
that,  initei^d  of  a  ^wt  of  lands,  the  privilege  granted  to  the  eoaunt:^ 
nitj  was  a  right  of  tilling  one  thousand  acres  of  those  which  already 
belonged  to  the  burgh.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  previous  to  the  field  of 
Flodden^  ^etown  must  have  been  possessed  of  a  spacious  demainy  to 
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poleej  itrengthing  and  bigging  of  the  saibjn  &r  thte 
wde  of  w»  and  of  lie^i  rq»Birand  diairta  and  defedc^ 
agaifda  ome'mi]ld]aiii0m3ds  of  Inglaml  and  other  wayte 
and  will  and  gnixitis  that  thai  sail  noebt  be  CaUit  ac^ 
caait  HOT  ineair  ony  danger  or  diaith  thairtkrow  iti 
tludr  persenis  landis  nor  gudis  in  ony  wile  iti  time  cum^ 
itig  NoCHTwrrHaTANDin o  ony  owre  ectis  ov  statatiis 
^  maid  or  to  be  moid  in  the  oontrar  in  ony  poir^  coBte- 
'^  nit  t^HBrein  anent  the  <|iihilkii  we  diapeas  with  ^lame 
**  he  thir  owve  iettenr  with  power  to  tbem  to  occupy  the 
dankis  hmdift  with  thare  awne  gudis*  or  to  set  th^nie  to 
teaantis  as  thai  sail  tinnk  niaiat  escpedi^txt  fbv  the  wde 
^  of  omr  said  burgh  with  firei  isdie  and  eotri  and  with 
^  aliand  aimdry  utfaeria  coiaafiodfteis  iraedoHMiittEdaaiteif- 
''  tie  and  nichtoia  peetaxenlia  whatsuiaenMif  pertenyng 
^  or  tint  ryohtuidy  may  pertene  diairtoi  perpetoally  iti 
'*  iyne  dnnkig  delie  (foieldie  wde  and  ini  peace  but  ony 
f*'  revGtealidoaioijagaaeeailiDgwfaatsifnaeverOevinundc^ 
^  owtc  signet  and  sabscmit  with  owiefaand  at  Slriv^- 
^  liogtheitweniydtf  of  JmBiTheyereof  Godanethoor- 
aand  fiise  hvndxeth  and  tioretty  six  yeris  asid  of  cxtr 
leffise  the  twemy  thre  yere.'*  Here  follows  another 
§mnt :  ^  We  UivncnisTAi^DrNO  ^^tmn^  burgb  of  Sd-i 


I  ■^^  -*rf  m^^m»^  «.^— .  ■^  — ■« —  -  i^-M — >£ ^u — »  ■»  ar  n. —  •   '      -j      -  -         ■-*  1 


Which'  a  thousand  acres  in  tillage  might  bear  a  due  proportion.  This 
diiftMMiace  aseettaifls  Ihe  antiquity  and  power  of  the  burgh ;  for,  had 
ihialai|grtIMi«fUnd  been  graatfd  duittg  the  minority  of  Jmtiet  v., 
the  donation,  to  be  effectual,  must  have  been  included  in  th«  chart^n 
of  confirmation* 
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<'  kirk  and  inhabitants  thairof  continuacis  sms  thb 
''  Field  of  Flodouns  hes  been  oppreasiit  heriit  and 
<'  owre  ninin  be  theves  and  traitors  whairthrow  the 
**  haunt  o(  merchtodice  has  cessit  amangis  thame  of 
"  kngtyme  bygane  and  thai  heriit  thairthrow  and  we 
"  defraudit  of  owre  custumis  and  dewites  Thairfor 
^  and  for  divers  utheris  resonable  causis  and  consider- 
**  ationes  moving  us  be  the  tenor  heirof  of  our  kinglie 
^'  power  fre  motive  and  autorite  ryall  grantis  and  givis. 
^'  to  thame  and  thair  successors  ane  fair  day  begynand 
*^  at  the  feist  of  the  Conception  of  owre  Lady  next  to 
**  cam  aftere  the  day  of  the  date  hereof  and  be  the  oc« 
'*  tavis  of  the  sammyn  perpetualy  in  time  cuming  To 
''  be  usit  and  exercit  be  thame  als  frelie  in  time  cuming 
**  as  ony  uther  fair  is  usit  or  ezerdt  be  ony  otheris  owre 
''  burrowis  within  our  realme  payand  yeirlie  custumis 
*^  and  doweities  aucht  and  wont  as  effeiris  firelie  quiet- 
'^  lie  wele  and  in  pece  but  ony  revocation  obstakill  impe-< 
*^  diment  or  agane  calling  whatsumever  subscrivet  with 
owre  hand  and  gevin  under  our  Signet  at  Kirkalby 
the  secund  day  of  September  The  yere  of  God  ane 
^  thousand  five  hundreth  and  threty  sex  yeris  and  of  our 
'  regne  the  twenty  three  yeir."    The  charter  of  :confir- 
matioUj  in  which  all  these  deeds  and  letters  of  donation 
are  engrossed,  proceeds  to  ratify  and  confirm  them  in  the 
most  ample  manner.  The  testing  clause^  as  it  is  termed  in 
law  language^  is  in  these  words :  *'In  cufus  ret  Testimotiu 
"  um  huic  presenle  carte  nosire  conjlrmaiumts  magnum  si- 
'*  giUum  nostrum  apponi  precepimus  Testibus  Reverenm 


tt 
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dunmo  reverendisque  in  Christo  Patrihus  Gawmo  Ar- 
ckiepisco  Glasguen.  CanceUario  nostra  Georgia  Episcopo 
**  Dunkelden,  Henrico  Episcopo  Candide  Case  nastreque 
"  CapeUe  regie  StrivUengen,  dUectis  nastris  consanguineis 
''  Jacaba  Moravie  Comite  Sfc.  ArcMbaldo  ConUte  de  Er* 
''  giie  Domino  Campbell  et  Lortie  Magistra  Hospidi  nos* 
**  iri  Hugone  Comite  de  EgUnton  Domino  Montgomeri^ 
"  Malcolmo  Domino  Flemyr^  magna  Camerario  nostra 
"  FenerainUbus  in  Christo  Pairibus  Patricio  Priore  Ec-' 
"  desie  MetropoUtane  Sanctiandree  Alexandra  Abbate 
"  Monasterii  nostri  de  Cambuskynneth  dUectis  famUian^ 
"  bus  nostris  Thoma  ErsMn  de  Brechin  Secretario  nostra 
**  Jaeoba  CalvUle  de  Estwemis  compotorum  nostrorum  ro- 
"  tuUUore  et  nostre  canceUarie  directore  miUtibus  et  Magis- 
**  tro  Jacobo  FouHs  de  Calintoun  nostrorum  roiulorum  Re- 
"  gistri  et  ConcilU  ckrica,  apud  Edinburgh  octavo  die 
"mensis  AprUisAnno  Domini  miUesimo  quingentesimo 
**  trtgesinto  octavo  et  regm  nostri  vicesimo  quinto" 
'  From  these  extracts^  which  are  accurately.copied  fix>m 
the  original  charters,*  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  1st, 
that  Selkirk  was  a  place  of  importance  before  it  was  ruin- 
ed by  the  English ;  and,  2d,  *'  that  the  voice  of  merchants 
"  had  ceased  in  her  streets/'  in  consequence  of  the  fatal 
field  of  Flodden.  But  further,  it  seeins  reasonable  to  in- 
fer, that  so  many  marks  of  royal  favour,  granted  within 
so  short  atime  of  each  other,  evince  the  gratitude,  as  well 
as  the  compassion^  of  the  monarch,  and  were  intended  to 
reward  the  valour,  as  well  as  to  relieve  the  distress,  of  the 


•  The  charters  are  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  burgh 
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mni  <»f  S^irk.  TliM  ev^ory  «lreuiB$t«a^  <if  the  ^pnri^ 
leu  evidcDPce,  m  fiv  as  it  gQC»>  t«UiQ9  widi  tb&QV«l  tr«d)« 
tioo  ^Ihe  jpbaWtapta;  and^ thor^fofci^  tbougb t]xeh|t«r 
QMij  b^  fxagganted,  it  svrely  cfiim^C  be  disimflecl  as 
entirely  v<Md  of  foundation.  Xbat  Wiltiam  Bfy^ioae 
aetually  ei^oyed  the  honour  of  ImightiiMdi  ii  aaper- 
tmodb^  many  of  the  deeds^  in  whkhhifi  Bame  appears 
at  A  notary  pablie«  John  Brydpoe^  Uneal  deaceadtoit 
rfthegaOaal  tovo-deriR^  it  ttitt  aliye»  ami  poflpoiwed  of 
tber^qfMA  mentioned  by  Mr  iU>bertaoii.  The.oIdQiaB> 
liiQUghi9aAiiiftrioffitatianofUle>.reeeive6comi 
attention  fiom  hia  fdlov^citiseiie^  and  elaim  aft  small 
merit  to  himself  on  aoeoimt  of  hit  luttve  ancestor** 

Thus  fiir  conwcimg  th^  tracyifeioa  of  tixe  evploitA  of  the 
m(mof  Sdkirk,atF]oddi»ifidld«  Whether  tbAfo^owpg 
verseadi^  ordo^not^beairapy  aUusiQirtAthate^vmUisa 
aapamte^  and  lesa  itttaeating  ^eatioo.  The  ppinwai^  of 
Mr  Robertson,  re&f»n^  thevn  ta  a  different  origii^  has 
been  already  mentianedj.  but  his.authority>  though  logh* 
ly  respectable^  is  not  absolutely  dedsire  ef  the  questm^ 

The.late.Mr  Plummoi^  sberiffrdepnte  of  thft  county  of 
SfiUdfk^  a  fiuthfttl  and  accurate  antiquary,  enteritaniisd.^ 
very  opposite  opinion*  He  has  thus  es^pressed  bimsielf 
up<m  the  sul^ect^  in  the  course  of  his  Uterary  Qons^^ 
pondence  with  Mr  Herd  : 

^^  Of  tha  souters  of  SeUsirk^  I  nflven  heard  any  worde 
but  the  following  verse : 


*r*"*i^"^»*^-r»"""""""»^^"^F*»TTT"^w»" 


ponsin^iM^liQiu 
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^  Ujp  «$tb  die  Sutoiv  o£  Salkhrk.. 

*'  And  down  wi'  the  Karl  of  Home ; 
'  And  up  wi*  a^  the  bra^  lads 

*  Tltofe  sew  the  8ui^e-6ol«d  dMon.* 

* 

^'  It  ifl  evident,  thai  these  \rank  caonot  be  to  anetent 
"  as  to  come  near  the  time  when  the  battle  ¥ras  foagfat; 
'^  as  Lard  Home  waft  not  ereated  aa  End  till  niear  &  cen- 
^  tuly  after  that  pesiod. 

'^  Our  clefgyttiaa>  in  the  ^'  StaCistieal  Aceonnty."  vq1« 
"  11%  p»  48^  note^  says,  that  these  wbbd»  wese  coaipoaed 
"  upon  a  match  at  foot-ball^  between  the  Philiphaugh 
"  and  Homd  families.  I  was  ^we  years  at  school  at  Sel« 
*•  fcnk,  have  lived  all  my  days  within  two  miles  of  that 
"  town^  and  never  once  beard  a  tradition  of  this  imagi* 
"  nary  contest  till  I  saw  it  in  print 

''  Although  the  words  are  not  very  ancient^  there  is 
"  every  reason  to  believe^  that  they  allude  to  the  battle 
''  of  Flodden^  and  to  the  different  behaviour  of  the  sou- 
''  tersj  and  Lord  Home^  upon  that  occasion.  At  election 
*'  dinners,  &c.  when  the  Selkirk  folks  begin  to  getjbu', 
''  (merry)  they  always  call  for  music,  and  for  that  tune 
"  in  particular.*  At  such  times  I  never  heard  a  souter 
''  hint  at  the  foot-ball>  but  many  times  speak  of  the  bat- 


A  angular  custom  is  observed  at  conf^ring  the  freedom  of  the 

bnigh.    Four  or  five  bristles,  such  as  are  used  by  shoemakers,  are  at- 

tMhed  to  the  seal  of  the  burgess  ticket   These  the  new-made  burgess 

must  dip  in  his  wine,  and  pass  through  his  mouth,  in  token  of  respect 

for  the  souters  of  Selkirk.   This  ceremony  is  on  no  account  dispensed 
with. 
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**  tie  of  Flodden/'— Le<^  from  Mr  Phtmmer  to  Mr 
Herd,  ISih  January,  1793. 

The  editor  has  taken  every  opportunity,  which  his  si- 
tuation* has  afforded  him,  to  obtain  information  on  this 
point,  and  has  been  enabled  to  recover  two  additional 
verses  of  the  song. 

The  yellow  and  green,  mentioned  in  the  second  Verse, 
are  the  liveries  of  the  house  of  Home.  When  the  Lord 
Home  came  to  attend  the  governor,  Albany,  his  atten- 
dants were  arrayed  in  Kendal-green.-— Godscroft. 


*  Thai  the  editor  luooeeded  Mr  Plummer  in  his  Mee  of  sberiff-de^ 
pute,  and  has  himself  the  honour  to  be  a  souter  of  Selkirk,  may  per- 
haps ftnni  the  best  apology  for  the  length  of  this  dissertation* 


'.V- 
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THE  SOUTERS  OF  SELKIRK. 


Up  wi'  the  Souters  of  Selkirk, 
And  down  wi'  the  Earl  of  Home  ; 

And  up  wi'  a'  the  braw  lads, 
That  sew  the  smgle-soled  shoon. 

Fye  upon  yellow  and  yellow. 
And  fye  upon  yellow  and  green ; 

But  up  with  the  true  blue  and  scarlet, 
And  up  wi'  the  single-soled  sheen. 

Up  wivthe  Souters  of  Selkirk, 
For  they  are  baith  trusty  and  leal  j 

And  up  wi'  the  men  of  the  Forest,* 
And  down  with  the  Mersef  to  the  deil. 


•  SeUriAshirc,  otherwise  caUed  Ettrick  Forest, 
t  Berwickshiw,  otherwise  called  the  Merse. 
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NOTE 


ON 


THE  SOUTERS  OF  SELKIRK. 


X^'*"*      ''fi 


It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  a  formal  reAitation  of 
the  popular  calumny^  which  taxed  Lord  Home  with  being  the 
murderer  of  his  sovereign^  and  t&e  eause  of  the  defeat  at  Fiod- 
den.   So  far  fVom  exhibiting  any  marks  of  cowardioo^or  disaf- 
fection^ the  division^  headed  by  that  unfortunate  nobleman^ 
was  the  only  part  of  the  Scottish  army  which  W8(s  conducted 
with  common  pnidenee  on  that  fktal  day.  Hiis  body* formed 
the  vanguard^  and  entirely  routed  the  division  of  Sir  Edmund 
Howardj  to  which  they  were  opposed ;  but  the  reserve  of  the 
English  cavalry  rendered  it  impossible  ftr.Hoiaidjrnotiwilihstand- 
ing  his  success^  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  king>  who  was  irre« 
trievably  ruined  by  his  own  impetuosity  of  temper, — Pinkek- 
ton's  History i  vol,  II.  p.  105.  The  escape  of  JVones  fit)m  the 
field  of  battle  haa  \mE%  been  dcseniedly  naliediritL  that  of 
King  Sebastian,  and  similar  spedosa  miracula  with  which  the 
vulgar  have  been  amused  in  all  ages.  Indeed>  the  Scottish  na« 
tion  were  so  very  unwilling  to  admit  any  advanto^  on  the 
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Etai^li  part,  that  tibey  fleem  eetuaUy  to  ha^  set  up  pceten- 
sions  to  the  mfory.*^  The  lame  temper  of  mind  led  iheka 
eagerly  to  asciibe  the  lofla  of  dieir  monardi^  and  his  army^  to 
any  eanfie^  rather  than  to  his  own  muooiidaGl,  and  the  mpe- 
rlor  mUitarir  skill  of  the  ISn^iah.  There  can  he  no  douht^ 
that  James  actually  fell  an  the  field  of  hattiie^  the  slaughter- 
place  of  his  nohles. — Pinkertok^  ibid.  His  dead  hody  was  in- 
terred in  the  monastery  of  Sheen^  in  Surry ;  and  Stowe  men- 
tions^ with  regard  to  it^  the  following  degrading  circumstances: 
"  After  the  hattle,  the  hodie  of  the  said  king,  heing  founds 
"  was  closed  in  lead^  and  conveyed  from  thence  to  London^ 
"  and  to  the  monasterie  of  Sheyne^  in  Surry^  where  it  remain- 
"  ed  for  a  time^  in  what  order  I  am  not  certaine ;  hut^  since 
"  the  dissolution  of  that  house^  in  the  reigne  of  Edward  VI  .^ 
"  Henry  Gray,  Duke  of  Norfolke,  heing  lodged,  and  keeping 
"  house  there,  I  have  heeu  shewed  the  same  hodie,  so  lapped 
*'  in  lead,  dose  to  the  head  and  hodie,  throwne  into  a  waste 
"  room,  amongst  the  old  timher,  lead,  and  other  ruhhle.  Since 
''  the  which  time,  workmen  there,  for  their  foolish  pleasure, 
"  hewed  off  his  head ;  and  Lancelot  Youug,  master  glazier  to 
"  Queen  EUzaheth,  feeling  a  sweet  savour  to  come  from  thence, 
"  and  seeing  the  same  dried  from  all  moisture,  and  yet  the 


*  <'  Against  the  proud  Scotte*8  clattering, 
That  never  wyll  leave  their  tratdying  ; 
Wan  they  the  field  and  lost  theyr  king  ? 
They  may  well  say,  fie  on  that  winning ! 

Lo  these  fond  sottes  and  tratlying  Scottes, 
How  they  are  blinde  in  thejrr  own  minde. 
And  will  not  know  theyr  overthrow. 
At  Branxton  moore  they  are  so  stowre. 
So  frantike  mad,  and  say  they  had. 
And  wan  the  field  with  spcare  and  shielde : 
That  is  as  true  as  black  is  blue.  Sec 

Skelton  laureate  against  the  Scottes. 
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"  fbrm  remaintng^  with  haire  of  the  head^  and  beard  red, 
"  brougfat  it  to  London,  to  hie  house  in  Woodnrtreet,  where, 
''  for  a  time,  he  kept  it,  for  its  sweetness,  but,  in  the  end, 
''  canaed  the  sexton  ofthat  chnreh  (St  Michael's,  Wood«^street) 
**  to  bury  it  amongst  other  bones  taken  out  of  their  chameL'* 
•— -Stowi's  Survey  of  London,  p.  639. 
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THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST. 


PART  FIRST. 


The  following  well-known  and  beautiful  stanzas  were 
composed^  many  years  ago,  by  a  lady  of  family  in  Rox- 
burghshire. The  manner  of  the  ancient  minstrels  is  so 
happily  imitated^  that  it  required  the  most  positive  evi- 
dence to  convince  the  editor  that  the  song  was  of  modern 
date.  Such  evidence,  however^  he  has  been  able  to  pro- 
cure ;  having  been  favoured,  through  the  kind  interven- 
tion of  Dr  Somerville  (well  known  to  the  literary  world, 
as  the  historian  of  King  William,  &c.,)  with  the  follow- 
ing authentic  copy  of  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest. 

From  the  same  respectable  authority,  the  editor  is  en- 
abled to  state,  that  the  tune  of  the  ballad  is  ancient,  as 
well  as  the  two  following  lines  of  the  first  stanza : 

IVeheard  them  lilting  at  the  ewes  milking. 


The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a*  wede  awaj. 
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Some  years  afler  the  song  was  composed^  a  lady,  who 
is  now  dead,  repeated  to  the  author  another  imperfect 
line  of  the  original  ballad,  which  presents  a  simple  and 
affecting  image  to  the  mind : 

*'  I  ride  single  on  my  sftddio, 

*•  For  the  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a*  wede  away." 

The  first  of  these  trifling  fra^nents,  joined  to  the  re- 
membrance of  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  (in  the  cala- 
mities accompanying  which  the  inhabitants  of  Ettrick 
Forest  suffered  a  distinguished  share^)  and  to  the  pre- 
sent solitary  and  desolate  appearance  of  the  country, 
excited,  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  the  ideas,  which  she 
has  expressed  in  a  strain  of  elegiac  sitnplieity'and  ten-* 
demess,  which  has  seldom  been  equalkid^ 
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THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOBEST. 


PART  FIEST. 


IVe  heard  them  lilting,  at  the  ewe  milkmg, 

Lasses  a^  lilting,  before  dawn  of  day  ; 
But  now  they  are  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning ; 

The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a^  wede  awae. 

At  bughts,  in  the  morning,  nae  blythe  lads  are  scorning; 

Lasses  are  lonely,  and  dowie,  and  wae ; 
Nae  daiSng,  nae  gabbing,  but  sighing  and  sabbing ; 

Ilk  ane  lifta(  her  leglin,  and  hies  her  awae. 

In  har'st,  at  the  shearing,  nae  youths  now  are  jearing ; 

Bandsters  are  rqnkled,  and  lyart  or  gray ; 
At  fair,  or  at  preaching,  nae  wooing,  nae  fleeching ; 

The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a"*  wede  awae. 
yoL.  III.  I 
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At  e^en,  in  the  gloaming,  nae  younkers  are  roaramg 
!Bout  stacks,  with  the  lasses  at  bogle  to  play ; 

But  ilk  maid  ats  dreary,  lamenting  her  deary —   . 
The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  weded  awae. 

• 

Dool  and  wae  for  the  order^  sent  our  lads  to  the  Border  ! 

The  English,  for  ance,  by  guile  wan  the  day  : 
The  flowers  of  the  forest,  that  fought  aye  the  foremost, 

The  prime  of  our  land,  are  cauld  in  the  clay. 

We^ll  hear  nae  mair  Mting,  at  the  ewe  milking ; 

Women  and  bairns  are  heartless  and  wae : 
Sighing  and  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning — 

The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a*  wede  awae. 


The  following  explanation  of  proVindal  terms  may  be  found 
usefiil. 

Z^f/^ii^'— Ringing  cheerftdly.  Z^xmin^''-— A  broad  lane.  Wede 
au^o^— Weeded  out  AVcomt^t^^r-Ri^ying.  i>(n0te— Dreary. 
Doffing  and  golfbing^-Joiaxig  and  chatting*  Leglin — ^Milk-paQ. 
Harst — Harvest.  iSAtfartng"— Reaping.  JB'aiuiii^erj'— Sheaf- 
binders.     i2tfnA:/6«^— Wrinkled.      Lyart — Inclining  to    grey. 
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NOTE 


ON 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FORESt. 


Atfiir  or  at  preaching,  S^c* — P.  129.  v.  S, 
Tliese  liaes  have  been  said  to  contidn  an  anachronism ;  the 
siijpposed  date  of  the  lamentation  being  about  the  period  of  the 
field  of  Flodden.  The  editor  can  see  no  ground  for  this  charge. 
Fairs  were  held  in  Scotland  from  the  most  remote  antiquity ; 
and  are,  from  their  very  nature^  scenes  of  pleasure  and  giA- 
kntry.  The  preachings  of  the  friars  were^  indeed^  professefU 
ly,  meetings  for  a  graver  pivpose ;  but  we  have  the  authori^ 
o£  the  Wife  of  Bath  (surely  most  unquestionable  in  such  a 
pointy)  that  they  were  frequently  perverted  to  places  of  ren- 
dezvous: 

I  had  the  better  leisur  for  to  pleie. 

And  for  to  see,  and  eke  to  be  aeie 

Of  httty  iolk.   What  vist  I  where  ipy  grace 

Was  diapen  for  to  bCt  or  in  what  place  ? 

Therefore  I  made  my  visitations 

To  vigilies  and  to  processions ; 

To  preachings  eke^  and  to  thise  pilgrimages,   - 

To  plays  of  miradas,  and  maniages,  && 

Canterbury  Tate*. 
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THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST. 


PART  SECOND. 


The  following  verdes^  adiapted  to  the  andeiit  aif  of  the 
Plofvers  of  the  Forest,  are,  like  tie  elegy  which  precedes 
them,  the  production  of  a  lady.  The  late  Mrs  Cockburn, 
•daughtev  of  Rutherford  of  Faimalie,  in  Selkirkshire,  and 
relict  of  Mrs  Cockbu'm  of  Ortniston  (whose  father  was 
Lord-justice-elerk  of  Scotland,)  wits  the  authoress.  Mrs 
Cockbum  has  been  dead  but  a  few  years.*  £v6n  kt  an 
age,-  advanced  beyond  the  usual  bounds  of  humanity, 
she  retained  a  play  of  imagination,  and  an  activity  of  in- 
tellect, which  must  have  been  attractive  and  delightful 
in  youth,  but  was.al^iost  pretematiural  at  her  period  of 
life.  Her  active  benevolence;  keeping  pace  with  her 
genius,  rendered  her  equally  an  object  of  love  and  ad- 
miration.  The  editor,  who  knew  her  well,  takes  this 
opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  his  own  feelings ;  and 

•  Edition  of  1803. 
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they  are  in  unison  with  those  of  all  who  knew  his  re- 
gretted friend. 

The  verses^  which  follow,  were  written  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  life,  and  without  peculiar  relation  to  any  event, 
unless  it  were  the  depopulation  of  Ettrick  Forest 
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THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST. 


FART  SECOND. 


I've  seen  the  smiling  of  Fortune  beguiling, 
Fve  tasted  her  favours,  and  felt  her  decay  : 

Sweet  is  her  blesidng,  and  kind  her  careanng, 
But  soon  it  is  fled— it  is  fled  far  away.' 

IVe  seen  the  forest  adom'^d  of  the  foremost, 

With  flowers  of  the  fairest,  both  pleasant  and  gay : 

Full  sweet  was  their  blooming,  their  scent  the  air  perfuming, 
But  now  are  they  wither'^d,  and  a^  wede  awae. 

Fve  seen  the  morning  with  gold  the  hills  adorning. 
And  the  red  storm  roaring,  before  the  parting  day  ; 

Fve  seen  T  weed'*s  silver  streams,  glittering  in  the  sunny  beams. 
Turn  drumly*  and  dark,  as  they  rolled  on  their  way. 


•  Drufn^f^JJkocAovaed. 
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O  fidde  Fortune  !  why  this  cruel  sporting  ? 

Why  thus  perplex  us  poor  sons  of  a  day  P 
Thy  frowns  cannot  fear  me,  thy  smiles  cannot  cheer  me, 

Since  thte  flowens  of  the  faceft  are  a^  wede  away. 
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THE  LAIRD  OF  MUIRHEAD. 


T%is  BaUad  is  ajragmentfrom  Mk  H£K1>'8  MS,,  comtrnt^ 
moated  to  him  hy  J.  Okossstt  Muikheap,  at  JbreadcM^ 
hobn,  near  GUugow  ;  who  stated  that  he  extracted  it,  as 
relating  to  his  own  famify,  from  the  complete  Song,  in 
which  the  names  of  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen  were  men^ 
turned,  contained  in  a  large  Collection,  belonging  to  Mk 
Alexandeb  MonbOj  merchant  in  Lisbon,  supposed  now 
to  be  lost. 

It  appears,  from  ike  Appendix  to  Nisbet'b  Heraldry,  p. 
26^,  thai  Muibheas  of  Lachop  and  BuUis,  the  person 
here  called  the  Laird  of  Muibheas,  wcls  a  man  of  rank, 
being  rentaller,  or  perhaps  feuar,  of  many  crown  lands  in 
Galloway;  and  was,  in  truth,  slain  in  ''Campo  Belli  de 
Northumberland  sub  Texillo  Reps."  ue.in  the  Field  of 
FTodden. 


Afobe  the  King  in  order  stude 
The  stout  laird  of  Muirhead, 

Wr  that  sam  twa-hand  muckle  sword 
That  Bartiam  fell'd  stark  dead. 
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He  sware  he  wadna  lose  his  right 

To  fight  in  ilka  field ; 
Nor  budge  him  fix>m  his  liege^s  sight, 

Till  his  last  gasp  should  yield 

Twa  hunder  mair,  of  his^  ain  name, 

Frae  Torwood  and  the  Clyde, 
Sware  they  would,  never  gang  to  hame. 

But  a'  die  by  his  syde. 

And  wondVous  weel  they  kept  their  troth ; 

This  sturdy  royal  band 
Rushed  down  the  brae,  wi^  sic  a  pith. 

That  nane  cou'^d  them  withstand. 


Mony  a  bludey  blow  they  delt. 
The  like  was  never  seen ; 

And  hadna  that  braw  leader  fallen, 
They  ne^er  had  slain  the  kiiig. 
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ODE 


ON  VISITING  FLODDEN. 


BY  J.  LEY  DEN. 


Geeen  Flobden  !  on  thy  blood-stain'^d  head 

Descend  no  rain  nor  vernal  dew ; 
But  stiU,  thou  charnel  of  the  dead. 

May  whitening  Ixmes  liiy  mrSatee  9trew  i 
Soon  as  I  tread  thy  nirii*€lad  (vaJe, 

Wild  fancy  feels  the  clasping  mail ; 

The  rancour  of  a  thousand  years 
Glows  in  my  breast ;  again  I  bum 
To  see  the  bannered  pomp  of  war  return. 
And  mark,  beneath  the  moon,  the  silver  light  of  spears. 
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Lo !  bursting  from  their  oGnmian  tomb. 

The  spirits  of  the  andait  dead 
Dimly  streak  tiie  patted  g^ocnn. 

With  awfiil  faces,  ghastly  red  ; 
As  QDoe,  around  their  martial  king, 

They  closed  the  death-devoted  rittg. 

With  dauntlesB  heaits.  Unknown  to  yield ; 
In  slow  prooesnon  round  the  pile 
Of  heaving  eolrAes^  inovte  eadi  shadowy  file, 
nd  (^oufits^  in  aolBmh  strkin,  the  dinre  of  I^Wden  field. 


What  youth,  of  graceful  form  and  tnien, 

Foremost  leads  the  spectred  brave, 
While  o V  his  monde^s  foldg  of  green 

His  amber  lodks  redundant  wave  ? 
When  slow  returns  the  fated  day. 

That  viewed  their  chieftain^s  l0ng  array. 

Wild  to  the  hai^"^  deep,  plaintive  string. 
The  virgins  ndse  the  funeral  strahl, 
FroiiOrd's  black  mountain  to  the  ncoiliehi  mmn. 
And  mourn  the  emerald  hue  whidi  paints  the  vest  of  spring. 
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Alas !  that  Scottish  maid  should  sing 

The  combat  where  her  lover  fell ! 
That  Scottish  bard  should  wake  the  string. 

The  triumph  of  our  foes  to  tell ! 
Yet  Teviof  s  sons,  with  high  disdain, 

Have  kindled  at  the  thrilling  strain. 

That  n(i6i}m''d  ihm  inartial  fathers^  bier ; 
And  at  the  sacred  font,  the  priest 
Through  ages  left  the  miaster-hand  unblest. 
To  urge,'  with  keener  aim,  the  blood-encrusted  spear. 


Red  Flodden !  when;  thy.  plaintive  strain 

In  early  youth  rope;  soft  and  sweet. 
My  life-blood,  through  each  throbbing  vein, 

With  wild  tumultuous  passion  beat. 
And  oft,  in  fancied  might,  I  trod 

The  spear-strewn  path  to  Fame>  abode. 

Encircled  with  a  sanguine  flood ; 
And  thought  I  heard  the  mingling  hum, 
When,  croaking  hoarse,  thie  birds  of  carrion  come 
Afar,  on  rustling  wing,  to  feast  on  English  blood. 
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Rude  Border  Chiefs,  of  nughty  name, 

And  iron  soul,  who  sternly  tore 
The  blossoms  from  the  tree  of  fame, 

And  purpled  deep  their  tints  with  gore, 
Rush  from  brown  ruins,  scarred  with  age. 

That  frown  o^er  haunted  Hermitage ; 

Where,  long  by  spells  mysterious  bound. 
They  pace  their  round,  with  lifeless  smile. 
And  shake,  with  restless  foot,  the  guilty  pile, 
Till^k  the  mouldering  towers  beneath  the  burdenM  grouqd* 


Shades  of  the  dead !  on  Alfer^s  plain 

Who  scomM  with  backward  step  to  move, 
But  struggling  ^mid  the  hills  of  slain. 

Against  the  Sacred  Standard  strove ; 
Amid  the  lanes  of  war  I  trace 

Each  broad  claymore  and  ponderous  mace : 

Where'er  the  surge  of  arms  is  tost, 
Your  glittering  spears,  in  close  array. 
Sweep,  like  the  spider's  filmy  web,  away 
The  flower  of  Norman-pride,  and  England'^s  victor  host. 
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But  distant  fleets  each  warrior  ghost. 

With  surly  sounds  that  murmur  far ; 
Such  sounds  were  heard  when  Syria'^s  host 

Rolled  from  the  walls  of  proud  Samir. 
Around  my  solitary  head 

Gleam  the  blue  fightnings  of  the  dead, 

While  murmur  low  the  shadowy  band 
^*  Lament  no  more  the  warrior^s  doom  ! 
*^  Blood,  blood  alone,  should  dew  the  herof^s  tomb, 
^^  Who  falls,  ''mid  circling  spears,  to  save  his  native  land.^ 
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NOTES 


ON 


THE  ODE  TO  FLODDEN. 


And  mtmm  the  enurald  hue  which  pamis  the  vest  of  spring. 

P.  139.  V.  8. 
Under  the  vigorous  administnition  of  James  I V.,  the  young 
Earl  of  Caithness  incurred  the  penalty  of  outlawry  and  for- 
^tuie,  ibr  revenging  an  ancient  feud.  On  the  evening  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Flodden^  accompanied  by  300  young  war* 
riors^  arrayed  in  green,  he  presented  himself  before  the  King> 
and  submitted  to  his  mercy.  This  mark  of  attachment  was  so 
agreeable  to  that  wariike  prince,  that  he  granted  an  immunity 
to  the  Earl  and  aU  his  foOowers.  The  parchment,  on  which 
tiiis  immunity  was  inscribed,  is  said  to  be  sdll  pieserved  in  the 
arddves  of  the  Earls  of  Caithness,  and  is  marked  with  tiie 
drmn-atrings,  having  been  cut  out  of  a  dnmwhead,  as  no  other 
pardnnent  could  be  found  in  the  anny.  The  earl,  and  his  gal- 
lant band,  perished  to  a  man  in  the  battle  of  Flodden ;  since^ 
wbkh  period,  it  has  been  redconed  unlud^  in  Outhness  t» 
^Btar  green,  or  cro$s  the  Ord  en  a  Monday,  the  day  of  the  week 
on  which  the  chieftain  advanced  into  Sutherland. 
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Through  agti  left  the  matier4mnd  ttnblest,  ^c— P.  140.  t.  1. 
In  the  Border  oaunties  ofScotland,  it  was  formerly  cuslom- 
ary,  when  any  ranooroiu  enmity  submsted  between  two  dans, 
to  leave  the  right  hand  of  male  children  nnchristened^  that 
it  might  deal  the  more  deadly^  or^  according  to  the  popular 
phraae^ ''  unhallowed"  blows^  to  their  enemies.  By  this  super* 
stitiotts  rite^  they  were  dcToted  to  bear  the  ftmily  feud,  or  en« 
mity.  The  same  practice  subsisted  in  Ireland,  as  appears  from 
the  following  passi^  in  Champion's  History  of  Ireland,  pub- 
lished in  1633.  '^  In  some  comers  of  the  land  they  used  a 
damnable  superstition,  leaving  the  right  armes  of  their  in- 
fants, males,  unchristened,  (as  they  termed  it,)  to  the  end 
it  might  give  a  more  ungracious  and  deadly  blow."     P.  15. 


€€ 
€€ 


Till  sink  the  nunddering  towers  beneath  tfte  burden  d  ground, 

P.  141.  V.  1. 
Popular  superstition  in  Scotland  still  retains  so  formidable 
an  idea  of  the  guHt  of  Mood,  that  those  ancient  edifices,  or  cas- 
tles, where  enormous  crimes  have  been  committed,  are  sup- 
posed to  sink  gradually  into  the  ground.  With  regard  to  the 
castle  of  Hermitage,  in  particular,  the  common  people  believe, 
that  thirty  feet  of  the  walls  sunk,  thirty  feet  fell,  and  thiity 
feet  remain  standing. 

Against  the  Sacred  Standard  strove,  4rc.-~P*  141.  v.  8. 
The  £ital  battle  of  the  Standard  was  fought  on  Cowton 
Moor,  near  Northallerton  (A.  S.£alfertun,)in  Yorkshire,  1138. 
David  I.  commanded  the  Scottish  army.  He  was  oppoaed  by 
Thurston,  archbishop  of  York,  who,  to  animate  his  foUowera, 
had  recourse  to  the  impressions  of  religious  enthusiasm.  The 
mast  of  a  ship  was  fitted  into  the  perch  of  a  four-wheeled  car- 
riage ;  on  its  top  was  placed  a  little  casket,  containing  a  coib- 
secrated  host.  It  also  contained  the  banner  of  St  Cuthbert, 
round  which  were  displayed  those  of  St  Peter  of  York,  St 
JoHn  of  Beverly,  and  St  Wilfred  of  Kippon.  This  was  the  £ng- 
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standard^  and  was  stationed  in  the  centre  of  the  anny» 
Prince  Henry,  son  of  David,  at  the  head  of  the  men  of  arms, 
duefly  from  CmnberLmd  and  Teviotdale,  charged,  broke,  and 
completely  dispersed  ihe  centre ;  but  unfortunately  was  not 
supported  by  the  other  divisions  of  the  Scottish  army.  The 
expression  of  Aldred  (p.  345,)  describing  this  encounter,  is 
mote  spirited  than  the  general  tenor  of  monkish  historians  ;-— 
"Ipta  gloti  autiraUs  parte,  instar  cassis  araneas  dtssipata"'-'' 
that  division  of  the  phalanx  was  dispersed  like  a  cobweb. 
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CHRISTIE'S  WILL. 


In  the  reig^  of  Charles  I.^  when  the  mossktrooping  pnu> 
tices  were  not  entirely  discontinued^  the  tower  of  Gil- 
n<)ckie,  in  the  parish  of  Cannoby,  was  occupied  by  Wil- 
liam Armstrong,  called^  for  distinction  sake,  ChrUiie's 
WiUf  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  fiunous  John  Armstrongs 
of  Gilnockie,  executed  by  James  V.^  The  hereditary 
love  of  plunder  had  descended  to  this  person  with  the 
fiunily  mansion ;  and,  upon  some  marauding  party^  he 
was  seized^  and  imprisoned  in  the  tolbooth  of  Jedburgh. 
The  Earl  of  Traquair,  Lord  High  Treasurer^  happening 
to  visit  Jedburgh,  and  knowing  Christie's  Will,  enquired 
the  cause  of  his  confinement.  Will  replied,  he  was  im» 
prisoned  for  stealing  two  tethers  QmIUxs  i)  but,  upon 
being  more  closely  interrogated,  acknowledged  that 
there  were  two  delicate  colts  at  the  end  of  them.  The 
joke,  sudi  as  it  was,  amused  the  Earl,  who  exerted  his 


*  For  his  pedigiee,  the  reader  may  conniU  the  Appendix  to  the 
biUad  of  Johnie  Aimstroag,  voL  I. 
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interest^  and  succeeded  in  releasing  Christie's  Will  from 
bondage.  Some  time  afterwards^  a  law-suit,  of  import- 
ance to  Lord  Traquair^  was  to  be  dedded  in  the  Court 
of  Session ;  and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  judgn^nt  would  turn  upon  the  voice  of  the  presi- 
ding judge^  who  has  a  casting  vote^  in  case  of  an  equal 
division  among  hisjbrethren.  The  opinion  of  the  pred- 
deiat  was  unfavourable  to  L<Hrd  Traquair ;  and  the  point 
was,  therefore^  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  when  the 
question  fihould  be  tried.  In  this  dilemma,  the  Earl  had 
recourse  to  Clnistie's  Will ;  who,  at  once,  offered  his 
«ervice  to  kidnap  the  president.  Upon  due  scrutinyj  he 
found  it  was  the  judge's  practice  frequently  to  take  the 
jur,  on  horseback,  on  ihe  sands  of  Leith,  without  an  at* 
tendant.  In  one  of  these  excursions,  Christie's  Will,  who 
had  long  watdied  his  opportunity,  ventured  to  accost 
the  president,  and  engage  him  in  ecmversatioD.  His  ad« 
dress  and  language  were  so  amusing,  that  he  decoyed 
the  president  into  an  unfrequented  and  furzy  common, 
called  the  Frigate  Whins,  where,  riding  suddenly  up  to 
him,  he  pulled  him  from  his  horse,  muffled  him  in  a  lurge 
doak,  which  he  had  provided,  and  rode  off,  with  the 
luckless  judge  trussed  up  behind  him.  Will  crossed  the 
country  with  great  expedition,  by  paths  only  known  to 
persons  of  his  description,  and  deposited  his  weaiy  and 
terrified  burden  in  an  old  castle,  in  Annandale,  called 
the  Tower  of  Graham.t  The  judge's  horse  being  found, 

fit  standi  upon  tbe  water  of  Dryfe,  not  far  from  Mofiat. 
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k  vas  concluded  he  had  thrown hi«  rider  into  the  sea; 
his  fiiends  went  into  mourning,  and  a  successor  was 
appointed  to  his  office.  Meanwhile^  the  poor  president 
spent  a  heavy  time  in  the  vault  of  the  castle.  He  was 
imprisoned^  and  solitary ;  receiving  his  food  through  an 
aperture  in  the  wall^  and  never  hearing  the  sound  of  a 
human  voice^  save  when  a  shepherd  called  his  dog,  by 
the  name  of  Batty,  and  when  a  female  domestic  called 
upon  Maudge,  the  cat.  These,  he  concluded,  were  in- 
vocations (^spirits ;  for  he  held  himself  to  be  in  the  dun- 
geon of  a  sorcerer.  At  length,  after  three  months  had 
elapsed,  the  law-suit  was  decided  in  favour  of  Lord 
Traquair ;  and  Will  was  directed  to  set  the  president  at 
liberty.  Accordingly,  he  etitered  the  vault,  at  dead/>f 
night,  seized  the  president*  muffled  him  once  more  in  the 
doak,  without  q^eaking  a  single  word,  and*  using  the 
same  mode  of  traiisportation,  conveyed  him  to  Leith 
sands,  and  set  down  the  astonished  judge  on  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  taken  him  up.  The  joy  of  his  friends, 
and  the  less  agreeable  surprise  of  his  successor*  may  be 
easily  conceived,  when  he  appeared  in  court,  to  reclaim 
his  office  and  honours.  All  embraced  his  own  persua^ 
sion,  that  he  had  been  spirited  away  by  witchcraft ;  nor 
could  he  himself  be  convinced  of  the  contrary,  until, 
many  years  afterwards,  happening  to  travel  in  Annan- 
dale,  his  ears  were  saluted,  once  m<Nre>  with  the  sounds 
of  M^mdge  and  jBa%— the  only  notes  which  had  sola- 
ced his  long  confinement    This  led  to  a  discovery  of 
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the  whole  story  i  hnt,  m  these  disorderly  times^  it  was 
only  laughed  ^at,  as  a  fair  ruse  de  guerre^ 

Wild  and  strange  as  this  tradition  may  seem^  diere  is 
little  doubt  of  its  foundation  in  fiict.  The  judge,  upon 
whose  person  this  extraordinary  stratagem  was  practi- 
sed^ was  Sir  Alexander  Gibson,  Lord  Durie,  collector 
of  the  reports,  well  known  in  the  Scottish  law,  und^ 
the  title  of  Durie's  DeeisUms*  He  was  advanced  to  the 
station  of  an  ordinary  lord  of  isession,  10th  July,  1621, 
and  died,  at  his  own  house  of  Durie,  July  lG46.  Be- 
twixt these  periods  this  whimsical  adventure  must  have 
happened ;  a  date  which  conwqx)hd8  with  that  of  the 
traditiotu 

We  may  frame,*'  says  Forbes,  **  a  rational  conjec- 
ture of  his  great  learning  and  parts,  not  only  from  his 
'*  collection  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Session,  from  July 
1621,  till  July  1642,  but  also  fitmi  the  following  cir- 
cumstances :  1 .  In  a  tract  of  more  as  twenty  years,  he 
**  was  frequently  chosen  vice-presidoiit,  and  no  other 
"  lord  in  that  time.  S.  'Tis  commonly  reported,  that 
''  some  paity,  in  a  considerable  action  before  the  Ses- 
*'  sion,  finding  liiat  the  Lord  Durie  could  not  be  persua- 
*'  ded  to  think  his  plea  good,  U^  upon  a  stratagem  to 
prevent  the  influence  and  weight  whidi  his  lordship 
might  have  to  his  prejudice,  by  causing  some  stnmg 
'*  masked  men  kidnap  him,  in  the  links  of  Leitfa,  at  his 
'^  diversion  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  transport  him 
to  some  blind  and  obscure  room  in  the  country,  where 


ft 
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<*  he  was  detained  captive,  without  the  benefit  of  day- 
**  light,  a  matter  of  three  months  (though  otherwise  ci- 
<<  viUy  aiid  well  entertained ;)  during  which  time  his  la- 
**  dy  and  children  went  in  mourning  for  him,  as  dead, 
'<  But  after  the  cause  aforesaid  was  decided,  the  Lord 
'*  Dune  was  carried  back  by  incognitos,  and  dropt  in 
<4  the  same  place  where  he  had  been  taken  up."— For- 
*.*  BEs's  Journal  of  the  Session,  Edin.  1714.  Preface,  p.  28* 
Tradition  ascribes  to  Christie's  Will  another  memo- 
rable feat,  which  seems  worthy  of  being  recorded.  It  is 
well  known,  that,  during,  the  troubles  of  Charles  I.,  the 
Earl  of  Traquair  continued  unalCarably  fixed  in  his  at- 
tachment to  his  unfortunate  master,  in  whose  .service  he 
hazarded  his  person,  and  impoverished  his  estate.     It 
was  of  consequence,  it  is  said,  to  the  king's  service,  that 
a  certain  packet,  containing  papers  of  importance,  should 
be  transmitted  to  him  from  Scotland.  But  the  task  was 
a  difficult  one,  as  the  parliamentary  leaders  used  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  any  communication  be- 
twixt the  king  and  his  Scottish  friends.  Traquair,  in  this 
strait,  again  had  recourse  to  the  services  of  Christie's 
Will ;  who  undertook  the  commission,  conveyed  the  pa- 
pers safely  to  his  majesty,  and  received  an  answer,  to 
be  delivered  to  Lord  Traquair.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
his  embassy  bad  taken  air,  and  Cromwell  had  dispatched 
orders  to  intercept  him  at  Carlisle.    Chrbtie's  Will,  un- 
conscious of  his  danger,  halted  in  the  town  to  refresh 
his  horse,  and  then  pursued  his  journey.    But,  as  soon 
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aft  he  began  to  pass  the  long,  high,  and  narrow  bridge, 
which  crosses  the  Eden  at  Carlisle,  either  end  of  the  pass 
was  occupied  by  a  party  of  parliamentary  soldiers,  who 
were  lying  in  wait  for  him.  The  Borderer  disdained  to 
resign  his  enterprize,  even  in  these  desperate  circum- 
stances ;  and  at  once  forming  his  resolution,  spurred  his 
horse  oyer  thefiarapet  The  river  was  in  high  flood. 
Will  sunk— the  soldiers  shouted— he  emerged  again,  and 
guiding  his  luMrse  to  a  steep  bank,  called  the  Stanners, 
or  Stanhouse,  endeavoured  to  land,  but  ineffectually, 
owing  to  his  heavy  horseman's  doak,  now  drenched  in 
water*  Will  cut  the  loop,  and  the  horse,  feeling  him« 
self  disembarrassed,  made  a  desperate  exertion,  and  su&< 
ceeded  in  gaining  the  bank.  Our  hero  set  off,  at  full 
speed,  pursued  by  the  troopers,  who  had  for  a  time  stood 
motionless  in  astonishment  at  his  temerity.  Will,  how-« 
ever,  was  well  mounted  ;  and,  having  got  the  start,  he 
kept  it,  menacing,  with  his  pistols,  any  pursuer  who 
seemed  likely  to  gain  on  him — an  artifice  which  sue* 
ceeded,  although  the  arms  were  wet  and  useless.  He 
was  chased  to  the  river  Eske,  which  he  swam  without 
hesitation  ;  and,  finding  himself  on  Scottish  ground,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  friends,  he  turned  cm  the  north* 
em  bank,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Border  rider,  invi- 
ted his  followers  to  come  through,  and  drink  with  him. 
After  this  taunts  he  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  faith- 
fully accomplished  his  mission.  Such  were  the  exploits 
of  the  very  last  Border  freebooter  of  any  note. 
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The  reader  is  not  to  regard  the  ballad  as  of  genuine 
and  unmixed  antiquity^  though  some  stanzas  are  current 
upon  the  Border,  in  a  corrupted  state.  They  have  been 
eked  and  joined  together,  in  the  rude  and  ludicrous 
manner  of  the  original ;  but  as  it  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  modem  ballad,  it  is  transferred  to  this  department  of 
the  work. 
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CHRISTIE'S  WILL. 


m 


1  RAQUAiB  has  ridden  up  Chapelhope, 
And  sae  has  he  down  by  the  Gray  Mare'^s  Tail  ;* 

He  never  stinted  the  light  gallop, 
Until  he  speer'd  for  Christie'^s  Will. 

Now  Christie^s  Will  peeped  frae  the  tower. 

And  out  at  the  shot-hole  keeked  he ; 
"  And  ever  unlucky,^  quo'  he,  "  is  the  hour, 

"  That  the  warden  comes  to  speer  for  me  !'' 

**  Grood  Christie's  Will,  now,  have  nae  fear ! 

<<  Nae  harm,  good  WiU,  shall  hap  to  thee : 
**  I  saved  thy  life  at  the  Jeddart  air, 

*^  At  the  Jeddart  air  firae  the  justice  tree. 


*  Gmy  Mmre*s  rvU— A  catumct  aboTe  Moffiit,  so  cdkd. 
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"  Bethink  how  ye  sware,  by  the  salt  and  the  bread,* 
^^  By  the  lightning,  the  wind,  and  the  ran, 

"That  if  ever  of  Christie's  Will  I  had  need, 
"  He  would  pay  me  my  service  again.-** 

"  Gramercy,  my  lord,*"  quo'  Christie's  Will, 
"  Gramercy,  my  lord,  for  your  grace  to  me  ! 

"  When  I  turn  my  cheek,  and  claw  my  neck, 
**  I  think  of  Traquair  and  the  Jeddart  tree." 


And  he  has  open'd  the  fedr  tower  yate, 
To  Traqu^r  and  a'  his  oompanie ; 

The  spule  o'  the  deer  on  the  board  he  has  set, 
The  fattest  that  ran  on  the  Hutton  Lee. 


"  Now,  wherefore  sit  ye  sad,  my  lord  ? 

And  wherefore  sit  ye  moumfuUie  ? 
"  And  why  eat  ye  not  of  the  venison  I  shot, 

"  At  the  dead  of  night,  on  Hutton  Lee  ?" 


"  0  weel  may  I  s6nt  of  feast  and  sport, 

"  And  in  my  mind  be  vexed  sair  ! 
"  A  vote  of  the  canker'd  Session  Court,  ^ 

^'  Of  land  and  living  will  make  me  bare. 

*  <*  He  took  bread  and  salt  by  this  light,  that  he  would  never 
open  hb  lips.**— >rA«  Honest  Whore j  act  5,  scene  2, 
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**  But  if  auld  Durie  to  heaven  were  flown, 
*f  Or  if  auld  Durie  to  hell  were  gane, 

*^  Or  •  • .  ^  if  he  oould  be  but  ten  days  stoun  .... 
*^  My  bonny  braid  lands  would  still  be  my  ain. 


O  mony  a  time,  my  lord,^  he  said, 

IVe  stown  the  hcurse  frae  the  sleeping  loun  ; 
"  But  for  you  m  steal  a  beast  as  braid, 
^^  For  ril  steal  Lord  Durie  frae  Edinburgh  town. 


€i 


O  mony  a  time,  my  lord,^  he  said, 
*^  IVe  stown  a  kids  frae  a  sleeping  wench ; 
**  But  for  you  Fll  do  as  kittle  a  deed, 
^^  For  1^1  steal  an  auld  lurdane  afF  the  bench.^ 


And  Christie^s  Will  is  to  Edinburgh  gane ; 

At  the  Borough  Muir  then  enterM  he; 
And  as  he  passed  the  gallow-stane. 

He  crossed  his  l»row,  and  he  bent  his  knee. 

He  lighted  at  Lord  Durie^s  door, 
And  there  he  knockM  most  manfullie ; 

And  up  and  spake  Lord  Durie  sae  stour, 

"  What  tidings,  thou  stalward  groom,  to  me  ? 


n 
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"  The  fairest  kdy  in  Teviotdale 
^^  Has  sent,  miust  reverent  sir,  for  thee ; 

^'  She  pleas  at  the  Session  for  her  land,  a^  haiU, 
<^  And  fain  she  wad  plead  her  cause  to  thee. 


"  But  how  can  I  to  that  lady  ride, 
"  With  saving  of  my  dignitie  ?'^ 

'^  O  a  curch  and  mantle  ye  may  wear, 
^'  And  in  my  cloak  ye  sail  muffled  be.^ 

Wi^  curch  on  head,  and  cloak  ower  face. 
He  mounted  the  judge  on  a  palfrey  fyne  ; 

He  rode  away,  a  right  round  pace. 
And  Christie^s  Will  held  the  bridle  re)m. 

The  Lothian  Edge  they  were  not  o'er. 
When  they  heard  bugles  bauldly  ring. 

And,  hunting  over  Middleton  Moor, 
They  met,  I  ween,  our  noble  King. 

When  Willie  look'd  upon  our  King, 

I  wot  a  frighted  man  was  he  ! 
But  ever  auld  Durie  was  startled  mair, 

For  tvning  of  his  dignitie. 
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The  King  he  crossed  himself,  I  wis, 

When  as  the  pair  came  riding  by< 
*^  An  uglier  crone,  and  a  sturdier  lown, 

"J  think,  were  never  seen  with  eye  !^'    . 

Willie  has  hied  to  the  tower  of  Graeme, 

He  took  auld  Durie  on  his  back. 
He  shot  him  down  to  the  dungeon  deep,   . 

Which  garr^d  his  auld  banes  gie  mony  a  crack. 

For  nineteen  days,  and  nineteen  nights, 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  midnight  stern, 

Auld  Durie  never  saw  a  blink,'  . 
The  lodging  was  sae  dark  and  dem. 

He  thought  the  warlocks  o^  the  rosy  cross    . 

Had  fangM  him  in  their  nets  sae  fast ; 
Or  that  the  gypsies^  glamoured  gang 

Had  laired*  his  learning  at  the  last. 

» 

"  Hey  !  Batty,  lad  !  far  yaud !  far  yaud  !''f 
These  were  the  morning  sounds  heard  he ; 

And  ever  "  Alack  !'^  auld  Durie  cried, 
"  The  deil  is  hounding  his 'tykes  on  me  !'' 

*  Lair'' d— Bogged. 

•f  Far  yaud-^The  signal  made  by  a  shepherd  to  his  dog,  when 
he  is  to  drive  away  some  sheep  at  a  distance.  From  Yoden^  to  go. 
^ng.  Sax. 
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And  whiles  a  voice  on  Bavdrons  cried, 
With  sound  uncouth,  and  sharp,  and  hie ; 

"  I  have  tar-barreird  mony  a  witch, 
"  But  now,  I  think,  ihey^l  clear  scores  wV  me  I'' 


The  King  has  caused  a  bill  be  wrote, 
And  he  has  set  it  on  the  Tron,— 

"  He  that  will  bring  Lord  Durie  back, 
"  Shall  have  five  hundred  merks  and  one.'' 


Traquair  has  written  a  privie  letter, 
And  he  has  seaPd  it  wi'  his  seal, — 

"  Ye  may  let  the  auld  brock*  out  o'  the  poke ; 
^^  The  latid'sl  my  ain,  oAd  a's  gane  yT^lP 

0  Will  had  mounted  his  bonny  black, 
And  to  the  tower  of  Graeme  did  trudge, 

And  once  again,  on  bis  sttu'dy  back. 
Has  he  hente  up  the  weary  judge. 

He  brought  him  to  the  coundl  stairs, 
A«d  there  f dll  loudly  shouted  he, 

"  Gie  me  my  guerdon,  my  sovereign  liege, 
^'  And  take  ye  bock  your  auld  Durie  i''- 

*  BfocA:— Badger. 
VOL.  III.  L 
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NOTES 


ON 


CHRISTIE'S  WILL. 


He  thought  the  warlocks  o'  the  rosy  cross.'^-T.  TdO.  v.  4. 
**  Am  for  the  rencounter  betwixt  Mr  'WiUiamaon,  school* 
"  mMter  at  Cowper  (who  has  wrote  a  grammar^)  and  the  Ro- 
**  licrucians^  I  never  trusted  it,  till  I  heard  it  from  his  own 
*'  won,  who  is  present  minister  of  Kirkaldy.    He  tells,  that  a 
stranger  came  to  Cowper  and  called  £(or  him :  after  they  had 
drank  a  little,  and  the  reckoning  came  to  be  paid,  he  whis- 
"  tied  for  spirits ;  one,  in  the  shape  of  a  boy,  came,  and  gpive 
**  him  gold  in  abundance ;  no  servant  was  seen  riding  with 
"  him  to  the  town,  nor  enter  with  him  into  the  inn.    He 
**  caused  his  spirits,  agaiiist  next  day,  bring  him  noble  Gnek 
''  wine  from  the  Pope's  cellar,  and  tell  the  freshest  news  then 
' '  at  Rome ;  then  trysted  Mr  Williamson  at  London,  who  met 
'*  the  same  man,  in  a  coach,  near  to  London  Bridge,  uid  who 
**  called  on  him  by  his  name ;  he  marvelled  to  see  any  know 
*^  him  there ;  at  last  he  found  it  was  his  Rodcrttdan.     He 
*'  poittled  to  a  tavern,  and  desired  Mr  WiHiamiwm  to  do  him 
*^  the  fovour  to  dine  with  him  at  that  house ;  whither  be 
''  eam«  at  twelve  o'doek,  and  found  him,  and  many  othcra 
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''  of  good  fashion  there^  and  a  most  splendid  and  magnificent 
'^table^  furnished  with  all  the  varieties  of  delicate  meats^ 
''  where  they  are  all  served  by  spirits.    At  dinner^  they  de- 
'*  bated  upon  the  excellency  of  being  attended  by  spirits ;  and| 
"  after  dinner^  they  proposed  to  him  to  assume  him  into  their 
'<  society^  and  make  him  participant  of  their  happy  life ;  but^ 
'*  among  the  other  conditions  and  qualifications  requisite^  this 
"  was  one,  that  they  demanded  his  abstracting  his  spirit  from 
'*  all  materiality,  and  renouncing  his  baptismal  engagements. 
"  Being  amazed  at  this  proposal,  he  falls  a  praying ;  whereat 
"  they  all  disappear,  and  leave  him  alone.   Then  he  began  to 
*'  forethink  what  would  become  of  him,  if  he  were  left  to  pay 
"  that  vast  reckoning ;  not  having  as  much  on  him  as  would 
defray  it.   He  calls  the  boy,  and  asks,  what  was  become  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  what  was  to  pay  ?  He  answered,  there 
was  nothing  to  pay,  for  they  had  done  it,  and  were  gone 
"  about  their  affairs  in  the  city." — Fountainhall's  Deci" 
sions,  vol.  I.  p.  15.    With  great  deference  to  the  learned  re- 
porter, this  story  has  all  the  appearance  of  ,a  joke  upon  the 
poor  schoolmaster,  calculated  at  once  to  operate  upon  his  credu- 
lity, and  upon  his  fears  of  being  left  in  pawn  for  the  reckoning. 

Or  that  the  gypsies  glamour  d  gang,  S^c, — P.  160.  v.  4. 
Besides  the  prophetic  powers  ascribed  to  the  gypsies  in  most 
European  countries,  the  Scottish  peasants  believe  them  pos- 
sessed of  the  power  of  throwing  upon  by-standers  a  spell,  to 
fascinate  their  e3"es,  and  cause  them  to  see  the  thing  that  is 
not.  Thus,  in  the  old  ballad  of  Johnie  Faa,  tlie  elopement  of 
the  Countess  of  Cassillis,  with  a  gypsey  leader,  is  imputed  to 
fascination : 

As  suDC  as  they  sam-  licr  weel-far'd  face. 
They  cast  the  glamour  ower  her. 

Sue  Grammaticus  mentions  a  particular^  sect  of  Maihemati- 
eiant,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them,  who  ''  per  summam  ludU 
Jkandorum  oculorum  periiiam^'  proprios  alienoaque  vtdtus, 


ft 
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"  wtriis  rerum  imagimlms,  adumhrare  eaUebani;  iOieibusque 
^*Jhrmis  wros  obscurare  emupeeius"  Merlin^  the  son  of  Atn-i 
Ymee,  was  particularly  skilled  in  this  art^  and  displays  it  oftett 
in  the  old  metrical  romance  of  Arthour  and  Merim  : 

Tho*  thai  com  the  Kinges  neighe 
Merlin  hef  his  heued  on  heighe 
And  kest  on  hem  enchauntement 
That  he  hem  aHe  aHmest  hlent 
That  none  other  sen  no  might 
*  A  gret  while  y  you  plight,  ftc. 

The  Jongleurs  were  also  grest  professors  of  ihis  mystery, 
whidi  has  in  some  degree  descended,  with  their  name^  on  the 
modem  jugglers.  But  durst  Breslaw,  the  Sieui  Botts,  or  Sjat^* 
terfelto  himself,  have  encountered,  in  a  magicid  sleight,  the 
iragetoures  of  Father  Chaueer,  who 

— —  within  a  hall  large 


Have  made  come  in  a  water  and  a  barge. 
And  in  the  halle  rowen  up  and  down  $ 
Somtime  hath  semed  come  a  grim  leoun. 
And  somtime  flow  res  spring  as  in  a  mede ; 
Somtime  a  vine  and  grapes  white  and  rede, 
Somtime  a  castel  al  of  lime  and  ston ; 
And  when  hem  liketh  voideth  it  anon. 
Thus  seemeth  it'to  every  mannes  sight.— 

Frtmkekene^i  Tale^ 

And,  again,  the  prodigies  exhihited  by  the  Clerk  of  Orleans 
to  Aurelius:'— 

He  shewd  him  or  they  went  to  soupere 
Focestes,  parkes,  ful  of  wilde  dere ;  ^ 

Ther  saw  he  hartes  with  hir  honiies  hie, 

.  The  gretest  that  were  ever  seen  with  de : 
He  saw  of  them  an  hundred  slain  with  hoondes. 
And  somewith  arves  Uede  of  bitter  wooudes  t 

'  Ha  saw,  when  voided  wete  the  wilde  der^ 
Thisa iauooBers  upon  a  iair  rivare». 
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That  with  htrhirakef  bkn  the  heioo  sliiui : 

Tho  saw  he  knightes  josten  on  a  plain ; 

And  after  tibis  he  did  him  swicbe  pleasance. 

That  he  him  shewed  his  lady  on  a  dance. 

On  which  himselven  dancedi  as  him  thought : 

And  whan  this  maister  that  this  magike  wrought, 

Saw  it  was  time,  he  dapt  his  handes  two. 

And  farewell !  all  the  revel  is  ago*  ^' 

And  yet  remued  they  never  out  of  the  house. 

While  they  saw  all  thise  sights  merveillous : 

Biit  in  his  studie  ther  his  bookes  be. 

They  saten  Mill  and  no  wight  but  this  three. 

Ibidem, 


*  Our  modem  piofessors  of  the  magic  natural  would  likewise. 
lltve  been  sorely  put  dowa  by  the  Jagulours  and  Enchantours 
of  the  Qrete  Chan;  "  for  they  maken  to  come  in  the  air  the 
"  aooe  »nd  the  mone^  beseminge  to  every^mannes  sight;  and 
"  uftn,  diey  maken  the  nyght  so  dirke,  that  no  man  may  se 
^  no  thing ;  and  aftre^  they  maken  the  day  to  come  ag^i^  fair 
*f  and  pLeaant,  with  bright  sone  to  every  mannes  sight ;  and 
*^  than,  they  bringin  in  daimces  of  the  fiiirest  damyselles  of 
'^  the  world,  and  richest  arrayed ;  and  af tre,  they  maken  to 
'^  oomen  in  other  damyselles,  bringing  coupes  of  gold,  fulle 
"  of  mylke  of  diverse  bestes ;  and  geven  diinke  to  lordes  and 
'^  to  ladyes ;  and  than  they  maken  knyghtes  to  justen  in  armes 
*'  fiille  lustyly ;  and  they  rennen  togidre  a  gtet  randoun,  and 
"  they  frnssdien  togidre  full  fiercely,  and  they  broken  her 
*^  flperes  so  rudely,  that  the  trenchouns  flen  in  sprotis  and 
"  pieces  alle  aboute  the  halle ;  and  than  they  make  to  come 
"  in  hunting  for  the  hert  and  for  the  boor,  with  houndes  ren<- 
'^  mng  with  (^)en  mouthe :  and  many  other  things  they  dow 
'^  of  her  enchauntements,  that  it  is  marveyle  for  to  se."-^ir 
JoHK  Mands villi's  Travels,  p.  285.  I  question  much, 
dflb,  if  th^  most  artful  iUuminaita  of  Germany  cofdd  have 
matohed  the  prodigies  exhibited  by  Pacolet  and  Adramain. 
*'  A4ono  Adramain  leva  une  cappe  par  deaus  unepiUier,  et  en 


% 
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*'  telle  iort,  quU  sembla  a  ceux  quijureni  preiens,  qneparmi  la 
"  place  couroit  une  riviere  fort  grande  et  terrible.    Et  en  icelle 
"  riviere  sembhit  avoir  poissons  en  grand  abondance,  grands 
^  *'  et  petits.    Et  quand  ceux  de  palais  virent  teau  si  grande, 

"  ils  commencerent  tons  a  lever  leur  robes  et  a  crier  fort, 
'*  comme  sils  eussens  eu  peur  d^estre  noye  ;  et  Pacolety  qui  Ten- 
"  chantement  regarda,  commenca  a  chanter,  et  Jit  un  sort  si 
"  subtil  en  son  chant  qui  sembla  a  tons  ceux  de  lieu  que  parmy 
*'  la  riviere  couroit  un  cerf  grand  et  comu,  quijeiioit  et  abba^ 
"  toit  a  ierre  tout  ce  que  devant  lui  irouvoit,  puis  leurfut  advis 
'*  que  voyoyent  chasseurs  et  veneurs  courir  apris  le  Cerf,  avec 
*'  grande  puissance  de  levriers  et  des  chiens,  Ltors  y  eut  pht^ 
"  sieurs  de  la  campagnie  qui  saiUirent  au  devant  pour  le  Cerf 
"  attraper  et  cuyder  prendre  ;  mais  Pacolet  fist  tost  le  Cerf 
f'  sailler.  *  Bien  avezjauS,'  dit  Orson,  *  et  bien  scavez  vostre 
'* art  user* "  L'Historie  des  Valentin  et  Orson^  a  Rouen^ 
1631.  The  receipt^  to  prevent  the  operation  of  these  decep- 
tions, was,  to  use  a  sprig  of  four-leaved  clover.  I  remember 
to  have  heard  (certainly  very  long  ago,  for,  at  that  time,  I 
believed  the  legend,)  that  a  gypsey  exercised  his  glamour  over 
a  number  of  people  at  Haddington,  to  whom  he  exhibited  a 
common  dimg-hill  cock,  trailing,  what  appeared  to  the  spec- 
tators, a  massy  oaken  trunk.  An  old  man  passed  with  a  cart 
of  clover ;  he  stopped,  and  picked  out  a  four-leaved  blade  ; 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators  were  opened,  and  the  oaken  trunk 
appeared  to  be  a  bulrush. 

I  have  tar^harreU*d  mony  a  witch>*^—V.  161.  v.  1. 
Human  nature  shrinks  from  the  brutal  scenes  produced  by 
the  belief  in  witchcraft.  Under  the  idea,  that  the  devil  im- 
printed upon  ^e  body  of  his  miserable  vassals  a  mark,  which 
was  insensible  to  pain,  persons  were  employed  to  run  needles 
into  the  bodies  of  the  old  women  who  were  suspected  of  witch- 
craft. In  the  dawning  of  common  sense  upon  this  subject,  a 
complaint  was  made  before  the  Privy  Coundl  of  Scotland,  11th 
September,  1678,  by  Catherine  Liddell,  a  poor  woman,;  agidnst 
the  Baron-baiUe  of  Preston-Grange,  and  David  Cowan  (a  pro- 
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ieaaed  pricker^)  for  having  imprisoned,  and  most  cruelly  tor- 
tured her.  They  answered^  Ist^  She  was  searched  by  her  own 
consent^  et  volenti  nonjlt  injuria  ;  2d^  The  pricker  had  learn- 
ed his  trade  firom  Eincaid^  a  famed  pricker ;  3d^  He  never 
acted,  hut  when  called  upon  by  magistrates  or  clergymen,  so 
what  he  did  was  auctore  prattore  ;  4th,  His  trade  was  lawful ; 
5th,  Perkins,  Delrio,  and  all  divines  and  lawyers,  who  treat 
of  witchcraft,  assert  the  existence  of  the  marks,  or  stigmaia 
Mogarum;  and,  6thly,  Were  it  otherwise.  Error  communis 
faciijus, — ^Answered,  1st,  Denies  consent ;  2d,  Nobody  can 
validly  consent  to  their  own  torture ;  for  Nemo  est  dominus 
memhrontm  suorum  ;  3d,  The  pricker  was  a  common  cheat. 
The  last  arguments  prevailed ;  and  it  was  found,  that  infe- 
rior *'  judges  might  not  use  any  torture,  by  pricking,  or  by 
"  with-holding  them  from  sleep ;"  the  council  reserving  all 
that  to  themselyes,  the  justices,  and  those  acting  by  oommis- 
don  from  them.  But  Lord  Durie,  a  Loipd  of  Sesaion,  coujid 
have  no  share  ip  such  inflictions. 
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THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 


IN  THIIEE  PARTS. 


PAET  FIBST.-^AlfCiSlIT. 


Fsw  personages  are  so  renowned  in  tlradidon  as  Thottaa 
of  Erceldoune^  known  by  the  appellation  of  The  Rh^ 
mer.  Uniting^  or  supposing  to  unite^  in  his  person^  the 
powers  of  poetical  composition^  and  of  vaticination^  his 
memory^  even  after  the  lapse  of  five  hundred  years,  is 
regarded  with  veneration  by  his  countrymen.  To  give 
any  thing  like  a  certain  history  of  this  remarkable  man^ 
would  be  indeed  difficult ;  but  the  curious  may  derive 
some  satisfaction  from  the  particulars  here  brought  to- 
gether. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  residence,  and  pro- 
bably the  birth-place,  of  this  ancient  bard,  was  Ercel- 
doune,  a  village  situated  upon  the  Leader,  two  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Tweed.  The  ruins  of  an 
ancient  tower  are  still  pointed  out  as  the  Rhymer's 
castle.     The  uniform  tradition  bears^  that  his  simame 

9 
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yg^^J^enmontt^f^lmrmmti  wi  that  thu  a|^ll«tion  of 
Xie.  Hf^fmer  wii#  wfxS^pceA  <m  lu9^  in  csoiif^uenG^  ^ 

smM  ^m^  uppq  tl|e  8ul()0ct  Ip  fi  ^mrUirs  which  is 
g^^joii^^At  l^qgtha*  th^  son  of  our  poet  ^eQign^i)  him'* 
irif  "  Thpmiui  of  Smldouni  ion  wd  heir  of  Thpnmi 
•^iBiS^our  ^f  Erctldoup/'  whi^b  wesam  to  imply  ^h^li  th^ 
U6m  did  Xipt  faecir  thq  h^r^tary  pam^  of  I^esniiont  i 
fll^  111;  ]|Siist>  waa  better  known  and  distinguished  hy  the 
#pit|l^  whi<^  ha  hltd  iiequir^  by  his  p^r^nal  acc^HSi- 
pljMimraU-  J  mustj  bdw^ver^  remark^  tbat^  down  to  ^ 
l^y  hi^  period,  the  pr^^  pf  dii^tingulshixig  the  pajp^ 

lie^  Qvm  ii)  fprmi^  writij^ga^  by  thp  epdthets  which  h^d 
h$i9P  bciftowed  pn  them  frpm  persoi^  circm^stiM^ceis^  ii^r 


•  From  the  Chartulary  of  the  Trinity  House  of  SoUra^ 
Advocates'  Library ^  W.  4.  14. 

ERSYLTON. 

Omnibus  bat.  literfu  visuxu  vel  nudituris  Thomas  de  Bnaldouii 
filius  et  beres  Thomas  Rjrmour  de  Ercildoun  84utem  in  Domino. 
Koveiritis  me  per  ftistem  et  baculum  in  pleno  judicio  resignasae  ac 
per  pMiefilts  qaietem  clamasse  pro  me  et  heiedibus  meis  Magistm 
tonus  Stmctip  l^i^i^taUs  de  ^tve  et  fratribus  ejusdem  domus  totam 
terram  meam  cum  pmnibus  pertinentibus  suis  quam  in  tenemento  de 
Erdldoun  hereditarie  tenui  renundando.de  toto  pro  me  et  heredlbus 
maia  omai  jum  et  dameo  que  ego  aeu  antacenores  mei  in  eadem 
terra  alioque  tempore  de  perpetua  babuimus  sive  de  futuro  babere 
poasumus.  In  cujus  rei  testimonio  presentibus  bis  sigillum  meum 
appoaui  data  apud  ErqUomi  die  Maitte  preKimn  past  festum  Sanc- 
tcHTum  Apostolorum  Symonis  et  Jude  Anno  Domini  Millessimo  cc. 
Konagesimo  Nono. 
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ttead  of  the  proper  simameB  of  their  families,  vna  com- 
tnon^  and  indeed  necessary^  among  the  Border  dans.  So 
early  as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century^  when  simames 
were  hardly  introduced  in  Scotland^  this  custom  must 
have  been  universal.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in- 
consistent in  supposing  our  poefs  name  to  have  been 
actually  Learmont,  although^  in  this  charter,  he  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  popular  appellation  of  The  Rhymer. 

We  are  better  able  to  ascertain  the  period  at  which 
Thomas  of  Ercildoun  lived,  being  the  latter  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  I  am  inclined  to  place  his  death  a 
little  farther  back  than  Mr  Pinkerton,  who  supposes  that 
he  was  alive  in  1300,  {List  ofScoUish  Poets;)  which  is 
hardly,  I  think,  consistent  with  the  charter  already  quo« 
ted,  by  which  his  son,  in  12999  ^or  himself  and  his  heirs, 
conveys  to  the  convent  of  the  Trinity  of  Soltre,  the  tene- 
ment which  he  possessed  by  inheritance  (Jierediiarie\  in 
Ercildoun,  with  all  claim  which  he,  or  his  predecessors, 
could  pretend  thereto.  From  this  we  may  infer,  that 
the  Rhymer  was  now  dearl,  since  we  find  his  son  dis- 
posing of  the  family^property.  Still,  however,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  learned  historian  will  remain  unimpeached 
as  to  the  time  of  the  poefs  birth.  For  if,  as  we  learn 
from  Barbour,  his  prophecies  were  held  in  reputation  t 
'  '  ■'■  — »^— ^— ^^^— ^— «— »-^»^»^— ^— ^i»»^^ 

•f  The  lines  alluded  to  are  these : 

I  hope  that  Thomas's  prophesie. 
Of  Biceldoan,  shall  truly  be. 
In  hhn,  &c. 
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ns  etiAy  as  1S06,  when  Bruce  slew  the  Red  Cummin, 
the  sanctity^  and  (let  me  add  to  Mr  Pinkerton's  words) 
the  uncertainty  of  antiquity^  must  have  already  invol- 
ved his  character  and  writings.  In  a  charter  of  Peter 
de  Haga  de  Bemersyde^  which  unfortunately  wants  a 
date,  the  Rhymer,  a  near  tieighhour,  and,  if  we  may 
trust  tradition,  a  friend  of  the  family,  appears  as  a  wit- 
ness.— Cartulary  of  Melrose, 

It  cannot  he  doubted,  that  Thomas  of  Ercildoun  was 
a  remarkable  and  important  person  in  his  own  time, 
since,  very  shortly  after  his  death,  we  find  him  celebra^ 
ted  as  a  prophet  and  as  a  poet.  Whether  he  himself 
made  any  pretensions  to  the  first  of  these  characters, 
or  whether  it  was  gratuitously  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  credulity  of  posterity,  it  seems  difficult  to  decide. 
If  we  may  believe  Mackenzie,  Learmont  only  versified 
the  prophecies  delivered  by  Eliza,  an  inspired  nun,  of 
a  convent  at  HaddingtMi.  But  of  this  there  seems  not 
to  be  the  most  distant  proof.  On  the  contrary,  all  an- 
cient  authors,  who  quote  the  Rhymer's  prophecies,  uni- 
formly suppose  them  to  have  been  emitted  by  himself. 
Thus,  in  Wintown's  Chronicle — 

Of  thifl  fycht  qailum  spak  Thomas 

Of  Enyldoone,  that  sayd  in  deme, 

Thare  suld  meit  stalwardy,  starke  and  steme. 

He  sayd  it  in  his  prophecy ; 

Bat  how  he  wist  it  wwferly. 

Book  VIII.  chap.  32. 

. 

There  could  have  been  noferly  (marvel)  in  Wintown's 
eyes  at  least,  how  Thomas  came  by  his  knowledge  of 
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ftttnw  evented  h«d  he  •¥«  b«arcl  of  the  iiupued  niui  of 
Haddington,  whicbi  it^cannot  be  doubted,  would  have 
been  a  flolutbn  of  the  mystery,  much  to  the  taste  of 
the  Prior  of  Loefaleven.* 

Whateyer  doubts,  however,  the  learned  might  have, 
as  to  the  source  of  the  Rhymer^s  prophetic  skill,  the 
vulgar  had  no  hesitation  to  ascribe  the  whole  to  the 
intercourse  between  the  bard  and  the  Queen  of  Faery. 
The  popular  tale  bears,  that  Thomas  was  carried  off,  at 
m  wiy  age,  to  the  Fairy  Land,  where  he  acquired  all 
the  knowledge,  which  made  him  afterwards  so  fiunous. 
After  seven  years  residencOi  he  was  permitted  to  return 
to  the  earth,  to  enlighten  and  astonish  his*  countrymen 
by  his  prophetic  powers;  stiU,  however,  remaining  bound 
to  return  to  his  royal  mistress,  when  she  should  intimate 
her  p}easure.t  Accordingly,  while  Thomas  was  nuddng 

*  Henry  the  Minstre!,  who  introduceB  Thomas  into  the  history  of 
Wallace,  expresses  the  same  doubt  as  to  the  source  of  his  prophetic 
knowledge  t 

Thomas  Rhymer  into  the  faile  was  than 
With  the  minister,  which  was  a  worthy  man. 
He  used  oft  to  that  religious  pUce ; 
The  people  deemed  of  wit  he  meikle  can» 
And  so  he  told,  though  that  they  bless  or  ban, 
Which  happened  sooth  in  many  divers  case ; 
I  cannot  say  by  wrong  <»  righteousnesf. 
In  rule  of  war  whether  they  tint  or  wtn  : 
It  may  be  deemed  by  division  of  gnce)  Su* 

Hiitory  of  Wallace^  Book  II. 

t  See  the  Dissertation  on  Fairies,  prefixfd  to  Tarnkmey  vol.  II. 
p.  109. 
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merry  with  bis  friends^  in  the  tofwer  of  Eroeldouii^  a 
person  came  mmiing  in,  and  told^  with  marks  of  fear 
and  aatonishmcnty  that  a  hart  and  bind  had -left  the 
neighbouring  forest,  and  were,  oomposedly  and  dowlj; 
parading  the  street  of  the  viUage.*  The  prGphetinstacii« 
Ij  arose,  left  his  hftbitation,  and  followed  the  wonderfhl 
animala  to  the  foreM,  whence  he  was  never  seen  to  te» 
tarn.  According  to  the  popular  belief,  he  still  **  drees 
his  weird"  in  Fairy  Land,  and  is  one  dAy  expected  to 
terisit  earth.  In  the  meanwhile,  his  meitiory  is  heid  In 
the  most  |»ft>foiind  respect  The  EUdon  Tree,  f^oiiv  be* 
neath  the  shade  of  which  he  delitered  his  prophecies^ 
now  no  longer  exists ;  bat  the  spot  is  marked  by  h  lAr^ 
stone,  called  Elldoa  Tree  Stone.  A  neighbonring  riw 
▼nlet  takes  the  name  of  the  Bogle  Bnrti  (Goblin  Bto6k} 
from  the  Rhjrmer's  supernatural  vfeitante.  The  Vene-^ 
ration  paid  to  his  dwelling  place  even  attached  itself 
in  some  degree  to  a  person,  who,  within  the  memory 
of  man,  chose  to  set  up  his  residence  in  the  ruins  of 
Learmont's  tower.  The  name  of  this  man  was  Murray, 
a  kind  of  herbalist ;  who,  by  dint  of  some  knowledge  in 
simples,  the  possession  of  a  musical  clock,  an  electrical 
machine,  and  a  stuffed  alligator,  added  to  a  supposed 
communication  with  Thomas  the  Rhymer^  lived  for 

« 

many  years  in  very  good  credit  as  a  wizard. 


*  There  u  a  singular  resemblance  betwixt  this  tradition,  and  an 
incident  occurring  in  the  life  of  Merlin  Cakdonius,  which  the  reader' 
will  find  a  few  pages  onwards. 
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It  seemed  to  the  editor  unpardonable  to  dismiss  a 
person  so  important  in  Border  tradition  as  the  Rhymer, 
without  some  farther  notice  than  a  simple  commentary 
upon  the  following  ballad.  It  is  given  from  a  copy, 
obtained  from  a  kdy  residing  not  far  from  Ercildoun, 
corrected  and  enlarged  by  one  in  Mrs  Brown's  MSS. 
The  former  copy,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  is  fkt 
more  minute  as  to  local  description.  To  this  old  tale  the 
editor  has  ventured  to  add  a  Second  Part,  consisting  of 
a  kind  of  Cento,  from  the  printed  prophecies  vulgarly 
ascribed  to  the  Rhymer ;  and  a  Third  Part,  entirely  mo- 
dem, founded  upon  the  tradition  of  his  having  return- 
ed, with  the  hart  and  hind,  to  the  Land  of  Faerie.  To 
make  his  peace  with  the  more  severe  antiquaries,  the 
editor  has  prefixed  to  the  second  part  some  remarks  on 
Learmonf  s  prophecies. 
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THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 


PART  FIRST. 


ANCIENT* 


True  Thomas  lay  on  Huntlie  bank ; 

A  ferlie  he  spied  wi'  his  e'e ; 
And  there  he  saw  a  ladye  bright^   • 

Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon  Tree. 

Her  shirt  was  o^  the  grass-green  silk, 
Her  mantle  o^  the  velvet  fyne ; 

At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse^s  mane^ 
Hung  fifty  siller  bells  and  nine. 
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True  Thomas,  he  pulled  aff  his  cap, 
And  louted  low  down  to  his  knee, 
*'  All  hail,  thou  mighty  Queen  of  Heav''n  ! 
For  thy  peer  on  earth  I  never  did  see.'' 


a 


^^  O  no,  O  no,  Thomas,'*'  she  said ; 

*^  That  name  does  not  belang  to  me  ; 
**  I  am  but  the  Queen  of  fair  Elfland, 

**  That  am  hither  come  to  visit  thee. 


it 


Harp  and  carp,  Thomas^''  she  said  ; 
Harp  and  carp  along  wi'  me ; 
"  And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  my  lips, 
**  Sure  of  your  bodie  I  will  be." 

^^  Betide  me  wedl,  betide  me  woe, 
"  That  weird*  shall  liever  drniton  me. 

Syne  he  has  kiss'd  her  rosy  lips^ 
All  undemed^th  the  Eikton  Tree. 


ti 


cc 


Now,  ye  maun  go  wi'  me,''  she  said ; 
"  True  Thomas^  ye  maun  go  wx'  me  ; 
And  ye  maunserra  me  seven  years, 
"  Thro'  weal  ac  woe  as  may  chance  to  be." 

«  That  weird,  jfc— That  destiny  shall  never  frighten  me. 
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She  mounted  on  her  n^k-white  steed ; 

She^s  ta^en  true  Thomas  up  behind : 
And  aye,  whenever  her  bridle  rung, 

The  steed  flew  swifter  than  the  wind. 


0  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on ; 

The  steed  gaed  swifter  than  the  wind ; 
Until  they  readiM  a  desart  wide. 

And  living  land  was  left  behind.    ' 

0 

'^  Light  down,  light  down,  now,  true  Thomas, 
^'  And  lean  your  head  upon  my  knee : 

'^  Abide  and  rest  a  little  space, 
"  And  I  will  shew  you  ferlies  three. 

^'  0  see  ye  not  yon  narrow  road, 
^^  So  thick  beset  with  thorns  and  briers  ? 

"  That  is  the  path  of  righteousness, 
"  Though  after  it  but  few  enquires. 

^^  And  see  not  ye  that  braid  braid  road, 
"  That  lies  across  that  lily  leven  ? 

^^  That  is  the  path  of  wickedness, 
*'  Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  heaven. 

VOL.  III.  M 


A 
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*^  And  see  not  ye  that  bonny  road, 
^^  That  wuids  about  the  femie  brae  ? 

''  That  is  the  road  to  fair  Elfland, 
*^  Where  thou  and  I  this  night  maun  gae. 

"  But,  Thomas,  ye  maun  hold  your  tongue, 

**  WTiatever  ye  may  hear  or  see ; 
^^  For,  if  you  speak  word  in  Elflyn  land, 

**  Ye'll  ne^er  get  back  to  your  ain  countrie.'^ 

O  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on. 

And  they  waded  through  rivers  aboon  the  knee, 
And  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon, 

But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

It  was  mirk  mirk  night,  and  there  was  nae  stem  light, 
And  they  waded  through  red  blude  to  the  knee ; 

For  a^  the  blude,  that''s  shed  on  earth, 
Rins  through  the  springs  o^  that  countrie. 

Syne  they  came  on  to  a  garden  green. 
And  she  pu'^d  an  apple  frae  a  tree— 

^*  Take  this  for  thy  wages,  true  Thomas ; 

"  It  will  give  thee'the  tongue  that  can  never  lie.'' 


i 


( 
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cc 


My  tongue  is  mine  ain,^  true  Thomas  said ; 
A  gudely  ^ft  ye  wad  gie  to  me  ! 
**  I  neither  dought  to  buy  nor  sell, 
*^  At  fair  or  tryst  where  I  may  be. 

^^  I  dought  neither  speak  to  prince  or  peer, 
"  Nor  ask  of  grace  from  tsir  ladye."" 

"  Now  hold  thy  peace  !^  the  lady  said, 
"  For  as  I  say,  so  must  it  be.'' 

He  has  gotten  a  coat  of  the  even  cloth,' 
And  a  pair  of  shoes  of  velvet  green ; 

And,  till  seven  years  were  gane  and  past. 
True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen. 
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NOTE  AND  APPENDIX 


TO 


THOMAS  THE  RHYMER, 


PAI^T  FUST. 


Skepi'd  am  appkjrae  a  irte,  SfC-^T.  178.  t.  5. 
The  tuditiomJ  oommcntary  upon  this  ballad  infbmis  ub, 
that  the  apple  was  the  produce  of  the  fttal  Tree  of  Know- 
ledge^  and  that  the  guden  was  the  terrestrial  paradise.  IV 
repugnance  of  Thomas  to  be  debaired  the  uae  of  falsehood, 
when  he  mii^t  find  it  oanvenient,  has  a  comic  eSseL 


The  reader  is  here  presented,  from  an  old,  and  unlbrtonaftdy 
an  imperfect  MS.,  with  the  undoubted  original  of  Thomas  die 
Bhymer's  intrigue  with  the  Queen  of  FaSry.  ItwillaHbid  great 
amuaement  to  those  who  wtmld  study  the  nature  of  tradilional 
poetry,  and  the  dianges  effected  by  oral  tradition,  to  compart 
this  ancient  romance  with  the  fbtegoingbaUad.  Thessmeind* 
dents  are  narrated,  erea  the  cxpcesrion  is  often  the  same ;  yet 
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the  poems  are  as  difibrent  in  appearance^  as  if  the 'older  tale 
had  heen  regularly  and  systematically  modernized  by  a  poet 
ofthe  present  day. 

/ncijpit  Prophctia-  Thonue  de  ErtMmn. 

In  1^  lande  as  I  was  lent. 
In  the  giyldag  of  Che  day. 
Ay  alone  as  I  went. 
In  Hunde  bankys  me  for  to  play : 
I  saw  the  throstyl,  and  the  jay. 
Ye  mawes  movyde  of  her  song. 
Ye  wodwale  sange  notes  gay, 
'  That  all  the  wpd  about  lange. 
In  that  longyng  as  I  lay, 
Undir  nethe  a  decn  tie, 
I  was  war  of  a  lady  gay* 
Come  vydyng  cayr  a  fiiir  le  i 
Zogh  I  sold  sttt  to  domysday. 
With  my  tong  to  wrabbe  and  wry, 
Certenly  all  hyr  acay^ 
It  beth  neuyer  disciyuyd  for  me* 
Hyr  palfia  was  dappyU  giay, 
Sycke  on  say  neuer  none. 
As  the  son  in  somen  day^ 
All  abowte  that  lady  shone. 
Hyr  sadyl  was  of  a  lewel  bone, 
A  semly  syg^t  it  was  to  se, 
Biyht  with  mony  a  precyous  stone. 
And  compasyd  all  with  ciapete ; 
Stones  of  oryens  gret  plente. 
Her  hair  about  her  hede  it  hang, 
She  rode  ouer  the  iamyle* 
A  while  she  blew,  a  while  she  sang, 
Her  girths  of  nobfl  sflke  lihey  were. 
Her  boculs  were  of  beryl  stone, 
Sadyll  and  brydil  war    -    - : 
Widi  sylk  and  sendel  about  bedooe, 
Hyr  patreyl  was  of  a  pall  fjme. 
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And  hyr  craper  of  the  arase* 

Her  biydil  WM  of  gold  4riie» 
'  On  eaery  sydc  fonothe  hong  beDs  thxe, 

Her  biydil  reynes    -    -    - 

A  semly  tjst    •   •    -    - 

Crop  and  patyrd    -    -    - 

In  every  joynt    -    -  •  -    - 

She  led  thre  grew  houndes  in  a  Ieasb» 

And  ratches  cowpled  by  her  ran  ; 

She  bar  an  horn  about  her  hake. 

And  nndir  her  girdle  mene  flene> 

Thomas  lay  and  n    -    •    - 

In  the  bankes  of    -    -    -    — 

He  nyd  yonder  is  Mirj  fii  Might, 

That  bar  the  child  that  died  for  me» 

Certes  hot  I  may  speke  with  that  lady  bright, 

Myd  my  hert  will  broke  in  three  ; 

I  schal  me  bye  with  all  my  mig^> 

Hyr  to  mete  at  Eldyn  Tree. 

Thomas  rathly  up  her  rase. 

And  ran  ouer  mountayn  hye, 

If  it  be  Bothe  the  story  says. 

He  met  her  euyn  at  Eldyn  Tre. 

Thomas  knelyd  down  on  his  kne 

Undir  nethe  the  grenewood  spray. 

And  sayd,  Lovdy  lady,  thou  roe  on  me. 

Queen  of  Heaven  as  yon  may  well  be; 

But  I  am  a  lady  of  another  countrie. 

If  I  be  pardd  most  of  prise, 

I  ride  after  the  wild  fee. 

My  ratches  rinnen  at  my  devys. 

If  thou  be  pareld  most  of  prise. 

And  rides  a  lady  in  Strang  foly, 

Lovely  lady,  as  thou  art  wise, 

Giue  you  me  leue  to  lige  ye  by. 

Do  way,  Thomas,  that  were  foly, 

I  pray  ye,  Thomas,  late  me  be. 

That  sin  will  fordo  aU  my  bewtie. 

Lovely  ladye,  rewe  on  me, 
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And  euer  mote  I  shall  with  ye  dwell. 

Here  my  trowth  I  plyght  to  thee. 

Where  you  beleues  in  heuin  or  helL 

Thomas,  and  you  myght  lyge  me  by, 

Undir  nethe  this  grene  wode  spray. 

Thou  would  tell  full  hastely. 

That  thou  had  layn  by  a  lady  gay. 

Lady,  mote  I  lyg  by  the. 

Under  nethe  the  grene  wode  tre. 

For  all  the  gold  in  cfarystenty, 

Suld  you  neuer  be  wryede  for.  me, 

Man  on  molde  you  will  me  marre. 

And  yet  hot  you  may  haf  your  will. 

Trow  you  weU,  Thomas,  you  cheuyst  ye  warre  ; 

For  aU  my  bewtie  wilt  you  spilL 

Down  lyghtyd  that  lady  bryzt^ 

Undir  nethe  the  grene  wode  spray, 

And  as  ye  stoiy  sayth  full  lyzt, 

Seoyen  tymes  by  her  he  lay. 

She  sayd,  Man,  you  lyste  thi  play. 

What  berde  in  bouyr  may  dele  with  thee. 

That  maiies  me  aU  tfais^long  day ; 

I  pray  ye,  Thomas,  lat  me  be. 

Thomas  stode  up  in  the  stede. 

And  behdde  the  lady  gay. 

Her  heyre  hang  down  about  |iyr  hede, 

The  tone  was  blak,  the  other  gray, 

Her  eyn-semyt  onte  before  was  gray, 

Her  gay  dethyng  was  all  away. 

That  he  before  hade  sene  in  that  stede : 

Hyr  body  as  blow  as  ony  bede. 

Thomas  sighede,  and  sayd.  Alias, 

Me  thyoke  this  a  dolliull  syg^t. 

That  thou  art  fodyd  in  the  face. 

Before  you  shone  as  son  so  biyzt. 

Tak  thy  leue,  Thomas,  at  son  and  mone, 

At  gresse,  and  at  euery  tre, 

Thu  twelmonth  sail  you  with  me  gone, 

Medyl  eitb  you  sail  not  se. 


i 
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Alas,  he  icjdt  ftd  iro  is  me* 

I  trow  my  dcdes  will  werkA  me  caiet 

Jemiy  my  wde  tak  to  ye, 

Whedir  to  euyr  my  body  sal  fiure. 

She  rode  fuith  with  all  her  my tt^ 

Undix  nethe  the  derae  lee. 

It  was  as  deriie  as  at  mydnizt. 

And  euyr  in  water  unto  the  kne  ; 

Through  the  spaee  of  days  thre. 

He  herde  but  swowyng  of  a  flode ; 

Thomas  sayd»  Fid  wo  n  me. 

Now  I  spyUfor  fawte  of  fede  $ 

To  a  garden  she  lede  him  tyte, 

There  was  iruyte  in  grete  plente, 

Peyres  and  ^plcss  ther  were  rype. 

The  date  and  tiie  damese, 

The  figge  and  als  fylbert  tre ; 

The  nyghtyngale  bredyng  in  her  neste^ 

The  papigaye  about  gim  fle. 

The  throstyleok  sang  wold  hafe  no  rest. 

He  pressed  to  pidle  fruyt  wkh  his  haad» 

As  man  foir  finite  that  was  ikynt ; 

She  seyd,  Thomas^  lat  al  standi 

Or  els  the  deuyl  wU  the  ataynt. 

Scbe  said,  Thomas^.  I  the  hyit, 

To  lay  thi  hede  upon  my  kl»e, 

And  thou  ^halt  see  &3rrer  sy^t. 

Than  euyr  sawe  man  in  their  kintre. 

Sees  thou,  Thomas,  yon  layr  way. 

That  lyggs  ouyr  yone  fayr  pli^  P 

Yonder  is  the  way  to  heiqm  ft«  ay, 

Whan  synful  sawles  haf  dtrayted  their  poyne. 

Sees  thou,  Thomas,  yoii  secmid  way^ 

That  lygges  lawe  undir  the  lyse  ? 

Streight  is  the  way  sotUy  to  say. 

To  the  joyes  of  paradyce. 

Sees  thou,  Thomas,  yon  thyrd  wi^» 

That  ligges  ouyr  yone  how  ? 

Wide  is  the  way  sothly  to  say. 
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To  the  brynyng  fyres  of  beU. 

Sees  thou,  Thomas,  jrone  fkyr  OMteU, 

That  st^ndes  ouyr  ^one  fiur  hill  ? 

Of  town  and  tower  il  beereth  the  belle. 

In  middell  erth  is  none  like  theretill. 

Whan  thou  comjst  in  yone  castdl  gaye, 

I  pray  thu  curteis  man  to  be  ; 

What  80  any  man  to  you  sity. 

Soke  thu  answer  none  but  me- 

My  lord  is  serryd  at  ydie  lilesse. 

With  XXX  kmzttB  fax  and  fire ; 

I  shall  say  syttyng  on  the  dese, 

I  toke  thy  speche  beyond  the  le,' 

Thomas  stode  as  still  as  stone. 

And  behdde  that  kdye  gaye ; 

Than  was  sche  fa3rr  and  lydie  anoiie. 

And  also  ryal  on  fair  palfreye* 

The  grewhoundes  had  fylde  them  mx  ihe  dere. 

The  raches  coupled,  by  my  fifty, 

She  blewe  her  home  Thomas  to  chere. 

To  the  easteil  she  went  her  way. 

The  ladye  into  the  hall  went, 

Thomas  folowyd  at  her  hand  ; 

Thar  kept  her  mony  a  lady  gent^ 

With  curtasy  and  lawew 

Harp  and  fedyl  both  he  laode. 

The  getem  and  the  sawtry, 

Lut  and  rybid  ther  gon  gao, 

Thair  was  al  mansr  of  myastralsy^ 

The  most  fertly  that  Thomas  thoght, 

When  he  com  emyddes  the  flore, 

Fourty  hertes  to  quarry  were  broght. 

That  had  ben  befor  both  long  and  store. 

Lymors  lay  lappyng  Uode, 

And  kokes  standyng  with  dressyng  knyfe. 

And  dressyd  dere  as  thai  wer  wode, 

And  rewell  was  thair  wonder. 

Knyghtes  dansyd  by  two  and  thie, 

AH  that  leue  long  day. 
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Lad jes  UuU  were  gict  of  gie. 
Sat  and  sang  of  zidi  vny, 
Thomas  sawe  much  more  in  that  place. 
Than  I  can  docryre. 
Til  on  a  day,  alas,  alas. 
My  lo?elya  ladye  sayd  to  me. 
Busk  ye,  Thomas,  yoa  must  agayn. 
Here  you  may  no  longer  he : 
Hy  then  zeme  that  you  were  at  hame, 
I  sal  ye  bryng  to  Eldyn  Tre. 
Thomas  answeid  with  heny  cbcr. 
And  said,  Lowdy  ladye,  lat  me  be. 
For  I  say  ye'oertenly  here 
Uaf  I  be  hot  the  space  of  dayes  three. 
Sothdy,  Thomas,  a*  I  telle  ye. 
You  hath,  hen  here  thre  yeres. 
And  here  you  may  no  longer  be  ; 
And  I  sal  tele  ye  a  skele, 
To-morowe  of  helle  ye  foule  fende 
Amang  our  folke  shall  diuse  his  fee ; 
For  you  art  a  laig  man  and  an  hende, 
Trowe  you  wele  he  will  chuse  thee. 
Fore  all  the  golde  that  may  he. 
Fro  hens  unto  the  worldes  ende, 
Sail  you  not  be  betrayed  l^  me. 
And  thairfor  sail  you  hens  wende. 
She  broght  hym  evyn  to  Eldyn  Tre, 
Undir  nethe  the  grene  wode  spray. 
In  Huntle  hankes  was  fayr  to  be, 
Tber  breddes-  syng  both  nyzt  and  day. 
Ferre  ouyr  yon  montayns  gray, 
Ther  bathe  my  facon ; 
Fare  wele,  Thomas,  I  wende  my  way. 


[[The  Elfin  Queen^  afler  restoring  Thomas  to  earthy  pours 
forth  a  string  of  prophecies^  in  which  we  distinguish  references 
to  the  events  and  personages  of  tlic  Scottish  wars  of  Edward 
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III.  The  battles  of  Duplin  and  Halidon  are  mentioned^  and 
ako  Black  Agnes^  Countess  of  Dunbar.  There  is  a  pepy  of 
this  poem  in  the  Museum  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln^  another 
in  the  collection  in  Peterborough^  but  unfortunately  they  are 
all  in  an  imperfect  state.  Mr  Jamieson^  in  his  curious  Collec- 
tion of  Scottish  Ballads  and  Songs^  has  an  entire  copy  of  this 
ancient  poem^  with  all  the  collations.  The  lacums  of  the  for- 
mer editions  have  been  supplied  firom  his  copy.]} 
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THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 


PART  SECOND. 


ALTERED  FEOM  ANCIENT  PROPHECIES. 


Thb  prophecies,  ascribed  to  Thomas  of  Erdldoune, 
have  been  the  principal  means  of  securing  to  him  re- 
membnmce  ''  amongst  the  sons  of  his  people."  The 
author  of  Sir  Tristrem  would  long  ago  have  joined,  in 
the  vale  of  oblivion.  Clerk  of  Tranent,  who  wrote  the 
adventure  of  "  Schir  Gamain,"  if,  by  good  hap,  the 
same  current  of  ideas  respecting  antiquity,  which  causes 
Virgil  to  be  regarded  as  a  magician  by  the  Lazaroni  of 
Naples,  had  not  exalted  the  bard  of  Ercildoune  to  the 
prophetic  character.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  himself  af- 
fected it  during  his  life.  We  know  at  least,  for  certain^ 
that  a  belief  in  his  supernatural  knowledge  was  current 
soon  after  his  death.   His  prophecies  are  alluded  to  by 
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Barbour^  by  Wintoun,  and  by  Henry  the  Minstrel,  or 
Blind  Harry,  as  be  is  usually  termed.  None  of  these 
authors,  however,  give  the  words  of  any  of  the  Rhymer's 
vatieinations,  but  merely  narrate,  historically,  his  ha- 
ving predicted  the  events  of  which  they  speak.  The 
earliest  of  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  him,  which  is  now 
extant,  is  quoted  by  Mr  Pinkerton  from  a  MS.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  response  from  Thomas  of  Ercildoune 
to  a  question  from  the  heroic  Countess  of  March,  re- 
nowned for  the  defence  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar  against 
the  JSnglish,  and  tiermed,  in  the  familiar  dialect  of  her 
time.  Black  Agnes  of  Dimbar.  This  prophe^  is  remark* 
ilbte^  in  sp  fiur  as  it  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  any 
verses  pubU^h^  in  the  printed  copy  of  the  Rhymer's 
rappqsdd  prpphc^es.    The  v^^ses  are  ss  follows : 

'^  2^  ComUeise  de  Danbar  demande  a  Thomas  de  Esse* 
f^  doume  quani  la  guerre  dEscoce  prendreitjjfu.  E  yl  Va 
*^  repoitn^  et  dyt. 

*'  Wbcn  mvL  ift  nnd  a  kjmg  of  a  capped  nuui ; 

*<  When  man  is  lever  other  mones  thyng  than  is  owen ; 

*'  When  londe  thouys  forest,  ant  forest  is  felde ; 

^  When  hares  kendks  o'  the  her*8ton ; 

'•  Whan  Wyt  and  WiUe  weres  togedeve  9 

*'  When  mon  makes  stables  of  kyrkes ;  and  steles  castels  with  stye ; 

*'  When  Rokesboroughe  nys  no  burgh  ant  market  is  at  Forwyleye ; 

**  When  Bamboume  is  donged  with  dede  men ; 

*<  When  m^  ledca  men  in  ropes  to  buyen  and  to  sellen 

**  When  a  quarter  of  whaty  whete  is  diaunged  for  a  cdt  often  markes ; 

*'  When  prude  (pride)  prikes  and  pees  is  leyd  in  prisomi ; 
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*■  When  a  Soot  ne  me  hym  hude  aee  hate  in  fiume  that  the  EngtiiA 

**  ne  shall  hym  fynde ; 
««  When  rycht  and  wronge  astente  the  togedere ; 
««  MThcn  laddes  weddeth  loVedies ; 
•*  When  Soottei  flen  so  fiute,  that,  fiw  £uite  of  shep,  hy  dfovneth 

**  hemsdve ; 
««  When  Shan  this  be? 
<*  Noathcr  in  diine  tyme  ne  in  mine ; 
**  Ah  comen  ant  gone 
*•  Withinne  twenty  winter  ant  one.** 

PiKKE&TON*s  Poemtffrom  Maitland*s  MSS.  quoting 
fimn  Hart.  £t&  8253.  F.  127. 
» 

As  I  have  never  seen  tlie  MS.  from  wbidi  Mr  Pinker^ 
ton  makes  this  extract,  and  as  the  date  of  it  is  fixed  by 
him  (certainly  one  of  the  most  able  antiquaries  of  our 
age^)  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or  11.,  it  is  with  great 
diffidence  that  I  hazard  a  contrary  opinion.  There  can^^ 
however^  I  believe^  be  little  doubt,  that  these  prophetic 
verses  are  a  forgery,  and  not  the  production  of  our 
Thomas  the  Rhymer.  But  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
them  of  a  later  date  than  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or  II. 

The  gaUant  defence  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  by  Black 
Agnes^  took  place  in  the  year  1337.  The  Rhymer  died' 
previous  to  the  year  1299  (see  the  charter,  by  his  son,  in 
the  introduction  to  the  for^roingballad.)  It  seems,  there- 
fore, very  improbable,  that  the  Countess  of  Dunbar  could 
ever  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  Tliomas  the  Rhy- 
mer, since  that  would  infer  that  she  was  married,  or  at 
least  engaged  in  state  matters,  previous  to  1299;  whereas 
she  is  described  as  a  young,  or  a  middle-aged  woman,  at 
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the  period  of  her  being  besieged  in  the  fortress^  which 
she  so  well  defended.  If  the  editor  might  indulge  a  con- 
jecture, he  would  suppose,  that  the  prophecy  was  con- 
trived for  the  encouragement  of  the  English  invaders, 
during  the  Scottish  wars ;  and  that  the  names  of  the 
Countess  of  Dunbar,  and  of  Thomas  of  Erdldoune^ 
were  used  for  the  greater  credit  of  the  forgery.  Ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis,  it  seems  likely  to  have  been 
composed  after  the  siege  of  Dunbar,  which  had  made 
the  name  of  the  Countess  well  known,  and  consequent* 
ly  in  the  reign  o£  Edward  III.  The  whole  tendency 
of  the  prophecy  is  to  aver,  that  there  shall  be  no  end. 
of  the  Scottish  war  (concerning  which  the  question 
was  proposed,)  till  a  final  conquest  of  the  country  by 
England,  attended  by  all  the  usual  severities  of  war. 
^' When,  the  cultivated  country  shall  become  forest," 
says  the  prophecy ; — "  when  the  wild  animals  shall  in- 
"  habit  the  abode  of  men ; — ^when  Scots  shall  not  be 
"  able  to  escape  the  English^  should  they  crouch  as  hares 
"  in  their  form"— all  these  denunciations  seem  to  refer 
to  the  time  of  Edward  III.»  upon  whose  victories  the 
prediction  was  probably  founded.  The  mention  of  the 
exchange  betwixt  a  colt  worth  ten  markes,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  "  whaty  (indifferent),  wheat,"  seems  to  allude  to 
the  dreadful  famine,  about  the  year  1388.  The  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland  was,  however,  as  impregnable  to 
the  mines  of  superstition,  as  to  the  steel  of  our  more 
powerful  and  more  wealthy  neighbours.  The  war  ot 
Scotland  is>  thank  God,  at  an  end ;  but  it  is  ended  with- 
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out  her  people  having  either  crouched  like  hares  in 
their  ibnn^  or  heing  drowned  in  their  flighty  "  for  faute 
of  Bhips/'—- thank  God  for  that  too.-— The  prophecy^ 
quoted  in  p.  179^  is  prohably  of  the  same  date^  and  in- 
tended for  the  same  purpose.  A  minute  search  of  the 
records  of  the  time  would^  probably,  throw  additional 
light  upon  the  allusions  contained  in  these  ancient  le* 
gends.  Among  various  rhymes  of  prophetic  import, 
whidi  are  at  this  day  current  amongst  the  people  of 
Teviotdale,  is  one,  supposed  to  bepronotmced  by  Tho« 
mas  the  Rhymer,  presaging  the  destruction  of  his  ha- 
bitation and  family : 

**  The  hare  sail  kitUe  (litter)  on  my  hearth  stane, 
<^  And  theore  will  nerer  he  a  Lalid  Leazmont  again.*' 

The  first  of  these  lines  is  obviously  borrowed  from 
that  in  the  MS.  of  the  HarL  Library.-—^'  When  hare 
^*  kendles  o'  the  hei^stane"— an  emphatic  image  of  de- 
solation. It  is  also  inaccurately  quoted  in  the  prc^hecy 
of  Waldhave,  published  by  Andro  Hart,  l6lS : 

«  This  U  a  true  talking  that  Thomas  of  telk, 

«  The  haie  shall  hirple  on  the  hard  (hearth)  stane.^ 

Spottiswoode,anhonest,  but  credulous  historian,  seems 
to  have  beai  a  firm  believer  in  the  authentici^  of  the 
prophetic  wares,  vended  in  the  name  of  Thomas  of  £rcil- 
doun.  ''  The  prophecies,  yet  extant  in  Scottish  rhjones, 
'*  whereupon  he  was  conunonly  called  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  may  justly  be  admired ;  having  foretold,  so 
many  ages  before,  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland 
in  the  ninth  degree  of  the  Bruce's  blood,  with  the 
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'*  succesmon  of  Bruee  himself  to  the  crown,  being  yet  a 
"  child,  arid  other  divers  particulars,  which  the  event 
"  hath  ratified  and  made  good.  Boethius,  in  his  story, 
**  relateth  his  prediction  of  King  Alexander's  death,  and 
"  that  he  did  foretel  the  same  to  the  Earl  of  March,  the 
"  day  Before  it  fell  out ;  saying,  *  That  before  the  next 
''  day  at  noon,  such  a  tempest  should  bloMr,  as  Scotland 
''  had  not  felt  for  many  years  before.'  The  next  mom 
*'  ing,  the  day  being  clear,  and  no  change  appearing  in 
\tiie  air,  the  nobleman  did  challenge  Thomas  of  his 
^*  saying,  calling  him  an  impostor.  He  replied,  that 
"  neon  was  not  yet  passed.  About  which  time,  a  post 
"  came  to  advertise  the  earl  of  the  king  his  sudden 
'*  death.  '  Then,'  said  Thomas,  *  this  is  the  tempest  I 
*'  foretold ;  and  so  it  shall  prove  to  Scotland.'  Whence, 
'*  or  how,  he  had  thi*  knowledge,  cart  hardly  be  aftrin- 
"  ed ;  but  sure  it  is,  that  he  did  divine  and  answer  truly 
"  of  many  things  to  come." — Spottiswoode,  p.  47.  Be- 
sides that  notable  voucher.  Master  Heetor  Boece,  the 
good  archbishop  might,  had  he  been  so  minded,  have 
referred  to  Fordun  for  the  prophecy  of  King  Alexan-* 
der's  death.  That  historian  calls  our  bard  "  ruralis  iUe 
votes." — FoRDUN,  lib.  x.  cap.  40. 

What  Spottiswoode  calls  "  the  prophecies  extant  in 
"  Scottish  rhyme,"  are  the  metrical  productions  ascribed 
to  theprophetof  Ercildoun,  which,  withmatiy  other  com- 
positions of  the  same  nature,  bearing  the  names  of  Bede, 
M6rMii,€Hldas,  aadother  approved  'soothsayers,  are  con- 

VOL.  III.  N 
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tallied  in  one  small  volume,  published  by  Andio  Hart,  at 
Edinburgh,  l6l5.  Nisbet  the  herald  (who  claims  the 
prophet  of  Ercildoune  as  a  brother-professor  of  his  art, 
Ibunding  upon  the  various  allegorical  and  emblematical 
allusions  to  berladrj)  intimate  the  existence  of  some 
earlier  copy  of  his  prophecies  than  that  of  Andro  Hart, 
which,  however,  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  seen.* 


*  **  The  numJe  it  a  fqiUTe  figure  like  a  lozenge^  but  it  ii  always 
ymAed  oiisbie,^eld.  Tbejr  are  carried  as  prindpal  figures  I7  the  name 
of  Learaumt.  Learipont  of  Earlstonn,  in  tb^  Merss,  carried  or  on 
a  bend  azure  three  muscles ;  o(  which  fanuly  was  Sir  Thomas 
Leamumt,  who  is  wdl  known  by  the  name  of  Thomas  the  Rymer, 
because  he  wrote  bis  prophecies  in  rhime.  This  prophetick  herauld 
li?ed  in  the  dajrs  of  King  Alexander  the  Third,  and  prophesied  of  his 
death,  and  ot  many  other  remarkable  occurrences  $  particularly  of  the 
onion  of  Scotland  with  EngUnd,  whidi  was  not  accomplished  until 
the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  some  hundred  years  after  it  was  fore- 
told by  this  gentleman,  whose  prophecies  are  much  esteemed  by  many 
of  the  vulgar  eren  at  this  day.  I  was  promised,  by  a  friend  a  sight 
of  his  prophecies,  of  which  there  is  e?ery  where  to  be  had  an  epitome, 
which,  I  suppose,  is  erroneous,  and  difi^  in  many  things  from  the 
original,  it  having  been  oft  re-printed  by  some  unskilful  persons* 
Thus  many  things  are  amissing  in  the  small  book  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  original,  particularly  these  two  lines  concerning  his 
ndgiibpiir,  Bcmeiride— 

Tyde  what  may  betide, 

Haig  shall  be  laird  of  Bemerside. 

And  indeed  his  prophecies  concerning  that  ancient  family  have  hi- 
therto been  true ;  for,  since  that  time  to  this  day,  the  Haigs  have 
been  kdrds  of  that  phce.  They  carrie,  Azure  a  saltier  cantond 
with  two  stars  in  chief  and  in  base  aigent,  as  many  crcacents  in 
the  flanques  in  aflkenti  or,  and  for  crest  a  rock  proper,  with  this 
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The  late  excellent  Lord  Hailes  made  these  compositions 
the  subject  of  a  dissertation^  published  in  his  Remarks 
on  the  History  of  Scotland,  His  attention  is  chiefly  di- 
rected to  the  celebrated  prophecy  of  our  bard^  mention- 
ed by  Bishop  Spottiswoode,  bearings  that  the  crowns  of 
England  and  Scotland  should  be  united  in  the  person  of 
a  King^  son  of  a  French  Queen,  and  related  to  Bruce  in 
the  ninth  degree.  Lord  Hailes  plainly  proves^  that  this 
prophecy  is  perverted  from  its  original  purpose,  in  or- 
der to  apply  it  to  the  succession  of  James  VI.  The 
ground- work  of  the  forgery  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 


motto,  taken  from  the  above-written  rhime— <  Tyde  what  may**' 
— NisBET  on  Marks  of  Cadency^  p.  158.  He  adds,  **  That  Tho- 
mas* meaning  may  be'iinderstood  by  *heralds~'when'  be  spedn  of 
kingdoms  whose  insignia  seldom  vary,  but  that  individual  familiM 
cannot  be  discovered,  either  because  they  have  altered  their  bear- 
ings, or  because  they  are  pointed  out  by  their  crests  and  eKt^rior 
omaments,  which  are  changed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bearer."  Mr 
Nisbet,  however,  comforts  himself  for  this  obscurity,'  by  reflecting, 
that  *<  we  may  certainly  conclude,  from  his  writings,  that  heracddry 
was  in  good  esteem  in  his  days,  and  well  knowen  to  the  vnlgar.*'— 
Ihld,  p.  160.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  publication  of  predictions, 
either  printed  or  hieroglyphical,  in  which  noble  families  were 
pointed  out  by  their  armorial  bearings,  was,  in  the  tinie'of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  extremely  common ;  and  the  influence  of  such  predictions 
on  the  minds  of  the  common  people  was  so  great  as  to  occasion  a  pro- 
hibition, by  statute,  of  prophecy  by  reference  to  heraldric  emblems. 
Lord  Henry  Howard  also  (afterwards  Earl  of  Northampton,) 'di« 
rects  against  this  practice  much  of  the  reasoning  in  his  learned 
treatise  entitled,  **  A  Defensation  against  the  Poyson  of  pretended 
Prophedes." 
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phedescf  Berlington^  cantained  in  the  samecoUcction, 
and  fintt  thus: 

Of  Brace*!  left  side  shall  spring  out  •  kafe, 

As  neere  as  the  mnth  degree ; 

And  shafl  be  fleemed  of  hate  Scotland, 

In  Fraaee  tun  befood  the  sea. 

And  then  shall  oome  again  ryding. 

With  cjes  that  many  men  may  see. 

At  Aheriadie  he  shall  light, 

WUh  huagm  bdteies  and  horse  of  treu 


However  it  happen  for  to  fall, 

The  lyon  shall  be  lend  of  all ; 

The  French  qaen  shal  bearre  the  sonne, 

Shan  rule  all  Britainne  to  the  sea ; 

Ane  fs€m  the  Bnice*s  blood  thai  oome  also,. 

A*  oetreai  ibe  ninth  dsgne^* 

Yet  shal  lihcw  come  a  kceoe  kni^t  over  the  salt  sea» 
A  hecae  man  of  eoorage  and  bold  man  of  aiwes ; 
A  dulEC^s  son  dowUed  (i*  e*  dubbed,)  a  borne  man  in  France, 
That  shall  our  mirthf  augment.  And  mend  all  out  Imrmca 
After  the  date  of  our  Lord  1513,  and  thrice  three  tbexeaifter ; 
Whidi  shall  brooke  idl  the  broad  isle  to  himself. 
Between  13  and  diiieje  three  the  threip  sball  be  ended. 
The  Saxons  shall  never  recover  after. 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  tbat  this  prophecy  was  ia« 
tended  to  excite  the  confidence  of  the  Scottish  nation  in 
the  Puke  of  Albany^  regent  of  Scotland,  who  arrived 
firotft  France  in  1515,  two  years  after  the  death  of  James 
IV.  in  the  &tal  field  of  Hodden.  The  regent  was  de- 
scended of  Bruce  by  the  lefk,  i,  e.  by  the  female  side, 
within  the  ninth  degree.  His  mother  was  daughter  of 
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the  Earl  of  Boulogne^  his  Mbev  banished  from  his  coun- 
try-—'' fieemit  of  fair  Scotland."  His  arrival  must  neces- 
sarily be  by  sea^  and  his  landing  was  expected  at  Aber- 
lady^  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  He  was  a  duke's  son^  dub* 
bed  knight;  and  nine  years^  from  1518^  are  allowed 
him^  by  the  pretended  prophet,  for  the  accompHshmeAt 
of  the  salvation  of  his  country,  and  the  exaltation  of 
Scotland  over  her  sister  and  rival.  AH  this  was  a  pious 
fraud,  to  excite  the  confidence  and  spirit  of  the  country. 
The  prophecy,  put  in  the  name  df  oiir  'fhomas  the 
Rhymer,  as  it  stands  in  Hart^s  book,  refers  td  a  later 
period.  The  narrator  meets  the  Rhyniier  upon  a  land 
beside  a  lee,  who  shews  him  many  emblematical  visions^ 
described  in  no  mean  strain  of  poetry.  They  chiefly 
relate  to  the  fields  of  Flodden  and  Pinkie,  to  the  nation- 
al distress  which  followed  diese  defeats,  and  to  future 
halcycm  days,  which  are  promised  to  Scotland.  One 
quotation  or  two  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  this  fully: 


Our  Scottish  Eiiig  sal  come  ful  keene, 

The  red  lyon  bearetfa  he ; 

A  feddered  ariow  shaip,  i  weene» 

Shall  make  him  winke  and  warre  to  see. 

Out  of  the  field  he  shall  be  led. 

When  he  is  bladie  and  woe  for  blood ; 

Yet  ta  his  men  shall  he  gay, 

*<  For  God*s  luve,  turn  you  againe, 

'<  And  give  yon  sutherne  folk  a  frey  I 

*'  Why  should  I  lose  the  right  is  mine  ? 

*'  My  date  is  not  to  die  thii  day.'*-^ 
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Whocan  doubl,  fcnr  a  moment,  that  this  refers  to  the 
hatde  of  Flodden,  and  to  the  popular  reports  omcem- 
ing  the  doubtful  fiifte  of  James  IV.  ?  Allusion  is  imme- 
diateljF  afterwards  made  to  the  death  of  George  Doug- 
las>  hdr  i^pwent  of  Angus,  who  fought  and  Bell  with 
Ins  sovereign : 

The  stones  three  that  daj  shall  die, 
•  That  bean  the  haxte  io  sabret  dieen. 

The  wdV^own  arms  of  the  Douglas  fimiily  are  the 
heart  and  three  stars.  In  another  place,  the  battle  of 
Pinkie  is  express! j  montiMied  by  name : 

At  Pinken  Qnch  there  shall  be  spQt 
Afudi  gentle  Uood  that  day; 
There  shall  the  bear  lose  the  gmlt. 
And  the  eagOI  bear  it  amy. 

To  the  end  of  all  this  all^oiical:  and  mystical  rhiqp- 
sody,  is  interpolated,  in  the  later  edition  by  Andro 
Hart,  a  new  edition  of  Berlington's  verses,  before  quo- 
ted, altered  and  manu£u:tured  so  as  to  bear  reference 
to  the  accession  of  James  V L,  which  had  just  then  ta- 
ken place.  The  insertion  is  made  with  a  peculiar  de- 
gree of  awkwardness,  betwixt  a  question,  put  by  the 
narrator,  concerning  the  name  and  abode  of  the  person 
who  shewed  him  these  strange  matters,  and  the  answer 
of  the  prophet  to  that  question : 

•<  Then  to  the  Beinie  could  I  say, 

^*  Where  dwdb  thou,  or  io  what  ooantiie  ? 
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**  [Or  who  shall  rule  the  isle  of  Britane, 

**  From  the  north  to  the  south  sey  ? 

**  A  French  queen  e.  shall  beare  the  sonne, 

«'  Shall  rule  all  Britaine  to  the  sea  ;   ' 

**  Which  of  the  Bruce*s  blood  shall  come, 

'*  'As  neere  at  the  nmt  d^ree :  ' 

**  I  frained  fast  what  was  his  name,. 

*'  Where  that  he  came,  from  what  country.] 

<(  In  Erslingtoun  I  dwell  at  hame, 

*<  Thomae  Rymour  men  cak  me.*' 

m 

There  is  surely  no  one,  who  will  not  condude;  tirith 
Lord  Hailes,  that  the  eight  lines,  inclosed  in  bradiets, 
are  a  clumsy  interpolation,  borrowed  flrom  Berlington, 
with  sudi  alterations  as  might  render  the  supposed  pro«^ 
phecy  applicable  to  the  union  of  the  crowns. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  briefly 
to  notice  the  scope  of  some  of  the  other  predictions,  in 
Hart's  Collection.  As  the  prophecy  of  Berlington  was 
intended  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  nation,  during  the 
regency  of  Albany,  so  those  of  Sybilla  and  Eltraine  re- 
fer to  that  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  afterwards  Duke  of  Cha^ 
telherault,  during  the  minority  of  Mary,  a  period  of  si- 
milar calamity.  This  is  obvious  from  the  following 
verses: 

Take  a  thousand  in  calculation. 
And  the  longest  of  the  lyon. 
Four  crescents  under  one  crowne,. 
With  Saint  Andrew*8  croce  thrise. 
Then  threescore  and  thrise  three : 
Take  tent  to  Merling  truely. 
Then  shall  the  warres  ended  be, 
And  nefer  again  e  rise. 
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In  that  yen  there  shall  *  king^ 
A  duke,  and  no  crowned  king  { 
Becaus  4ie  pnnoe  shall  beyong* 
And  tender  o(  yeares. 

The  date,  above  hinted  at^  seems  to  be  1549,  when 
the  Scottish  regent,  by  means  of  some  succours  derived 
from  France,  was  endeavouring  to  repair  the  ^nsequen* 
ces  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkie.  Allusion  is.  made  to 
the  supply  given  to  the  *'  Moldwarte  (England)  by  the 
''  fained  hart^"  (the  earl  of  Angus.)  The  regent  is  de- 
iicribed  by  bis  bearing  the  antelope ;  large  supplies  are 
promised  from  France^  and  complete  conquest  predict- 
ed to  Scotland  and  her  allies.  Thus  was  the  samehack<- 
neyed' stratagem  repeated,  whenever  the  iz^terest  of  the 
rulers  appeared  to  stand  in  need  of  it.  The  regent  was 
not,  indeed,  till  after  this  period,  created  Duke  of  Cha- 
telherault ;  but  that  bonour  was  the  object  of  his  hopes 
and  expectations* 

The  name  of  our  renowned  soothsayer  is  liberally 
used  as  an  authority,  throughout  all  the  prophecies  pub- 
lished by  Andro  Har^.  Besides  those  expressly  put  in 
his  name,  Gildas,  anotb^  assumed  personage,  is  sup- 
posed to  derive  his  knowledge  from  him ;  for  he  con- 
cludes thus : 

'*  True  Thomas  me  told  in  a  troublesome  dme, 
*'  In  a  harvest  morn  at  Eldoim  hills." 

The  Prophecy  of  Gildas. 

In  the  prophecy  of  Berlington,  already  quoted,  we 
are  told. 
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<<  MarrellQus  MerUn,  that  manj  men  of  tdls, 
<'  And  Thomases  sayings  comes  all  at  once.*' 

While  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  these  prophecies,  may 
I  be  permitted  to  call  the  attention  of  antiquaries  to 
Merdwynn  Wyllt,  or  Merlin  the  Wild,  in  whose  name, 
and  by  no  means  in  that  of  Ambrose  M^lin,  the  fiiend 
of  Arthur,  the  Scottish  prophecies  are  issued.  That  this 
personage  resided  at  Drummelziar,  and  roamed,  like  a 
second  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  woods  of  Tweeddale,  in 
remorse  for  the  death  of  his  nephew^  we  learn  from 
Fordun.  In  the  Scoiichrcmcon,  lib.  3,  cap.  31,  is  an  ac« 
count  of  an  interview  betwixt  St  Kentigem  and  Merlin, 
then  in  this  distracted  and  miserable  state.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  called  LailokeUf  from  his  mode  of  life.  On 
being  commanded  by  the  saint  to  give  an  account  of 
himself,  he  says,  that  the  penance  which  he  performs 
was  imposed  on  him  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  during  a 
bloody  contest  betwixt  Lidel  and  Carwanolow,  of  which 
battle  he  had  been  the  cause.  According  to  his  own 
prediction,  he  perished  at  once  by  wood,  earthy  and 
water ;  for,  being  pursued  with  stones  by  the  rusticsi 
he  fell  from  a  rock  into  the  river  Tweed,  and  was  trans* 
fixed  by  a  sharp  stake,  fixed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  a  fishing-net : 

Sude  perfossus,  lapide  percussus,  et  undoy 
Hac  tria  Merlinum  fertur  inire  necem, 
Sicque  rut/,  merutquefuU  lignoque  perpendi^ 
Et  fecit  vatemper  teina  pericula  verum. 
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But^  in  a  metrical  history  of  Merlin  of  Caledonia, 
compiled  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth^  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Welch  bards,  this  mode  of  death  is  attri- 
buted to  a  page,  whom  Merlin's  sister,  desirous  to  con- 
vict the  prophet  of  falsehood,  because  he  had  betrayed 
her  intrigues,  introduced  to  him,  under  three  various 
disguises,  enquiring  each  time  in  what  manner  the  per- 
son should  die.  To  the  first  demand  Merlin  answered, 
the  party  should  pc^rish  by  a  fall  firom  a  rock  ;  to  the 
second,  that  he  should  die  by  a  tree;  and  to  the  third, 
that  he  should  be  drowned.  The  youth  perished,  while 
hunting,  in  the  mode  imputed  by  Fordun  to  Merlin 
himself. 

Fordun,  contrary  to  the  Welch  authorities,  confounds 
this  person  with  the  Merlin  of  Arthur ;  but  concludes 
by  informing  us,  that  many  believed  him  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent person.  The  grave  of  Merlin  is  pointed  out  at 
Drummelziar,  in  Tweeddale,  beneath  an  aged  thorn- 
tree.  On  the  east-side  of  the  church-yard,  the  brook, 
called  Pausayl,  ^lls  into  the  Tweed ;  and  the  following 
prophecy  is  said  to  have  been  current  concerning  their 
union : 

When  Tweed  and  Pausayl  join  at  Merlin^s  grave, 
Scotland  and  England  shall  one  monarch  have. 

On  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  James  VI.  the  Tweed 
accordingly  overflowed,  and  joined  the  Pausayl  at  the 
prophet's  grave. — Pennycuick's  History  of  Tweeddale, 
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p.  26.  These  circumstances  would  seem  to  infer  a  com- 
munication betwixt  the  south-west  of  Scotland  and 
Wales,  of  a  nature  peculiarly  intimate;  for  I  presume 
that  Merlin  would  retain  sense  enough  to  chuse,  for  the 
scene  of  his  wanderings,  a  country  having  a  language 
and  manners  similar  to  his  own. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  memory  of  Merlin  Sylvester^ 
or  the  Wild,  was  fresh  among  the  Scots  during  the  reign 
of  James  V.  Waldhave,^*  under  whose  name  a  set  of  pro  - 
phecies  was  published,  describes  himself  as  lying  upon 
Lomond  Law ;  he  hears  a  voice,  which  bids  him  stand 
to  his  defence  ;  he  looks  around,  and  beholds  a  flock  of 
hares  and  foxest  pursued  over  the  mountain  by  a  savage 


*  I  do  not  know  whether  die'penon  here  meant  be  Waldh&ve,  an 
abbot  of  Melrose,  who  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  about  1160. 

f  The  strange  occupation,  in  which  Waldhave  beholds  Merlin  en- 
gaged, derives  some  illustration  from  a  curious  passage  in  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth's  life  of  Merlin,  above  quoted.  The  poem,  after  nar- 
rating that  the  prophet  had  fled  to  the  forest  in  a  state  of  distraction, 
proceeds  to  mention,  that,  looking  upon  the  stars  one  dear  evening, 
he  discerned,  from  his  astrological  knowledge,  that  his  wife»  Guendolen, 
bad  resolved,  upon  the  next  morning,  to  take  another  husband.  As 
be  had  presaged  to  her  that  this  wonld  happen,  and  had  promised  her 
a  nuptial  gift  (cautioning  her,  however,  to  keep  the  bridegroom  out 
of  his  sight,)  he  now  resolved  to  make  good  his  word.  Accordingly, 
he  collected  all  the  stags  and  lesser  game  in  his  neighbourhood ;  and, 
having  seated  himself  upon  a  buck,  drove  the  herd  before  him  to  the 
capital  of  Cumberland,  where  Guendolen  resided.  But  her  lorer^s 
curiosity  leading  him  to  inspect  too  nearly  this  extraordinary  cavalcade. 
Merlin's  rage  was  awakened,  and  he  slew  him  with  the  stroke  of  an 
antler  of  the  stag.     The  original  runs  thus  : 
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figure^  to  whom  he  can  hardly  give  the  name  of  man. 
At  the  sight  of  Waldhave>  the  apparition  leaves  the  ob- 
jects of  his  pursuit,  and  assaults  him  with  a  club.  Wald- 
have  defyoda  himself  with  his  sword^  throws  the  savage 


Dixerat:  et  tUvas  et  taltus  dreuU  omneSf 
Cervorumque  grege*  agtnen  eottegit  in  unum^ 
Et  danuu^  capreasque  nmul,  cervosque  resedit  ; 
Et  veniente  die,  compellens  agmina  prce  se, 
Fetikumt  vadii  quo  mMi  Guendobsna, 
Pottquam  vemii  eOffudenter  coegit 
Cervot  anteforeiy  proclamans,  "  Gitendokmaf 
**  Guendokena,  veni,  te  talia  munera  ipectantJ** 
Oeiui  ergo  venit  subridens  Guendolcena, 
GeitaHqtte  virum  cervo  miratur,  et  ilium 
Sic  parere  viro,  tantum  quoqtte  potte  ferarum 
Uniri  tmmerum  quas  pros  te  solut  agdmt, 
Sicutpattor  ovm^  qufu  ducere  tuevU  ad  herhds, 
Stdbat  ab  ej^ceUa^  tpounu  iputandofeneHra 
In  tolio  miraas  equitem  fitumque  mooAat, 
Ast  ubi  vidit  eum  votes,  ammoque  quis  etui, 
CaUuitf  extetnph  divulHt  comma  cervo 
Quo  gettabaiur^  vHrataquejeck  in  Uhun 
Et  caput  iUius  penitui  contrMtf  eumque 
Heddidil  exanimem,  vitamquefugavit  in  auras  ; 
Odus  inde  suum,  tahrnm  verherey  cervum 
Diffugiens  egisy  silvasque  redire  paravii. 

For  ft  penual  of  this  cnrious  poem,  aocuratdj  eopied  from  a  MS. 
in  the  Cotton  Librury,  nearly  coeval  with  the  author,  I  was  indebted 
to  my  IcArmed  friend,  the  late  Mr  Ritson.  There  is  an  excdlent  pa- 
raphrase of  it  in  the  carious  and  entertainiog  Specimens  of  Early  Eng- 
lish fiomances,  published  by  Mr  Ellis. 
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to  the  earthy  and  refuses  to  let  him  arise  till  he  swedr, 
by  the  law  and  lead  he  lives  upon^  *'  to  do  him  no  harm/' 
This  done^  he  permits  him  to  arise^  and  marvels  at  his 
strange  appearance : 

<^  He  was  formed  like  a  fteike  (man)  all  hu  four  qoavfei*; 
**  Asd  then  his  chin  and  his  face  haired  so  thick» 
**  With  haire  growing  so  grime,  fearful  to  see." 

He  answers  briefly  to  Waidhave's  enquiry  (xmeeming 
his  name  and  nature,  that  he  "  drees  his  weird/'  t.  e. 
does  penance^  in  that  wood ;  and,  having  hinted  that 
qoestions  as  to  his  own  state  are  offensive^  he  pours  forth 
an  obscnre  rhapsody  concerning  futurity^  imd  concludes^ 

'*  Go  musing  upon  Merlin  if  thou  wilt ; 
'^  For  I  mean  no  more,  man,  at  this  time." 


T\uf^  19  exactly  similar  to  the  meeting  betwixt  Merlin 
and  Kentigem  in  Fordun.  These  prophecies  of  Merlin 
seem  to  have  been  in  request  in  the  minority  of  James 
V. ;  for,  among  the  amusements  with  which  Sir  David 
Lindsay  ctiverted  that  prince  during  his  infancy,  are. 

The  prophecies  of  Rymer,  Bede,  and  Merlin. 

Sir  David  Lindsay's  Epistle  to  the  King. 

And  we  find,  in  Waldhave,  at  least  one  allusion  to  the 
very  ancient  prophecy,  addressed  to  the  Countess  of 
Dunbar  t 

This  is  a  true  token  that  Thomas  of  tdls, 

When  a  ladde  with  a  ladye  shall  go  over  the  fields. 
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The  original  stands  thus : 

When  laddes  weddeth  byedies. 

Another  prophecy  of  Merlin  seems  to  have  been  cur- 
rent about  the  time  of  the  regent  Morton's  execution. — 
When  that  nobleman  was  committed  to  the  charge  of 
his  accuser.  Captain  James  Stewart,  newly  created  Earl 
of  Arran,  to  be  conducted  to  his  trial  at  Edinburgh, 
Spottiswoode  says,  that  he  asked^  ''  Who  was  Earl  of 
Arran  ?"  and  being  answered  that  Captain  James  was 
"  the  man,  after  a  short  pause  he  said,  *  And  is  it  so  ? 
''  I  know  then  what  I  may  look  for !'  meaning,  as  was 
"  thought,  that  the  old  prophecy  of  the  *  Falling  of  the 
**  heart*  by  the  mouth  of  Arran,'  should  then  be  fulfil- 
**  led.  Whether  this  was  his  mind  or  not,  it  is  not  known; 
"  but  some  spared  not,  at  the  time  when  the  Hamiltons 
''  were  banished,  in  which  business  he  was  held  too 
*'  earnest,  to  isay«  that  he  stood  in  fear  of  that  predic- 
**  tion,  and  went  that  course  only  to  disappoint  it.  But, 
''  if  so  it  was,  he  did  find  himself  now  deluded ;  for  he 
''  fell  by  the  mouth  of  another  Arran  than  he  imagined." 
«— Spottiswoode,  313.  The  fatal  words  alluded  to 
seem  to  be  these  in  the  prophecy  of  Merlin : 

*'  In  the  monthe  of  Arrane  a  sdcoath  shall  fall, 

**  Two  Uoodie  hearts  shall  be  taken  with  a  false  traine, 

**  And  deifly  dung  down  without  any  dome." 

*  The  heart  was  the  cognizance  of  Morton. 
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To  return  firom  these  desultory  remarks,  into  which 
the  editor  has  been  led  by  the  celebrated  name  of  Mer- 
liOf  the  style  of  all  these  prophecies,  published  by  Hart; 
is  very  much  the  same.  The  measure  is  alliterative, 
and  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Pierce  Plofvman's.  VU 
sions  ;  a  circumstance  which  might  entitle  us  to  ascribe 
to  some  of  them  an  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  James 
v.,  did  we  not  know  that  Sir  Galhran  qfGaUoway,  and 
Gatvaine  and  Gologras,  two  romances  rendered  almost 
unintelligible  by  the  extremity  of  affected  alliteiration, 
are  perhaps  not  prior  to  that  period.  Indeed,  although 
we  may  allow,  diat,  during  much  earlier  times,  prophe- 
cies, under  the  names  of  those  celebrated  soothsayers, 
have  been  current  in  Scotland,  yet  those  published  by 
Hart  have  obviously  been  so  often  vamped  and  re-vamp- 
ed, to  serve  the  political  purposes  of  different  periods, 
that  it  may  be  shrewdly  suspected,  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  Sir  John  Cutler's  transmigrated  stockings,  yery  little 
of  the  original  materials  now  remains.  I  cannot  retrain 
from  indulging  my  readers  with  the  publisher's  title  to 
the  last  prophecy,  as  it  contains  certain  curious  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  is  identi-^ 
fied  with  the  Cumsean  Sybil :  ''  Here  followeth  a  pro- 
phede,  pronounced  by  a  noble  queene  and  matron, 
called  Sybilla,  Regina  Austri,  that  came  to  Solomon. 
Through  the  which,  she  compiled  four  bookes,  at  the 
instance  of  the  said  King  Sol,  and  others  divers :  and 
**  the  fourth  book  was  directed  to  a  noble  king,  called 
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**  BaMwine,  King  of  the  broad  isle  of  Britain  ;  in  the 
**  which  she  maketh  mention  of  two  noble  princes  and 
emperoursy  the  which  is  called  Leones.  How  these 
two  shall  subdue^  and  overcome  all  earthlie  princes 
to  their  diademe  and  crowne^  and  also  be  glorified 
'^  and  crowned  in  the  heaven  among  saints.  The  first 
''  of  these  two  is  Constantinns  Magnus ;  that  was  Le- 
'^  prosus,  the  son  of  Saint  Helene,  that  foimd  the  croce. 
**  The  second  is  the  sixt  king  of  the  name  of  Steward 
'*  oi  Scotland,  the  which  is  our  most  noble  king." 
With  such  editors  and  commentators,  what  wonder 
that  the  text  became  unintelligible^  even  beyond  the 
uacial  oracular  obscurity  of  prediction  ? 

If  there  still  remaini  therefore,  among  these  predic- 
tions, any  verses  havinga  claim  to  real  antiquity,  it  seems 
now  impossible  to  discover  them  from  those  wlndi  are 
comparatively  modem.  Nevertheless,  as  there  are  to 
be  found,  in  these  compositions,  some  uncommonly  wild 
and  masculine  expressions,  the  editor  has  been  induced 
to  thvow  a  few  passages  together,  into  the  sort  of  ballad 
to  which  this  disquisition  is  prefixed.  It  would^  indeed, 
have^beeti  no  difficult  matter  for  him,  by  a  judicious  se- 
lection, to  have  excited,  in  favour  of  Thomas  of  Ercel'^ 
doune,  a  share  of  the  admiration  bestowed  by  sundry 
wise  persons  upon  Mass  Robert  Fleming.  For  example : 

<*  But  then  the  lilye  shall  be  loused  when  they  least  think ; 
**  Then  dear  king's  blood  shal  quake  for  fear  of.  death ; 
**  For  diurlf  shal  chop  off  beads  of  their  chief  beims, 
**  And  carfe  of  the  crowns  that  Christ  hath  app(nnted. 
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'<  Thereai^,  on  every  side,  sorrow  shal  arise ; 

*^  The  barges  of  clear  barons  down  shal  be  sunken ; 

<'  Seculars  shall  sit  in  spiritual  seats, 

'*  Occupying  oflSces  anointed  as  they  were. 

Taking  thelilye  for  the  emblem  of  France^  can  there 
be  a  more  plain  prophecy  of  the  murder  of  her  monarchy 
the  destruction  of  her  nobility^  and  the  desolation  oi  her 
hierarchy  ? 

But^  without  looking  farther  into  the  signs  of  thetimes^ 
the  editor^  tliough  the  least  of  all  the  prophets^  cannot 
help  thinkings  that  every  true  Briton  will  approve  of  his 
application  of  the  last  prophecy  quoted  in  the  ballad. 

Hart's  collection  of  prophecies  was  frequently  reprint- 
ed during  the  Jast  century^  probably  to  favour  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  unfortunate  family  of  Stuart.  For  the 
prophetic  renown  of  Gildas  and  Bede^  see  Fordun,  lib.  3, 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Thomas's  predictions, 
it  may  be  noticed^  that  sundry  rhymes^  passing  for  his 
prophetic  effusions^  are  still  current  among  the  vulgar. 
Thus,  he  is  said  to  have  prophesied  of  the  very  ancient 
family  of  Haig  of  Bemerside, 

Betide,  betide,  whatever,  betide, 
Haig  shall  be  Haig  of  Bemerside. 

The  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor  of  Bemer- 
side had  twelve  daughters,  before  his  lady  brought  him 
a  male  heir.  The  common  people  trembled  for  the  cre- 
dit of  their  favourite  soothsayer.  The  late  Mr  Haig  was 
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at  length  bom>  and  their  belief  in  the  propkecy  coBfirm- 
ed  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

Another  memorable  prophecy  bore,  that  the  Old 
Kirk  at  KeUo^  constructedout  of  theniina<if  the  Abbey, 
iheuld  ^  fall  when  at  the  fullest."  At  a  very  crowded 
senaoKm,  about  thirty  years  ago,  a  piece  of  lime  fell  firom 
the  roof  of  the  church.  The  akmi,  for  the  fulfilmoit 
of  the  words  of  the  seer,  became  universal ;  and  happy 
were  they,  who  were  nearest  the  door  of  the  predestined 
edifioa  .The  chureh  was  in  consequence  deserted,  and 
has  never  since  had  an  opportunity  of  tumbling  upon 
a  fiiU  congregation.  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  a  beauti^ 
spedmen  of  Saxo-Gothic  architecture,  that  the  accom- 
plishment <tf  this  prophecy  is  ia  dntaiit. 

Another  prediction,  ascribed  to  the  Rhymer,  seems 
to  have  been  founded  on  that  sort  of  insight  into  futu* 
rity,  possessed  by  most  men  of  a  sound  and  combining 
judgment.    It  runs  thus : 

At  Efldon  Tree  if  you  sball  be, 

A  brigg  ower  Tweed  70a  there  may  gee. 

The  spot  in  q^iestion  commands  an  extensive  prospect 
of  the  course  of  the  river ;  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee, 
that  when  the  country  should  become  in  the  least  de- 
gree improved,  a  bridge  would  be  somewhere  thrown 
over  the  stream.  In  fact,  you  now  see  no  less  than  tlupee 
bridges  from  that  elevated  situation. , 

Corspatrick  (Comes  Patrick,)  Earl  of  M«tdb,  but 
more  commonly  taking  his  tide  from  his  castle  of  Dun- 
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bar^  acted  a  noted  part  during  the  wars  of  Edward  I. 
in  Scotland.  As  Thomas  t>f  Erceldoune  is  said  to  have 
delivered  to  him  his  famous  prophecy  of  King  Alex- 
ander's deaths  the  editor  has  chosen  to  introduce  him 
into  the  following  ballad.  All  the  prophetic  verses  are 
selected  frmn  Hart's  pnblieatfteii. 
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THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 


PART  SECOND. 


W^HE)}  seven  years  were  come  and  gane. 
The  sun  blinked  fair  on  pool  and  stream ; 

And  Thomas  lay  on  Himtlie  bank, 
Like  one  awakened  from  a  dream. 


He  heard  the  trampling  of  a  steed, 
He  saw  the  flash  of  armour  flee, 

And  he  beheld  a  gallant  knight. 

Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon-tree. 

He  was  a  stalwart  knight,  and  strong ; 

Of  giant  make  he  Speared  to  be  : 
He  stirr'^d  his  horse,  as  he  were  wode, 

Wi'  gilded  spurs,  of  faushion  free. 
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Says—**  Well  met,  well  met,  true  Thomas  !  ' 
**  Some  uncouth  ferlies  shew  to  me.^ 

Says—"  Christ  thee  save,  Corepatrick  braye  !     . 
"  Thrice  welcome,  good  Dunbar,  to  me  !    • 

"  Light, down,  light  down,  Corspatrick  brave,   • 
*'  And  I  will  shew  thee  curses  three, 

'*  Shall  gar  fair  Scotland  greet  and  grane, 
^*  And  change  the  green  to  the  black  livery. 


"  A  storm  shall  roar  this  very  hour, 
**  From  Rosse^s  Hills  to  Solway  sea.^ 

"  Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  ye  warlock  hoar ! 
**  For  the  sun  shines  sweet  on  fauld  and  lea.**^ 


He  put  his  hand  on  the  Earlie^s  head ; 

He  shewed  him  a  rock,  beside  the  sea, 
Where  a  king  lay  stiff  beneath  his  steed,* 

And  steel-dight  nobles  wiped  their  e^e. 


"  The  neist  curse  lights  on  Branxton  hills : 
"  By  Flodden's  high  and  heathery  side, 
"  Shall  wave  a  banner  red  as  blude. 

And  chieftains  throng  wi**  meikle  pride. 


a 


•  King  Alexander,  killed  by  a  fall  ijrom  his  horsci  near  Kinghom. 
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*'  A  Scottish  Kiog  shall  oome  full  keen ; 

'<  The  ruddy  lion  beareth  he : 
''  A  featherVl  arrow  sharp,  I  ween, 

<<  Shall  make  him  wink  and  warre  to  see. 


"  When  he  is  bloody,  and  all  to  bledde, 

•  <*  Thus  to  his  men  he  still  shall  say-*-^ 
<  For  God^s  sake,  turn  ye  back*  again, 

'  And  give  yon  southern  folk  a  fray ! 

*  Why  should  I  lose  the  right  is  mine  ? 

*  My  doom  is  not  to  die  this  day.** 

<<  Yet  turn  ye  to  the  eastern  hand, 
*<  And  woe  and  wonder  ye  sail  see ; 

*<  How  forty  thousand  spearmen  stand, 
<<  Where  yon  rank  river  meets  the  sea. 


'<  There  shall  the  lion  lose  the  gylte, 
**  And  the  libbards  bear  it  dean  away; 

^*  At  Pinkyn  Cleuch  there  shalt  be  spilt 
"  Much  gentil  bluid  that  day.** 


«  The  uBoertainty  wiiidi  long  prevailed  in  Scotiamlfl  ooneeniiog 
the  &te  of  James  IV.,  is  well  known. 
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"  Enough,  enough,  of  curse  and  ban ; 

^^  Some  blessings  shew  thou  now  to  me, 
^<  Or,  by  the  faith  o^-  my  bodie^^  Cotspatrick  said, 

<'  Ye  shall  rue  the  day  ye  e^er  saw  me  T^ 

'^  The  first  of  blessings  I  shall  thee  shew, 
^*  Is  by  a  bum,  that'^s  called  of  bread  ;* 
^^  Where  Sa&on  men  cdiall  tine  the  bdw, 
^^  And  find  their  arrows  lack  the  head. 


Beside  that  brigg,  out  ower  that  bum, 

'*  Where  the  water  bickereth  bright  and  sheen, 

Shall  many  a  falling  courser  spurn, 

^<  And  kiiighta  shall  die  in  battle  keen. 


"  Beside  a  headless  cross  of  stone, 
^^  The  libbards  there  shall  lose  the  gree ; 

^^  The  raven  shall  come,  the  erne  shall  go, 
^^  And  drink  the  Saxon  blude  sae  free. 

^'  The  cross  of  stone  they  shall  not  know, 
^*  So  thick  the  corses  there  shall  be.^ 

*  One  of  Thomas's  rhymes,  preserved  by  tradition,  runs  thus : 

The  bum  of  breid 
Shall  run  fow  reid." 

Bannock-bum  ii  the  brook  here  meant.    The  Soots  give  the  name 
of  bannock  to  a  thick  sound  cake  of  unleavened  bread. 
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'^  But  tell  me  now,^  said  brave  Dunbar, 
^*  True  Thomas,  tell  now  unto  me, 

^*  What  man  shall  rule  the  isle  Britain, 

"  Even  from  the  north  to  the  southern  sea  ?'^ 


<^  A  French  Queen  shall  bear  the  son, 
^^  Shall  rule  all  Britain  to  the  sea ; 

^^  He  of  the  Bruoe^s  blood  diall  come, 
*^  As  near  as  in  the  ninth  degree. 

*^  The  waters  worship  shall  his  race ; 

**  Likewise  the  waves  of  the  farthest  sea ; 
'*  For  they  shall  ride  ower  ocean  wide, 

*<  With  hempen  bridles,  and  horse  of  tree.  ^ 
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THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 


PART  THIRD.— MODERN. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Thomas  the  Rhymer  was  renowned  among  his  con- 
temporaries,  as  the  author  of  the  celebrated  romance  of 
iSJr  TriHrem.  Of  this  once-admired  poem  only  one  copy 
is  now  kno¥m  to  exist,  which  is  in  the  Advocates'  Li- 
brary. .  The  editor,  in  1804,  published  a  small  edition 
<^  this  curious  work  ;  which,  if  it  does  not  revive  the 
reputatioa  of  the  bard  of  Erdldoune,  is  at  least  the 
earliest  specimen. of  Scottish  poetry  hitherto  publish- 
ed. Some  account  of  this  romance  has  abeady  been 
given  to  the  world  in  Mr  Ellis's  Specimens  of  Ancient 
Foeiry,  vols.  I.  p.  165,  3d.  p.  410 ;  a  work  to  which  our 
predecessors  and  our  posterity  are  alike  obliged ;  the 
former^  for  the  preservation  of  the  best  selected  ex- 
amples of  their  poetical  taste ;  and  the  latter^  for  a  his- 
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tory  of  the  English  language^  which  will  only  cease  to 
be  interesting  with  the  existence  of  our  mother^tongue, 
and  all  that  genius  and  learning  have  recorded  in  it.  It 
is  sufficient  here  to  mention,  that  so  great  was  the  repu- 
tation of  the  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem,  that  few  were 
thought  capable  of  reciting  it  after  the  mannor  of  the 
author^— a  circumstance  alluded  to  by  Robert  de  Brunne, 
the  annalist : 

I  see  in  soog,  in  sedgeyng  tale. 

Of  Eroddoun,  and  of  Kendale» 

Now  thame  says  as  they  thame  wroght. 

And  in  thaie  saying  it  seems  nocht. 

That  thou  may  here  in  Sir  Tristrem, 

Over  gestes  tt  has  the  steme. 

Over  all  that  is  or  was ; 

If  men  it  said  as  made  Thomas,  &c. 

It  appeats,  from  a  very  coriooa  MS.  <tf  the  thirte^idi 
centnry^pcitcgMrDoiioeofLoodoPiContainingaFrqidi 
metrical  xomi^ce  of  Sir  Trkbrcmp  that  the  woifk  of  our 
Thomas  the  Rhymer  was  ktiowsii  and  lE^med  to,  by  die 
minstrels  of  Normandy  and  BvetBgna  Hairing  aitivad 
at  a  part  of  the  romance  where  xcackers  were  wont  to 
differ  in  the  mode  of  tdling  tha  story,  tke  Frendi  baid 
esqproBsly  cites  the  aathority  of  the  poet  of  Eroddoune : 

Piusurt  de  nos  granter  ne  voienif 
Co  fne  del  noim  tKre  h  soknt^ 
Kifsmmc  Kaherdkm  did  mmntr^ 
Li  mthn  redttt  TriHram  HarrcTy 
E  euiutMpar  grant  engine 
QtMHt  U  erfbie  Kaherdin  ,* 
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Pur  ceHptake  epur  cut  fnal^ 
Enveiad  Trirtram  GuverHol, 
En  Engkierrepur  Ytcit 
TB01CA8  ico  granter  ne  voH, 
Et  H  voU  par  raitun  motirer^ 
Qi»*  ico  nejputpat  etUer^  &c. 

The  ttle  ^f  !^r  TMstrem^  as  iMitated  lA  the  Edin. 
burgh  MS.  is  totally  different  from  the  voluminous  ro- 
mance in  prose,  originally  compiled  on  the  same  sub- 
ject by  Rustiden  de  Puise,  and  analysed  by  M.  de 
Tressan;  but  agrees  in  every  essential  particular  with 
the  metrical  performance,  just  quoted,  which  is  a  work 
of  much  higher  antiquity. 

The  following  attempt  to  oommemoMit«  ti^d  Rhytner's 
poetical  fame,  and  the  traditional  aeoount  of  his  marvel- 
lous return  to  Fairy  Land,  being  eBtircly  modern,  would 
have  been  placed  with  greater  propriety  amoAg  the  dass 
of  Modem  Ballads,  had  it  not  been  for  its  inunediate 
connection  with  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  same 
story. 
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THOMAS  THE  RHYMER, 


PAKT  THIKD. 


AV^HEN  seven  years  more  were  come  andgone. 
Was  war  through  Scotland  spread. 

And  Ruberslaw  shewed  hi^  Dunyon 
His  beacon  blazing  red. 

Then  all  by  bonny  Coldingknow, 
Pitch'^d  palliouns  took  their  room. 

And  crested  helms,  and  spears  a  rowe. 
Glanced  gaily  through  the  broom. 

The  Leader,  rolling  to  the  Tweed, 

Resounds  the  ensenzie  ;* 
They  roused  the  deer  from  Caddenhead, 

To  distant  Torwoodlee. 

*  EtueHzk-mJWai'Cry,  or  gathering  word. 
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The  feast  was  spread  in  Ercildoune, 
In  Learmont'^s  high  and  ancient  hall : 

And  there  were  knights  of  great  renown, 
And  ladies,  laced  in  pall. 

Nor  lacked  they,  while  they  sat  at  dine, 

The  music  nor  the  tale, 
Nor  goblets  of  the  blood-red  wine, 

Nor  mantling  quaighs  •  of  ale. 

True  Thomas  rose,  with  harp  in  hand^ 

When  as  the  feast  was  done : 
(In  minstrel  strife,  in  Fairy  Land, 

The  elfin  harp  he  won.) 

HushM  were  the  throng,  both  limb  iEUid  tongue,  ' 

And  harpers  for  envy  pale ; 
And  armed  lords  leaxCd  on  their  swords, 

And  hearkened  to  the  tale. 


In  numbers  high,  the  witching  tale 

The  prophet  poured  along ; 
No  after  bard  might  e'er  avail  -f- 

Those  numbers  to  prolong. 

•  Quaigfu<^-yf  ooden  cups,  composed  of  staves  hooped  together. 
"l  See  introduction  to  this  ballad* 
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Yet  fragments  of  the  lofty  strain 
Float  down  the  tide  of  years. 

As  buoyant  on  the  stormy  main, 
A  parted  wreck  appears. 

He  sung  King  Arthur's  Table  Round : 

The  Warrior  of  the  I^ake ; 
How  courteous  Gkiwmne  met  the  wound. 

And  bled  for  ladies'  sake. 


But  chief,  in  gentle  Tristrem's  pndae. 
The  notes  melodious  swell ; 

Was  none  exceU'd,  fa  Arthur^s  days. 
The  knight  of  Lionelle. 

• 

For  Marlie,  his  cowardly  uncle's  right, 
A  venom'd  wound  he  bore ; 

When  fierce  Morholde  he  slew  in  fight. 
Upon  the  Irish  shore. 

No  art  the  poison  might  withstand ; 

No  medicine  could  be  fousdl. 
Till  lovely  Isolde*s  lily  hand 

Had  probed  the  rankling  wound. 
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With  gentle  hand  and  soothing  tongue 

She  bore  the  leeches  part ; 
And,  while  she  o^er  his  nck-bed  hung, 

He  paid  her  with  his  heart, 

0  fatal  was  the  gift,  I  ween  ! 

For,  doomM  in  evil  tide, 
The  miud  must  be  rude  Comwairs  queen, 

His  cowardly  nucleus  bride. 

Their  loves,  their  woes,  the  gifted  bard 

In  fairy  tissue  wove  ; 
Where  lords,  and  knights,  and  ladies  bright, 

In  gay  confusion  strove. 

The  Garde  Joyeuse,  amid  the  tale. 

High  reared  its  glittering  head ; 
And  Avalon^s  enchanted  vale 

In  all  its  wonders  spread. 

« 

Brangwain  was  there,  and  Segramore, 
And  fiend-bom  Merlin'^s  gramarye ; 

Of  that  famed  wizard^s  mighty  k>re, 
O  who  could  sing  but  he  ? 
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Through  many  a  maze  the  wmning  song 

In  changeful  passion  led, 
Till  bent  at  length  the  listening  throng 

O'er  Tristrem's  dying  bed. 


His  ancient  wounds  their  scars  expand. 
With  agony  his  heart  is  wrung  : 

O  where  is  Isolde's  lilye  hand, 
And  where  her  soothing  tongue  ? 

She  comes  !  she  comes  !— like  flash  of  flame 

Can  lovers^  footsteps  fly  : 
She  comes  !  she  comes  !— «he  only  came 

To  see  her  Tristrem  die. 


She  saw  him  die ;  her  latest  sigh 
Joined  in  a  kiss  his  parting  breath  : 

The  gentlest  pair,  that  Britain  bare, 
United  are  in  death. 


There  paused  the  harp :  its  lingering  sound 

Died  slowly  on  the  ear ; 
The  silent  guests  still  bent 'around, 

For  still  they  seem'd  to  hear. 


i 
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Then  woe  broke  forth  in  murmurs  weak  ; 

Nor  ladies  heaved  alone  the  sigh  ; 
But,  half  ashamed,  the  rugged  cheek 

Did  many  a  gauntlet  dry. 

On  Leader'^s  stream,  and  Learmonf  s  tower, 

The  mists  of  evening  dose  ; 
In  camp,  in  castle,  or  in  bower. 

Each  warrior  sought  repose, 

Lord  Douglas,  in  his  lofty  tent, 

Dream'd  o'^er  the  woeful  tale ; 
When  footsteps  light,  across  the  bent. 

The  warrior's  ears  assail. 


He  starts,  he  wakes ;— ^*  What,  Richard,  ho  ! 

^'  Arise,  my  page,  arise  I 
"  What  venturous  wight,  at  dead  of  night, 

"  Dare  step  where  Douglas  lies  f' 

Then  forth  they  rush'd :  by  Leader's  tide, 

A  selcouth*  sight  they  see— 
A  hart  and  hind  pace  side  by  side, 

As  white  as  snow  on  Fairnalie. 
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Beneath  the  moon,  with  gesture  proud. 
They  stately  move  and  slow ; 

Nor  scare  they  at  th^  gathering  crowd. 
Who  marvel  as  they  go* 

To  Learmont^s  tower  a  message  sped. 
As  fast  as  page  might  run ; 

And  Thomas  started  from  his  bed. 
And  soon  his  cloaths  did  on. 


First  he  woxe  pale,  and  then  woxe  red  ; 

Never  a  word  he  spake  but  three ;— - 
^^  My  sand  is  run ;  my  thread  is  spun  ; 

"  This  sign  regardeth  me.'' 

The  difin  harp  his  neck  around, 
In  minstrel  guise,  he  hung ; 

And  on  the  winc^  in  doleful  sound. 
Its  dying  accents  rung. 

Then  forth  he  went ;  yet  turned  him  oft 

To  view  his  ancient  hall : 
On  the  grey  tower,  in  lustre  soft. 

The  autumn  moon-beams  fall. 
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And  Leader^a  ^yts^  likie  eilv^  ahtoi^ 

Danced  shunifoniig  ia  ibib  cay^ 
In  deepftntng  paas^  at  difestanod.  seen^ 

Broad  Soltra^s  mounteiaBiayr 

^'  Farewell,  my  ikthcr'i  ancibnt  Wwtv  1 

"  A  long  &£oii!All4^:baid.he: 
^^  The  scene  of  pbasfUB^iboknp,  or  power, 

^^  Thou  never  more.diiak  be . 


^^  To  Learmont^s  name  no  foot  of  earth 

^^  Shall  here  again  belong, 
**  And,  on  thy  hospitable  hearth. 
The  hare  shall  leave  her  young. 


a 


*^  Adieu  !  Adieu  !^  again  he  cried. 
All  as  he  turned  him  roun^— 

"  Farewell  to  Leader's  silver  tide  ! 
^'  Farewell  to  Ercildoune  r 

The  hart  and  hind  approached  the  place. 

As  lingeiing  yet  he  stood ; 
And  there,  before  Lord  Douglas'  face. 

With  them  he  crossed  the  flood. 
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Lord  Douglaft  leaped  on  his  berry-bTown  steed. 
And  spurred  him  the  Leader  o^er ; 

But,  though  he  rode  with  lightning  speed. 
He  never  saw  them  more* 


Some  said  to  hill,  and  some  to  glen. 
Their  wondrous  course  had  been ; 

But  ne^er  in  haunts  of  living  men 
Again  was  Thomas  seen. 
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NOTES 

ON 

THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 

FABT  THIBD. 


And  Ruberslaw  shew'd  high  Dunifon, — P.  220.  v.  1. 
Ruberslaw  and  Dunyon  are  two  hills  above  Jedburgh. 

Tlten  aU  by  bonny  CokUngknow. — ^P.  220.  v.  2. 
An  ancient  tower  near  Erdldoune^  belonging  to  a  &mily  of 
the  name  of  Home.    One  of  Thomas's  prophecies  is  said  to 
have  run  thus : 

Vengeance !  vengeance !  when  and  where  ? 

On  the  house  of  Coldingknow,  now  and  ever  mair  1 

The  spot  is  rendered  classical  by  its  having  given  name  to 
the  beautiful  melody  called  the  Broom  o'  the  Cowdenknows, 

They  roused  the  deer  from  Caddenheadj 
To  distant  Torwoodlee. — P.  220.  v.  3. 
Torwoodlee  and  Caddenhead  are  places  in  Selkirkshire. 
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How  eoHfieout  Oawaine  met  the  wautuL^^F,  SSS.  y.  2. 
See^  in  the  Fabliaux  of  Mondeur  le  Grand^  elegantly  trana- 
lated  by  the  late  Gregory  Way^  Esq.  die  tale  of  the  Knight 
and  the  Sword. 

As  white  as  snow  on  F'aimalie.^'T.  925,  v.  6, 
An  ancient  seat  upon  the  Tweed,  in  Selkirkshire.  In  a  po- 
pular edition  of  the  first  part  of  Thpipaa  the  Rhymer,  the  Fairy 
Queen  thus  adddressea  him : 

•«  Gin  ye  wid  meet  vd*  me  again, 

••  GaDg  to  the  bonny  banks  of  Fatmalie." 
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THE  EVE  OF  SAINT  JOHN 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Smati.bo'me,  or  Smdlholm  Tower^  the  scene  of  the 
following  ballad,  is  situated  on  the  northern  boimdary 
of  Roxburghshire,  among  a  cluster  of  wild  rocks,  called 
Sandiknow-Crags,  the  property  of  Hu^h  Scott,  Esq.  of 
Harden.  The  tower  is  a  high  square  building,  surround- 
ed by  an  outer  wall,  now  ruinous.  The  circuit  of  the 
outer  court,  being  defended  on  three  sides,  by  a  preci* 
pice  and  morass,  is  accessible  only  from  the  west,  by  a 
steep  and  rocky  path.  The  apartments,  as  is  usual  in  a 
Border  keep,  or  fortress,  are  placed  one  above  another, 
and  communicate  by  a  narrow  stair ;  on  the  roof  are 
two  bartizans,  or  platforms,  for  defence  or  pleasure.  The 
inner  door  of  the  tower  is  wood,  the  outer  an  iron  gate ; 
the  distance  between  them  being  nine  feet,  the'thickness, 
namely,  of  the  walL     From  the  elevated  situation  of 
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Smaylho'me  Tower^  it  is  seen  many  miles  in  every  di- 
rection. Among  the  crags  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
one,  more  eminent^  is  called  the  fVaichfoldy  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  station  of  a  beacon^  in  the  times  of  war 
with  England.  Without  the  tower-court  is  a  ruined 
chapel.  Brotherstone  is  a  heathi  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Smaylho'me  Tower. 

This  ballad  was  first  printed  in  Mr  Lewis's  Tales  of 
Wander,  It  is  here  published,  with  some  additional  il- 
lustrations, particularly  an  account  of  the  battle  of  An- 
cram  Moor ;  which  seemed  proper  in  a  work  upon  Bor- 
der antiquities.  The  Catastrophe  of  the  tale  is  founded 
upon  a  well-known  Irish  tradition.*  This  ancient  for- 
tress and  its  vicinity  formed  the  scene  of  the  editor's 
infancy,  and  seemed  to  claim  from  him  this  attempt  to 
celebrate  them  in  a  Border  tale. 


*  The  following  passage,  in  Da  Henry  Morels  Appendix  to  the 
Antidote  against  Atheism^  relates  to  a  similar  phenomenon  :  ^*  I  con- 
*«  fess,  that  the  bodies  of  devils  may  not  only  be  warm,  but  sindgingly 
*'  hot,  as  it  was  in  him  that  took  one  of  Melanethon*s  relations  by  the 
**  hand,  and  so  scorched  her,  that  she  bare  the  mark  of  it  to  her  dying 
**  day.  But  the  examples  of  cold  are  more  frequent ;  as  in  that  fa* 
*'  mous  story  of  Cuntius,  when  he  touched  the  arm  of  a  certain  wo* 
*'  man  of  Pentoch,  as  she  lay  in  her  bed»  he  felt  as  cold  as  ice ;  and 
**  so  did  the  spirit^s  daw  to  Anne  Styles. '*^£<f.  1662.  p.  135.  ' 
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THE  EVE  OF  ST  JOHN. 


The  Baron  of  Smaylho'me  rose  with  day, 

He  spurr'*d  his  courser  on, 
Without  stop  or  stay,  down  the  rocky  way, 

That  leads  to  Brotherstone. 

He  went  not  with  the  bold  Buccleuch, 

His  banner  broad  to  rear ; 
He  went  not  'gainst  the  English  yew. 

To  lift  the  Scottish  spear. 

Yet  his  plate-jack*  was  braced,  and  his  helinet-was  laced. 

And  his  vaunt-brace  of  proof  he  wore ; 
At  his  saddie-gerthe  was  a  good  steel  sperthe, 

Full  ten  pound  weight  and  more. 

*  The  p]ate>jack  is  coat-annour ;  the  vaunt-brace,  or  wam-braee,  azmour 
for  the  body ;  the  sperthe,  a  battle-axe. 


I 
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The  Baron  retum'^d  in  three  days  space, 

And  his  looks  were  sad  and  sour ; 
And  weary  was  his  courser^s  pace, 

As  he  reached  his  rocky  tower. 

He  came  not  from  where  Ancram  Moor* 

Ran  red  with  English  blood ; 
Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  the  bold  Buccleuch, 

^Gainst  keen  Lord  Evers  stood. 

Yet  was  his  helmet  hacked  and  hew^d, 

His  acton  pierced  and  tore, 
His  axe  and  his  dagger  with  blood  embrued,-*- 

But  it  was  not  English  gore. 

He  lighted  at  the  Chapellage, 

He  held  him  close  and  still ; 
And  he  whistled  thrice  for  his  little  foot-page. 

His  name  was  English  Will. 

^^  Come  thou  hither,  my  little  foot-page ; 

"  Come  hither  to  my  knee ; 
"  Though  thou  art  young,  and  tender  of  age, ' 

^^  I  think  thou  art  true  to  me. 

*  8n  AD  Moonnt  of  the  battle  of  AncramoMoor,  nibjoined  to  the 
ballad 
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<<  Come,  tell  me  all  that  tbou  hast  seen, 

"  And  look  thopu  tell  me  true  ! 
^^  Since  I  from  Smaylho'tfite- tower  have  been, 

«  What  did  diy  kdty  cb  ?'' 

^<  My  lady,  eadi  night,  nought  the  lonely  light, 
"  That  bums  on  Ae  itild  Watchfold ; 

"  For,  from  height  to  h^ght,  the  beacons  bn^t 
'^  Of  the  English  fbemen  told. 

'^  The  faktem  damoarM  from  the  moss, 

^^  The  wind  blew  load  and  shrill ; 
^'  Yet  the  craggy  pathway  she  did  cross. 

To  the  eiry  Beacon  Hill. 


''  I  watched  her  steps,  and  silent  came 
'^  Where  she  sat  her  on  a  stotie  ;*— 

"No  watdiman  stood  by  the  dreary  flame, 
^^  It  burned  all  sdohe. 

"  The  second  night  I  kept  her  in  sight, 

*'  Till  to  the  fire  she  came, 
"  And,  by  Mary's  might !  an  Armed  Knight 

"  Stood  by  the  lonely  flame. 
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*^  And  many  a  woid  that  warlike  lord 

*^  Did  speak  to  my  lady  there ; 
*^  But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  loud  blew  the  blast, 

**  And  I  heard  not  what  they  were. 


<« 


The  third  night  there  the  sky  was  £ur, 
^^  And  the  mountain-blast  was  stiU, 
^^  As  again  I  watchM  the  secret  pair, 
^^  On  the  lonesome  Beacon  Hill. 


^^  And  I  heard  her  name  the  midnight  hour, 

<^  And  name  this  holy  eve ; 
'^  And  say,  ^  Come  this  night  to  thy  lady^s  bower ; 

*  Ask  no  bold  Baron^s  leave. 


*  He  lifts  his  spear  with  the  bold  Buccloudi ; 

^  His  lady  is  all  abne ; 
^  The  door  she^ll  undo,  to  her  knight  so  true^ 

*  On  the  eve  of  good  St  Jc^.*" 

^  I  cannot  come ;  I  must  not  come ; 

'  I  dare  not  come  to  thee ; 
On  the  eve  of  St  John  I  must  wander  alone  : 

*  In  thy  bower  I  may  not  be.'' 
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^Now,  out  on  thee,  faint-hearted  knight ! 

'  Thou  should'st  not  say  me  nay  , 
'For  the  eve  is  sweet,  and  when  lovers  meet, 

*  Is  worth  the  whole  summer^s  day. 

^  And  rU  chain  the  blood-hound,  and  the  warder  shall  not 
sound, 

'  And  rushes  shall  be  strewed  on  the  stair ; 
'So,  by  the  black  rood-stone,*  and  by  holy  St  John, 

'  I  conjure  thee,  my  love,  to  be  there  f* 

'  Though  the  blood-*hound  be  mute,  and  the  rush  beneath' 
my  foot, 

'  And  the  warder  his  bugle  should  not  blow, 
'  Yet  there  sleepeth  a  priest  in  the  chamber  to  the  east, 

'  And  my  foot^step  he  would  know/ 

*  0  fear  not  the  priest,  who  sleepeth  to  the  east  I 

'  For  to  Dryburgh-f"  the  way  he  has  ta'en ; 

*  And  there  to  say  mass,  till  three  days  do  pass, 

*  For  the  soul  of  a  knight  that  is  slayne/ 


*  The  black-rood  of  Melrose  was  a  crudfix  of  black  marble,  and  of  supe- 
riff  sanctity. 

t  Drybuigh  Abbey  is  beautifuUy  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  Af- 
^  its  dissolution,  it  became  the  property  of  the  Halliburtons  of  Newmains, 
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<<  He  tum'^d  him  around^  and  giimlj  he  frowned ; . 

"  Then  he  laughed  right  scornfully-^ 
^  He  who  says  the  masft-ritefor  the  soul  of  that  knight.  ^^ 

<  May  as  well  say  mass  for  me.  ; 

^At  the  lone  midmght  hour^  when  bkd  spaiit^  hai^i«^ 
power,  J 

*  In  thy  chamber  will  I  heJ  M^^ 

'<  With  that  h^.  w^  gone^  and  my  lady  left  akbe^i 

"  And  no  more  did  I  tee^*-^ 

Then  changed,  I  trow,  WM  that  bddBaRm'.brtiv 
From  the  dark  to  the  blood-red  high ;       ...  /*'. 

«  Now,  teU  me  the  mien  of  the  knight  iho*  tot    '^  ' 
«  For,  by  Mary,  he  ahaU  die  r 

*^  His  arms  shone  full  bright,  in  the  beacon^s  rec    '^ 
"  His  plume  it  was  jic^let  aud  WttQ  »  xi* 

"  On  his  shield  waft  a  houi^,  in  a  sUver  leaah  b    'Jr^ 
"  And  his  orest  1?a8  a  braiuth  i£  thejewr''       r        ' 


/r 


and  is  now  the  seat  of  the  night  honourable  the  Eavl  of  Bacbs      J^J^^ 
to  the  order  of  Premonstratenses.  ^ 


TBE 
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Tiioiiliei^daoIial,iiMJD 

'UdntthmJieioaei 

^"^ia^katifMmmnat  er  fair, 

^«i«kutiiijw,d,„^^  'd  and  tum'd, 

"  Fa  I  lend  W  aj^  ^  ^ . 

«r  ,.'^'*^**«*-«^ae!t  loody  grave  is 


"^Wwttusttliyufc. 


^'^^N7w^i!*r*««** 


Mil  ail  1,1 


^ 
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^*  The  varjring  light  deceived  thy  sight, 

*^  And  the  wild  winds  drowned  the  name  ; 
'<  For  the  Dryburgh  bells  ring,  and  the  white  monks  do  sii^, 

<<  For  Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame  r^^ 

He  pass'^d  the  court-gate,  and  he  oped  the  tower-grate, 

And  he  mounted  the  narrow  stair. 
To  the  bartizan  seat,  where,  with  maids  that  on  her  wait. 

He  found  his  lady  fair. 

That  lady  sat  in  mournful  mood ; 

LookM  over  hill  and  vale ; 
Over  Tweed^s  fair  flood,  and  Mertoun^s*  wood. 

And  all  down  Teviotdale. 

"  Now  hail,  now  hail,  thou  lady  bright  !^ 

*<  Now  hail,  thou  Baron  true  ! 
"  What  news,  what  news,  from  Ancram  fight  ? 

"  What  news  from  the  bold  Buccleuch  ?"* 

^^  The  Ancram  Moor  is  red  with  gore, 

'^  For  many  a  southern  fell ; 
.*<  And  Buccleuch  has  charged  us,  evermore, 

**  To  watch  our  beacons  well.'' 

*  Mertoon  ii  the  beautiful  seat  of  Hugh  Soott,  Esq.  of  Harden. 
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The  lady  Uush''d  red,  but  nothing  she  said ; 

Nor  added  the  Baron  a  word : 
Then  she  stepped  down  the  stair  to  her  chamber  fair, 

And  so  did  her  moody  lord. 

In  sleep  the  lady  moum''d,  and  the  Baron  tossed  and  turned, 

And  oft  to  himself  he  said — 
^^The  worms  around  him  creep,  and  his  bloody  grave  is 
deep 

^'  It  cannot  give  up  the  dead  !^ 

It  was  near  the  linging  of  matin-bell, 

The  night  was  well  nigh  done, 
When  a  heavy  sleep  on  that  Baron  fell, 

On  the  eve  of  good  St  John. 


The  lady  looked  through  the  chamber  fair. 
By  the  light  of  a  dying  flame  ; 

And  she  Was  aware  of  a  knight  stood  ther 
Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame  ! 

''  Alas  !  away,  away  ^  she  cried, 
"  For  the  holy  Virgin's  sake !"" 

^^Lady,  I  know  who  sleeps  by  thy  side  ; 
"  But,  lady,  he  will  not  awake. 

VOli.  HI.  Q. 


i 
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By  Eildon  tree,  for  long  nights  three, 
In  bloody  grave  have  I  lain  ^ 
^'  The  mass  and  the  death-prayer  are  said  for  me, 
"  But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  vain.  j 

*•  By  the  Baron'$  brand,  near  Tweed'd  fittr  strand, 

"  Most  foully  slain  I  foil ; 
^  And  my  restless  sprite,  on  the  beacon^s  height, 

'^  For  a  space  is  doomed  to  dwell. 

^^  At  our  trysting-place,*  for  a  certain  space, 

"  I  must  wander  to  and  fro ; 
^'  But  I  had  not  had  power  to  come  to  thy  bover, 
Had'st  thou  not  conjured  me  so.*" 


u 


Love  master''d  fear — ^her  brow  she  crossed ; 

^^  How,  Richard,  hast  thou  sped  ? 
"  And  art  thou  saved,  or  art  thou  lost  ?'* 

The  Vision  shook  his  head  ! 

^^  Who  spilleth  life,  shall  forfeit  life ; 
So  bid  thy  lord  believe : 
That  lawless  love  is  guilt  above, 
"  This  awful  sign  recdive.'^     , 


*  Tryatiftg'place^^Place  of  Rendezvous. 


i^     ■ «     ■  ■ 
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He  laid  his  lefl  palm  on  an  oaken  beam ; 

His  right  upon  her  hand ; 
The  lady  shrunk,  and  fiun^ng  sunk, 

For  it  scorched  like  a  fiery  brand. 

The  sable  score,  of  fingers  four. 

Remains  on  that  hoard  impress'd  ; 
And  for  evermore  that  lady  wore 

A  covering  on  her  wrist. 

There  is  a  nun  in  Dryburgh  bower. 

Ne'er  looks  upon  the  sun ; 
There  is  a  monk  in  Melrose  tower, 

He  speaketh  word  to  none. 

That  nun,  who  ne'er  beholds  the  day, 

That  monk,  who  speaks  to  none — 
That  nun  was  Smaylho'me'6  Lady  gay. 

That  monk  the  bold  Baron. 
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NOTES 

ON 

THE  EVE  OF  ST  JOHN. 


BATTLE  OF  ANCRAM  MOOR. 

Lord  Evers^  and  Sir  Brian  Latoun^  during  the  year  1544^ 
committed  the  most  dreadful  ravages  upon  the  Scottish  fron- 
tiers^ compelling  most  of  the  inhabitants^  and  espe^Jally  the 
men  of  Liddesdale^  to  take  assurance  under  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. Upon  the  17th  November^  in  that  year^  the  sum  total 
of  their  depredations  stood  thus^  in  the  bloody  ledger  of  Lord 

Towns^  towers^  bamekynes^  paryshe  churches^  bas- 
till  houses^  burned  and  destroyed    .        .  192 

Soots  slain 4^3 

Prisoners  taken S16 

Nolt  (cattle)      ......       10,386 

Shepe 4        .       12,492 

Nags  and  geldings      .....        1,296 
Gayt  ...        1        ...        .  200 

Bolls  of  com 850 

Insight  gear,  &c.  (fiimiture)  an  incalculable  quantity. 

Murdin's  Staie  Papers,  vol.  I.  p.  51. 
For  these  services  Sir  Ralph  Evers  was  made  a  Lord  of  Par- 
liament.   See  a  strain  of  exulting  congratulation  upon  his 
promotion,  poured  forth  by  some  contemporary  minstrel^  in 
volume  I.  p.  132. 
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The  King  of  ^nglaud  hftd  piromised  to  these  two  barons  a 
feudal  grant  of  the  country,  which  they  had  thus  reduced  to  a 
desert ;  VLp6ii  hearing  which,  Archibald  Douglas,  the  seventh 
Earl  of  Angus,  is  said  to  have  sworn  to  write  the  deed  of  in-* 
vestiture  upon  their  skins,  with  sharp  pens  and  bloody  ink,  in 
resentment  for  their  having  defaced  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors, 
at  Melrose. — Chdscroft,  In  1545,  Lord  Evers  and  Latoim 
again  entered  Scotland,  with  an  army  consisting  of  3000  mer- 
cenaries, 1500  English  Borderers,  and  700  assured  Scottish^ 
men,  chiefly  Armstrongs,  Tumbulls,  and  other  broken  dans. 
In  this  second  incursion,  th^  English  generals  even  exceeded 
their  former  cruelty.  Evers  burned  the  tower  of  Broomhouse^ 
with  its  lady  (a  noble  and  aged  woman,  says  Lesley,)  and  her 
whole  &mily.  The  English  penetrated  as  far  as  Melrose,  which 
they  had  destroyed  last  year,  and  which  they  now  again  pilla-' 
ged.  As  they  returned  towards  Jedburgh,  they  were  followed 
by  Angus,  at  the  head  of  1000  horse,  who  was  shortly  after 
joined  by  the  famous  Norman  Lesley,  with  a  body  of  Fife-men. 
The  English,  being  probably  imwiUing  to  cross  the  Teviot, 
while  the  Scots  hung  upon  their  rear,  halted  upon  Ancram 
Moor,  above  the  village  of  that  name ;  and  the  Scottish  gene- 
ral was  deliberating  whether  to  advance  or  retire,  when  Sir 
Walter  Scott,^  of  Bucdeuch,  came  up  at  ^11  speed,  with  a 


*  The  editor  has  found  in  no  instance  upon  record,  of  this  family 
having  taken  assurance  with  England.  Hence,  they  usually  suffered 
dreadfiilly  from  the  English  forays.  In  August,  1544  (the  year  pre- 
ceding  the  batde,)  the  whole  lands  belonging  to  Bucdeuch,  in  West 
Teviotdale,  were  harried  by  Evers ;  the  outworks,  or  barm-kin,  of  the 
tower. of  Branxholm  burned ;  eight  Scotts  slain,  thirty  made  prisoners, 
and  an  immense  prey  of  horses,  catde,  and  sheep,  carried  off.  The 
lands  upon  Kale  Water,  belonging  to  the  same  chieftain,  were  also 
plundered,  and  much  spdl  obtained ;  30  Scotts  slain,  and  the  Moss 
Tower  (a  fortress  near  Eckford,)  tjnoked  very  tore.  Thus  Bucdeuch 
had  a  i  long  account  to  settle  at  Ancram  Moor.-«MTTSDiK's  State 
Poverty  pp.  45,  46. 
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smaDf  but  ehoeen  body  of  bu  retainen^  tbe  rest  of  whom  were 
near  at  bimd.   By  tbe  adyioe  of  this  ei^perienced  warrior^  (to 
wboae  cooduct  Pitacottie  and  Buchanan  ascribe  tbe  suoceaa 
of  the  engagement,)  Ai^;us  withdrew  from  the  height  which  he 
oecupied,  and  drew  up  bis  fooes  behind  it,  upon  a  piece  of 
low  flat  ground,  called  Panier-heugb,  or  PimieL-heugh,   The 
spare  horses  being  sent  to  an  eminence  in  their  rear,  appeared 
to  tbe  English  to  be  the  main  body  of  the  Soots,  in  the  act  of 
flight.    Under  this  persuasion,  Evers  and  Latoun  hurried  pre- 
dpitatdiy  forward;  and>  having  ascended  the  hill,  which  their 
fbes  had  abandoned,  were  no  less  dismayed  than  astonished,  to 
find  the  phalanx  of  Scottish  qtearmen  drawn  up,  in  firm  array, 
upon  the  flat  ground  below.  Tbe  Soots  in  their  turn  became  tbe 
assailants.  A  heron>  roused  from  the  marshes  by  the  tumult, 
soared  away  betwixt  the  eneountering- armies :  "  O !"  exclaim- 
ed Angus,  "  that  I  had  here  my  white  goss-bawlc,  that  we 
mif^t  all  yoke  at  once  I" — Godscroft,    The  En^ish,  breath* 
leas  and  £itigued,  having  the  settix^  sun  and  wind  fbU  in  their 
^M»^  were  unable  to  withstand  the  resolute  and  desperate 
cfaflKge  of  the  Scottish  laoees*    No  sooner  had  tb^  begun  to 
waver^  than  their  own  alli^,  the  assured  Borderers,  who  had 
been  waiting  the  event,  threw  aside  their  red  crosses,  and, 
joining  thdr  countrymen,  made  a  most  merciless  slaughter 
among  the  English  fugitives,  the  pursuers  calling  upon  eadi 
other  to ''  remember  Broomhouse  !" — ^Lesley,  p.  478.  In  the 
battle  fell  Lord  Evers,  and  his  son,  together  with  Sir  Brian  La- 
toun,  and  800  Englishmen,  many  of  whom  were  persons  of 
ranL    A  thousand  prisoners  were  taken.    Amoi^  these  was  a 
patriotic  alderman  of  London,  Read  by  name,  who,  having 
contumaciously  refused  to  pay  his  portion  of  a  benevolence, 
demanded  from  the  dty  by  Henry  VIII.,  was  sent  by  royal  au- 
thority to  serve  against  the  Scots..  These,  at  settling  his  ran- 
som, he  found  still  more  exorbitant  in  their  exactions  than  the 
monarch. — ^Rxn path's  Border  History,  p.  ^63.    Evers  was 
mudi  regretted  by  King  Henry,  who  swore  to  avenge  his  death 
upon  Angus,  against  whom  he  conceived  himself  to  have  parti- 
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colat  g^rounds  of  resentnfent^  on  Account  of  fiiyours  received  by 
^  earl  at  his  hands*  The  answer  of  Angus  was  worthy  of  a 
Douglas :  ^^  Is  our  brother*in4aw  ofl&nded/'*  said  he^  ^^  that 
''  I,  as  a  good  Scotsman^  have  aveaged  tny  ravaged  country^ 
*'  and.  the  defaced  tombs  of  my  ancestors^  upon  Ralph  Even  } 
*^  They  were  better  men  than  he,  and  I  was  bound  to  do  no 
"  less — and  will  he  take  my  life  for  that  ?  Little  knows  King 
'*  Henry  the  skirts  of  Eimetable  :t  I  can  keep  myself  there 
"  against  all  his  English  host^-^-GopscROFT. 

Such  was  the  noted  battle  of  Ancram  Moor.  The  spot,  on 
which  it  was  fought,  is  called  Lilyard's  Edge,  from  an  Amazo- 
nian Scottish  woman  of  that  name,  who  is  reported,  by  tradi- 
tion, to  have  distinguished  herself  in  the  same  manner  as  Squire 
Witherington.  The  old  people  point  out  her  monument,  now 
broken  and  de&oed.  The  inscriptioa  is  said  to  have  been  le- 
gible within  this  century,  and  to  have  run  thus : 

Pair  maiden  Lylliard  lies  mider  this  stane. 
Little  was  her  statare,  bat  great  was  her  fame ; 
Upon  the  English  louns  she  laid  mony  thumps. 
And,  when  her  legs  were  catted  off,  she  fonght  apon  her  stamps. 

Vide  Aeeoiint  of  the  Parith  cfMelrotc, 

It  ai^ears,  firom  a  passage  in  Stowe,  that  an  ancestor  of 
Lord  Evera  held  also  a  grant  of  Scottish  lands  firom  an  English 
inonarch.  ''^  I  have  .seen,"  says. the  historian,  ^'luider  the 
^^  broade-seale  of  the  said  King  Edward  I.,  a  manor,  called 
Ketnesy  in  the  county  of  Ferfare,  in  Scotland,  and  neere  the 
furthest  part  of  the  s^me  nation  northward,  giv^  to  John 
Euro  and  his  heiress,  ancestor  to  the  Iiord  Ure,  that  now 
is,  for  his  service  done  in  these  parts,  with  market,  &c.  da-> 
ted  at  Lanercost,  the  20th  day  of  October,  anno  regis,  34." — 
Stowe's  Annals,  p.  210.  This  grant,  like  that  of  Henry, 
must  have  been  dangerous  to  the  receiver. 

*  Angus  had  married  the  widow  of  James  IV.,  sister  to  King  Hen- 
ry VIII. 

t  Kimetable,  now  called  Caimtable,  is  a  mountainous  tract  at  the 
head  of  Douglasdale. 
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There  i$  a  nun  tn  Dryburgk  bower* — P.  243.  r.  3. 

The  circumstance  of  the  nun^  ^'  who  neyer  saw  the  day/'  is 
not  entirely  imaginary.  Ahout  fifty  years  ago^*  an  unfortunate 
female  Wandeier  took  up  her  residence  in  a  dark  yault^  among 
the  ruins  of  Dry  burgh  Ahhey^  which^  during  the  day^  she  never 
quitted.  When  night  fell^  she  issued  from  this  miserable  ha- 
bitation^  and  went  to  the  house  of  Mr  Hsdiburton  of  New- 
mains,  the  editor's  great-grand&ther,  or  to  that  of  Mr  Erskine 
of  Sheilfield,  two  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  From 
their  charity,  she  obtained  such  necessaries  as  she  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  accept.  At  twelve,  each  night,  she  lighted 
her  candle,  and  returned  to  her  vault,  assuring  her  firiendly 
neighbours,  that,  during  her  absence,  her  habitation  was  ar- 
ranged by  a  spirit,  to  whom  she  gave  the  uncouth  name  of 
FatUps  ;  describing  him  as  a  little  man,  wearing  heavy  iron 
shoes,  with  which  he  trampled  the  day  floor  d  the  vault,  to 
dispel  the  damps.  This  circumstance  caused  her  to  be  r^QBurd- 
ed,  by  the  well-infbrmed,  with,  compassion,  as  derang^  in  her 
understanding ;  and  by  the  vulgar,  with  some  d^^ree  of  terror. 
Th»  cause  of  her  adopting  this  extraordinary  mode  of  life  she 
would  never  explain.  .  It  was,  however,  believed  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  a  vow,  that,  during  the  absence  of  a  man  to 
whom  she  was  attached,  she  would  never  look  upon  the  sun. 
Her  lover  never  returned.  He  fdl  during  the  crvil  war  o€ 
1745^6,  and  she  never  more  would  behold  the  light  of  day. 

The  vault,  or  rather  dungeon>  in  which  this  unfortunate 
woman  lived  and  died,  passes  still  by  the  name  of  the  super-- 
natural  being,  with  which  its  gloom  was  tenanted  by  her  dis- 
turbed imagination,  and  few  of  titie  neighbouring  peasants  dare 
entar  it  by  night 


*  Editton  1808. 
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LORD  SOULIS; 


BY  J.  LEYDEN. 


The  subject  of  the  following  ballad  is  a  popular  tale  of 
the  Scottish  Borders.    It  refers  to  transactions  of  a  pe- 
riod so  important^  as  to  have  left  an  indelible  impres- 
sion on  the  popular  mind^  and  almost  to  have  effaced  the 
traditions  qf  earlier  times.  The  fame  of  Arthur,  and  the 
Knights  x>f  the  Round  Table,  always  more  illustrious 
among  the  Scottish  Borderers^  from  their  Welch  origin^ 
than  Fin  Maccoul,  and  Gow  Macmorne,  who  seem  not^ 
however,  to  have  been  totally  unknown^  )rielded  gradu- 
ally to  the  renown  of  Wallace^  Bruce^  Douglas^  and  the 
other  patriots^  who  so  nobly  asserted  the  liberty  of  their 
country.     Beyond  that  period^  numerous,  but  obscure 
and  varying  legends^  refer  to  the  marvellous  Merlin,  or 
Myrrdin  the  Wild,  and  Michael  Scot>  both  magicians  of 
notorious  fame.     In  this  instance  the  enchanters  have 
triumphed  over  the  true  man.  But  the  charge  of  magic 

11 
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was  transferred  from  the  ancient  sorcerers  to  the  objects 
of  popular  resentment  of  every  age ;  and  the  partizans 
of  the  Baliols^  the  abettors  of  the  English  faction,  and 
the  enemies  of  the  protestant  and  of  the  presbyterian 
reformation,  have  been  indiscriminately  stigmatized  as 

necromancers  and  warlocks.  Thus,  Lord  Soulis,  Archbi- 

* 

shop  Sharp,  Grierson  of  Lagg,  and  Graham  of  Claver- 
house  Viscount  Dundee,  receive  from  tradition  the  same 
supernatural  attributes.  According  to  Dalrymple,*  the 
family  of  Soulis  seem  to  have  been  powerful  during  the 
contest  between  Bruce  and  Baliol ;  for  adhering  to  the 
latter  of  whom  they  incurred  forfeiture.  Their  power 
extended  over  the  South  and  West  Marches ;  and  near 
Deadrigs^t  in  the  parish  of  Ecdes,  in  the  East  Marches, 
their  family- bearings  still  appear  on  an  obelisk.  Wil- 
liam de  Soulis,  Justiciarius  Laodonis,  in  128l»  subscri- 
bed the  famous  obligatiour  by  which  the  nobility  of 
Scotland  bound  themselves  to  acknowledge  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  and  her  desc^idants. 
Rhymer,  Tom.  II.  pp,  266,  279  i  and,  in  1291,  Nicho- 
las de  Soulis  appears  as  a  competitor  for  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  which  he  claimed  as  the  heir  of  Margery,  a 
bastard  daughter  of  Alexander  II. ,  and  wife  of  Allan 
Durward,  or  Chuissier. — Carte,  p.  177»  Daxrymple's 
AnnalSf  vol,  I.  p.  203. 


•  Dttlrymple'a  Collection  concerning  the  Scottish  History,  p.  395. 
t  Transactions  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Scotland,  tc^.  I.  p. 
269. 
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But  their  power  waa  not  confined  to  the  Marches ;  for 
the  barony  of  Saltoun,  in  the  shire  of  Haddington,  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  family ;  being  designed  Soulis- 
toun^  in  a  charter  to  the  predecessors  of  Nevoy  of  that 
ilk,  seen  by  Dalrymple ;  and  the  same  frequently  ap- 
pears among  those  of  the  benefactors  and  witnesses  in 
the  ehartttlaries  of  abbeys,  particularly  in  that  of  New- 
bottle.  Ranulphus  de  Soulis  occurs  as  a  witness,  in  a 
charter^  granted  by  King  Davids  of  the  teinds  of  Stir- 
ling :  and  be,  or  one  olT  his  successors,  had  afterwards 
the  appellation  of  Pincema  Regis.  The  following  no- 
tices of  the  family  and  its  decline,  are  extracted  from 
B.ohertson'AlndexofLost  Charters*  Various  repetitions 
occur,  as  the  index  is  copied  from  different  rolls,  which 
appear  to  have  never  been  accurately  arranged. 


Charter  to  the  Abbacie  of  Melross,  of  that  part  of  the  barony 
of  Westerker,  quhilk  perteint  to  Lord  Soulis — a 
Rob.  I.  in  vicecom.  Mdrose. 


To  the  Abbey  of  Craigelton,  quhillds  perteint  to  Lord 
SouUis — ab  epdem-<«-Candidse  Case. 

To  JoihnSoullis,  knight  of  the  lands  of  Earka&ders  and 
Brettalach'^*ab  eodem^-Dumfhes. 

To  John  SouUis,  knight  of  the  baronie  of  Torthorald, 
ab  eodem— Dumfries. 


*  Index  of  many  records  of  charters  granted  between  1309  and 
1413,  published  by  W.  Robertson,  Esq. 
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Charter  to  John  Soullis,  of  the  lands  of  Kirkanders^-abeodein 
— Dumfiries.  >. 


To  John  Soullis^  of  the  baiony  of  Kirkander»— que 
fUit  quondam  Johannid  de  Wak^  Militis— «b  eodem. 

To  James  Lord  Douglas^  the  half-lands  of  the  bsnmy 
of  Westerker,  in  valle  de  Esk,  quhilk  William  Soul- 
lis  forisfedt — ab  eodenu 

To  Robert  Stewart^  the  son  and  heir  of  Walter  Stew- 
art^ the  barony  of  Nisbit^  the  barony  of  Longnew* 
ton  and  Mertoun^  and  the  barony  of  Cavirton^  in 
vicecomitatu  de  Roxburgh^  quhilk  William  Soulis 
fbrisfedt. 

To  Murdoch  Mentdth^  of  the  lands  of  Gihnertoo, 
whilk  was  William  Soullis^  in  viceoom.  de  Edin- 
burgh— ab  eodem. 

To  Robert  Bruce^  of  the  lands  of  Liddesdale^  whilk 
William  Soulis  erga  nos  forisfedt — ab  eodem. 

To  Robert  Bruce^  son  to  the  King^  the  lands  o£  Lid- 
desdail^  quhilk  William  SouUis  forisfedt  ergo  nos, 
ab  eodem — anno  regni  16. 

To  Archibald  Douglas^  of  the  baronie  of  Kirkanders, 
quhilk  were  John  Soullis^  in  vicecom.  de  Dmnfiies. 

To  Murdoch  Menteith^  of  the  lands  of  Gilmerton, 
quhilk  Soullis  forisfedt^  in  viceoom.  de  Edinburgh. 

Waltero  Senescallo  Scotise  of  Nesbit  (exceptand  tbt 
valley  of  Liddell)  the  barony  of  Langnewton  and 
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Maxtoon^  tbe  barony  of  Cavertoun^  in  yicecom*  de 
Roxburgh,  quas  SouUis  ibrisfecit. 

Charter  to  James  Lord  Douglas,  of  the  barony  of  Westerker, 
quam  Williehnus  de  Soullis  forisfecit. 


To  William  Lord  Douglas,  of  the  lands  of  Lyddal, 
whilkis  William  Soullis  fiiris&cit,  a  Davide  secundo. 


The  hero  of  traditicm  seems  to  be  William,  Lord  Soul- 
lis, whose  name  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  foregoing 
list  of  forfeitures ;  by  which  he  appears  to  have  possess- 
ed the  whole  district  of  Liddesdaley  with  Westerkirk  and 
Kirlumdrews,  in  Dumfries-shire,  the  lands  of  Gilmer- 
toun,  near  Edinburgh,  and  the  rich  baronies  of  Nis- 
bet,  Longnewton,  Caverton,  Maxtoun,  and  Mertoun,  in 
Eoxburghshire.    He  was  of  royal  descent,  being  the 
grandson  of  Nicholas  de  Soulis,  who  claimed  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  in  right  of  his  grandmother,  daughter  to 
Alexander  II. ;  and  who,  could  her  legitimacy  have  been 
ascertained,  must  have  excluded  the  other  competitors^ 
The  elder  brother  of  William,  was  John  de  Soulis,  a  gal- 
lant warrior,  warmly  attached  to  the  interests  of  his 
country,  who,  with  fifty  Borderers,  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  Sir  Andrew  Harclay,  at  the  head  of  three  hun- 
dred Englishmen,  and  was  himself  slain  fighting  in  the 
cause  of  Edward  the  Bruce,  at  the  battle  of  Dundalk, 
in  Ireland,  1318.     He  had  been  joint- warden  of  the 
kingdom  with  John  Cummin,  after  the  abdication  of  the 
immortal  Wallace,  in  1300 ;  in  which  character  he  was 
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reciognized  by  John  Baliol^  who,  in  a  charter  granted 
after  his  dethronement^  and  dated  at  Rutherglen^  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign  (1302^)  styles  him  **  Custos  reg^ 
*'  ni  nosiri"  The  treason  of  William^  his  successor,  oc- 
casioned the  downfall  of  the  family.  This  powerful  ba- 
ron entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  Robert  th^  Bruoe> 
in  which  many  persons  bf  rank  were  engaged.  The  ob- 
ject^ according  to  Barbour^  was  to  elevate  Lord  Soulis  to 
the  Scottish  throne.  The  plot  was  discoyered  by  the 
Countess  of  Strathem.  Lord  Soulis  was  seized  at  Ber- 
wick^ although  he  was  attended^  says  Barbour^  by  three 
liundred  and  sixty  squires^  besides  many  gallant  knights. 
Having  confessed  his  guilty  in  full  parliament,  his  life 
was  spared  by  the  king  j  but  his  domains  were  ftirfdted, 
and  he  himself  confined  in  the  castle  of  Dumbarton, 
where  he  died.  Many  of  his  accomplices  were  execu- 
ted ;  among  othets,  the  gallant  David  de  Btechin,  ne- 
phew to  the  king,  whose  sole  crime  was  having  conceal- 
ed the  treason,  in  which  he  disdained  to  participate.* 
The  parliament,  in  which  so  much  noble  blood  was  shed. 


*  As  ibe  p^f^e  tfnonged  to  the  f xeeutfon  eC  the  giUaiit  youth, 
they  were  bitterly  rebuked  by  Sir  Ingrsm  de  Umfrayflle,  an  Eng- 
lish or  Norman  knight,  then  a  favourite  follower  of  ftobert  Bruo& 
**  Why  press  you,**  said  he,  **  to  see  the  dismal  catastrophe  of  so  ge- 
*'  neroos  a  knight  ?  I  have  seen  ye  throng  as  eagerly  around  ban  to 
*'  share  his  bounty,  as  now  to  behold  his  death.'*  With  these  words 
he  turned  from  the  scene  of  blood,  and  repairing  to  the  King,  craved 
leave  to  sell  liis  Scottish  possessions,  and  to  retire  from  the  country. 
«*  My  heart,**  said  Umfraville,  <<  will  not,  for  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
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was  long  remembered^  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Par^ 
Uameni.    It  was  held  in  the  year  1320. 

From  this  period^  the  family  of  Soulis  make  no  figure 
in  our  annals.  Local  tradition^  however^  more  faithful 
to  the  popular  sentiment  than  history^  has  recorded  the 
diaracter  of  their  chiefs  and  attributed  to  him  many  ac- 
tions which  seem  to  correspond  with  that  character.  His 
portrait  is  by  no  means  flattering ;  uniting  every  quality 
which  could  render  strength  formidable^  and  cruelty 
detestable.  Combining  prodigious  bodily  stren^h  with 
cruelty^  avarice^  dissimulation^  and  treachery^  is  it  sur- 
prising that  a  people^  who  attributed  every  event  of  life^ 
in  a  great  measure^  to  the  interference  of  good  or  evil 
spirits^  should  have  added  to  such  a  character  the  mys- 
tical horrors  of  sorcery  ?  Thus^  he  is  represented  as  a 
cruel  tyrant  and  sorcerer;  constantly  employed  in  op- 
pressing his  vassals^  harassing  his  neighbours^  and  forti- 
fying his  castle  of  Hermitage  against  the  King  of  Scot- 
land ;  for  which  purpose  he  employed  all  means^  human 
and  infernal ;  invoking  the  fiends  by  his  incantations^ 
and  forcing  his  vassals  to  drag  materials^  like  beasts  of 
burden.  Tradition  proceeds  to  relate^  that  the  Scottish 
King,  irritated  by  reiterated  complaints^  peevishly  ex- 


*^  pennit  me  to  dwell  any  longer,  where  I  have  eeen  such  a  knight  die 
•<  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.*'  With  the  King's  leave,  he  in- 
terred the  body  of  David  de  Brechin,  sold  his  lands,  and  left  Scotland 
for  ever.    The  story  is  beautifully  told  by  Barbour,  book  19th. 
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* 

daiflied  to  the  petitioiiers^  **  Boil  him  if  you  please^ 
"  but  let  me  hear  no  more  of  him."  Satisfied  with  this 
ana w^4  they  proceeded  with  the  utmost  haste  to  execute 
the  'Commission ;  whidi  they  accomplished,  by  boiliog 
him  alive  on  the  Nine-stane  Rig^  in  a  cauldron^  said  to 
have  been  long  preserved  at  Skelf-hill^  a  hamlet  betwixt 
Hawick  and  the  Hermitage.  Messengers^  it  is  said,  were 
immediately  dispatched  by  the  king^  to  prevent  the  ef- 
fects of  such  a  hasty  declaration  ;  but  they  only  arrived 
in  time  to  witness  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony.  The 
castle  of  Hermitage,  unable  to  support  the  load  of  ini- 
quity which  had  been  long  accumulating  within  its  walls, 
is  supposed  to  have  partly  sunk  beneath  the  ground;  and 
its  ruins  are  still  regarded  by  the  peasants  with  peculiar 
aversion  and  terror.     The  door  of  the  chamber,  where 
Lord  Soulis  is  said  to  have  held  his  conferences  with  the 
evil  spirits,  is  supposed  to  be  opened  once  in  seven  years, 
by  that  dsmon,  to  which,  when  he  left  the  castle,  never 
to  return,  he  committed  the  keys,  by  throwing  them  over 
his  left  shoulder,  and  desiring  it  to  keep  them  till  ]us  re- 
turn. Into  this  chamber,  which  is  really  the  dungeon  of 
.the  castle,  the  peasant  is  afraid  to  look ;  for  such  is  the 
active  malignity  of  its  inmate,  that  a  willow,  inserted  at 
the  chinks  of  the  door,  is  found  peeled,  or  stripped  of  its 
bark,  when  drawn  back.  The  Nine-stane  Rig,  whereLord 
Soulis  wasboiled,  is  a  declivity  about  one  mile  in  breadth, 
andfour  in  length,  descending  upon  the  water  of  Hermit- 
age, from  the  range  of  hills  which  separate  Liddesdale 
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and  Teviotdale.  It  derives  its  name  from  one  of  those 
circles  pf  large  stones,  "which  are  termed  Druidical,  nine 
of  which  remained  to  a  late  period.  Five  of  these  stones 
are  still  visible ;  and  two  are  particularly  pointed  out, 
as  those  which  supported  the  iron  bar,  upon  which  the 
&tal  cauldron  was  suspended. 

The  formation  of  ropes  of  sand,  according  to  popular 
tradition,  was  a  work  of  such  difficulty,  that  it  was  as- 
signed by  Michael  Scot  to  a  number  of  spirits,  for  which 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  find  some  interminable  em- 
plojrment.  Upon  discovering  the  futility  of  their  at- 
tempts to  accomplish  the  work  assigned,  they  petition- 
ed their  task-master  to  be  allowed  to  miiigle  a  few  hand-' 
fills  of  barley-chaff  with  the  sand.  On' his  re&sal,  they 
were  forced  to  leave  untwisted  the  ropes  which,  they 
had  shaped.  Such  is  the  traditionary  hypothesis  of  the 
vermicular  ridges  of  the  sand  on  the  shore  of  the  sea. 

Redcap  is  a  popular  appellation  of  that  class  of  spirits 
which  haunt  old  castles.  Evefy  ruioed  tower  ill  f^e 
south  of  Scotland  is  supposed  to  have  an  inhabitant  «f 
this  species. 
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LORD  SOULIS. 


NEVER  BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 


£iOKD  Soutfs  he  sat  in  Hermitage  castle, 

And  beside  Him  Old  Redcap  sly  ; — 
"  Now,  tell  me,  thou  sprite,  who  art  meikle  of  might, 

"  The  death  that  I  must  die  ?"" 


^*  While  thou  shalt  bear  a  charmed  life, 

^<  And  hold  that  life  of  me, 
^'  ^Gainst  lance  and  arrow,  sword  and  knife, 

"  I  shall  thy  warrant  be. 

*  Nor  forged  steel,  nor  hempen  band, 

"  Shall  e'er  thy  limbs  confine, 
^^  Till  threefold  ropes  of  sifted  sand, 

"  Around  thy  body  twine. 
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'^  If  danger  press  fast,  knock  thrice  on  the  chest, 

**  With  rusty  padlocks  bound ; 
"  Turn  away  your  eyes,  when  the  lid  shall  rise, 

"  And  listen  to  the  sound,"** 


Lord  Soulis  he  sat  in  Hermitage  castle, 

And  Redcap  was  not  by ; 
And  he  called  on  a  page,  who  was  witty  and  sage, 

To  go  to  the  barmkin  high. 

'^  And  look  thou  east,  Und  look  thou  west, 

^^  And  quickly  come  tell  to  me, 
^^  What  troopers  haste  along  the  waste, 

^*  And  what  may  their  livery  be." 

He  looked  over  fell,  and  he  lookM  o^er  flat. 

But  nothing,  I  wist,  he  saw. 
Save  a  pyot  on  a  turret  that  sat 

Beside  a  corby  craw. 

m 

The  page  he  looked  at  the  skrieh^of  day^ 

But  nothing,  I  wist,  he  saw. 
Till  a  horseman  gray,  in  the  royal  array. 

Rode  down  the  Hazel-shaw. 


•^AriM^Peep. 
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« 


Sajf  whj  do  you  ccoob  o*er  moor  aad  moss?^ 
So  loudly  cried  Ik/^  P0gc ; 
I  tidings  bring,  firpoi  Scotlaiid^s  King, 
To  Soulis  of  Hermitage. 


^<  He  bids  me  tell  that  bloody  wardeo, 

^*  Oppressor  of  low  and  hi^, 
*^  If  ever  again  his.iieges  complain, 

<'  The  cruel  Soulis  shall  die.'' 

By  traitorous  slei^t  they  seized  the  kiiight. 

Before  he  rode  or  ran. 
And  thiou^  the  key^-stone  of  the  Tault, 

They  fdunged  him,  hcMrse  and  man. 


O  May  she  came,  and  Hay  she  gaed. 

By  Gonmberry  great ; 
And  May  she  was  the  fidrest  maid. 

That  erer  yet  was 
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O  May  she  came,  and  May  riie  gaed^ 
By  Goranberry  tower;  ^ 

And  who  was  it  but  ^^tv^i  Lord  Soulisy 
That  carried  her  ftbiii  her  bower  P 


He  brought  h#r  to  his  <teU9tle  gray^ 

By  Hermitage^s  side  4 ' 
Says — "  Be  content^  my  lovely  May, 

"  For  thou  shalt  be  my  brideJ 


y» 


<( 


With  her  yellow  hair^  that  glittered  fair^ 

She  dried  the  tricldilig  t^ar ; 
She  A^i  the  tm^  ^f  BsaxYxbdm^s  heiify 

The  youthtthat  loved  her  d^r. 

^^  Now,  be  contmi,  my  botftiy  May, 
<^  And  take  it  for  your  haone  ^ 
Or  ever  and  ay6  i^all  y«  rue  thef  day, 
^'  You  heard  young  Br«i»dio)m^£^  liam^i 


<^  O'er  Branxholm  tower^  ere  the  motm6g  fa^t*^ 
<'  When  the  lift*  is  like  lead  so  blfi«f^ 

"  The  smofke  shall  roll  i^hite  on  th^  weary  riight, 
"  And  the  flame  shine  dimly  th-roagb."** 
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Syne  he^s  ca'd  on  him  Ringan  Red, 
A  sturdy  kemp  was  he ; 

From  fiiend  or  foe,  in  Border  feid. 
Who  never  a  foot  would  flee. 


Red  Ringan  sped,  and  the  spearmen  led, 

Up  Goranherry  Slack  ; 
Aye,  many  a  wight,  unmatdi^d  in  fight. 

Who  never  more  came  back. 


And  bloody  set  the  westering  sun. 

And  bloody  rose  he  up; 
But  little  thou^t  young  Branxhcdm^s  h^. 

Where  he  that  ni^t  should  sup. 

He  shot  the  roe4iuck  on  the  lee. 

The  dun  deer  on  the  law  ; 
The  ^amour*  sure  was  in  his  e^e. 

When  Ringan  nigh  did  draw. 


*er  heathy  edge,  through  rustling  sedge, 
He  sped  till  day  was  set; 
nd  he  thou^t  it  was  his  meny  men  tru 
When  he  the  spearmen  met. 
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Far  from  rdKef,  they  seized  the  chief; 

His  men  were  far  away ; 
Through  Hermitage. Slack,  they  sent  him  back. 

To  Soulis^s  castle  gray ; 
Syne  onward  fure  for  Branxholm  tower, 

Where  all  his  merry  men  lay. 

^  Now,  welcome,  noble  Branxholm^s  heir ! 

**  Thrice  welcome,**  quoth  Soulis,  "to  me  ! 
"  Say,  dost  thou  repair  to  my  castle  fair, 

"  My  wedding  guest  to  be  ? 
"  And  lovely  May  deserves,  per  fay, 

"  A  brideman  such  as  thee !"        • 


And  broad  and  bloody  rose  the  sun. 

And  on  the  barmkin  shone ; 
When  the  page  was  aware  of  Red  Ringan  there, 

Who  came  riding  all  alone. 

To  the  gate  of  the  tower  Lord  Soulis  he  speeds, 

As  he  lighted  at  the  wall. 
Says—"  Where  did  ye  stable  my  stalwart  steeds, 

"  And  where  do  they  tarry  all  ?^ 


4 
i 
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^^  We  stabled  diem  safe,  on  the  Tarras  Muir ; 

"  We  stabled  them  sure,"  quoth  he: 
^<  Before  we  could  cross  that  Quaking  moss, 

"  They  all  were  lost  but  me."* 

He  clenched  his  fist,  and  he  knocked  on  the  chest, 

And  he  heard  a  stifled  groan ; 
And  at  the  third  hnoek,  eadi  rustf  lock 

Did  open  one  by  one. 


He  turned  away  his  eyes,  as  the  Ud  did  riae^ 

And  he  lii?tenM  Gentile ; 
And  he  heard  breathed  slow,  in  murmurs  low, 

"  Beware  of  a  coming  tree  !^ 

In  muttering  sound  the  rest  was  drown"*d ; 

No  other  word  heard  he ; 
But  slow  as  it  rose,  the  lid  did  close, 
With  the  rusty  padlocks  three. 
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Now  rose  with  Branxhdifn^s  ae  brother, 

The  Teviot,  high  and  low ; 
Bauld  Walter  by  name,  of  meikle  fame, 

For  none  could  bend  bis  bow. 


'! 


i/ 


O'er  glen  and  glad6,  to  Souli^  theiw  sped 

The  fame  of  hie  airaj, 
And  that  Tenatisle  i^vHd  fioon  isusmk 

His  towers  and  castle^  S^y* 


With  clenched  fist,  he  knocked  on  the  chest, ' 
And  again  he  heard  a  groaft ;         . 

And  he  raised  his  eyes  as  the  lid  did  rise, 
But  answer  l^eaerd  he  none* 

The  charm  was  broke,  when  the  spirit  spoke. 

And  it  miurmur'd  sullenlie,— * 
^'  Shut  £stst  the  door,  and  for  evermore 

"  Commit  to  me  the  key. 


it 


Alas  !  that  ever  thou  raised^st  thine  eyes. 

Thine  eyes  to  look  on  me ! 

"  Till  seven  years  are  o'er,  return  no  more, 

"  For  here  thou  must  not  be.*" 

7 
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Think  not  but  Soulis  was  wae  to  yield 
His  warlock  chamber  oler ; 

He  took  the  kqrs  finoni  the  rusty  lock. 
That  never  were  ta^en  before. 


He  threw  them  o'er  his  left  shoulder. 

With  ineikle  care  and  pain ; 
And  he  bade  it  keep  them  fathoottoiMp, 

Till  he  returned  if^on. 

And  still,  when  seven  years  are  o'er, 

Is  heard  the  jarring  sound ; 
When  slowly  opes  the  charmed  door 

Of  the  chamber  under  ground. 

And  some  within  the  chamber  door 

Have  cast  a  curious  eye  : 
But  none  dare  tell,  for  the  spirits  in  hell, 

The  fearful  sights  they  spy. 
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When  Soulis  thought  on  his  merry  men  now, 

A  woeful  wight  was  he; 
Says— ^<  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  will  not  repine  f 

<<  But  Branxholm^s  heir  diall  die.^ 


Says—**  What  would  you  do,  young  Branxholm, 
**  Gin  ye  had  me,  as  I  have  thee  1*^ 

'^  I  would  take  you  to  the  good  greenwood, 
'*  And  gar  your  ain  hand  wale  *  the  tree.^ 


**  Now  shall  thine  ain  hand  wale  the  tree, 
**  For  all  thy  mirth  and  meikle  pride.; 

^^  And  May  shall  chuse,  if  my  love  she  refuse, 
^*  A  scrog  bush  thee  becdde.^" 

They  carried  him  to  the  good  greenwood. 
Where  the  green  pines  grew  in  a  row ; 

And  they  heard  the  cry,  from  the  branches  high, 
Of  the  hungry  carrion  crow. 

They  carried  him  on  from  tree  to  tree. 

The  spiry  boughs  below ; 
^^  Say,  shall  it  be  thine,  on  the  tapering  pine, 

"  To  feed  the  hooded  crow  ?^ 


•  ITo/ip— Cbusc. 
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<<  The  fif-topft  fttil  by  Bnuixbolm  wall^ 
"  When  the  night-blast  stira  the  free, 

^*  And  it  shall  not  be  mine  to  dt«  on  the  }Miie, 
"  I  loved  in  infancie." 


Young  Bi'anitholm  turned  him,  and  oft  kol^d  ba^kj 
And  aye  he  passed  from  tree  to  tree ; 

Young  Braniebolm  peeped)  and  puirly*  spake^ 
"  O  sic  a  death  is  no  for  me  !^ 


And  next  they  pasuM  the  a^n  gmy^ 

Its  leaves  were  rustling  moiimfuilie : 
^^  Now,  chnse  thee,  chuse  thee,  Bran^holm  gtiy )  ' 
Say,  wilt  thou  never  ehuse  the  ftrefe  ?** 


it 


^*  More  dear  to  me  is  the  BSjpfn  gtBy^ 
^^  More  dear  than  any  other  ttfee ; 
For  beneath  the  shade,  that  its(  bmncbeir  made. 
Have  past  the  vows  of  my  lov^  add  me.* 


Young  Branxholm  peeped,  and  ptuily  spttke. 

Until  he  did  his  ain  men  see. 
With  witches^  hasel  in  each  steel  cap^ 

In  scorn  of  Soulis"*  gramarye ; 
Then  sfaoulder-he^ht  tor  glee  he  hapj 

*^  Methinks  I  spye  a  coming  tree  V^ 
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"  Aye,  many  naay  come,  but  few  return,^ 

Quo^  Sou£s,  the  lord  of  gramarye ; 
^^  No  warrior- 8  hand  in  fair  Scotland 

"  Shajl  ever  dint  a  wound  oa  me  F* 


**  N0W,  by  my  maoihi'  quo'  bauld  Waller, 
^^  If  that  be  true  we  soon  shall  see.^ 

His  bwt  bow  he  drew,  and  the  arrow  was  true. 
But  never  a  wound  or  scar  had  he. 


Then  up  bespake  him  true  Thomas, 

He  was  the  lord  of  Ersyltoun ; 
^^  The  wizard's  spell  no  steel  can  queU, 

"  Till  once  your  lances  bear  him  down.*" 

They  bore  him  down  with  lances  bright, 
But  nevar  a  wound  or  scar  had  he ; 

With  hempen  bands  they  bound  him  tight. 
Both  hands  and  feet  on  the  Nine-stane  lee. 


Th«t  wizard  acmrst,  the  bands  he  burst ; 

They  mouldered  at  his  ma^c  spell ; 
And  neck  and  heel,  in  the  foiged  steel. 

They  bound  him  against  the  charms  of  hell. 


^ 
I 
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That  wizard  accurst,  the  bands  he  burst ; 

No  forged  steel  his  charms  could  bide ; 
Then  up  bespake  him  true  Thomas, 

"  Well  bind  him  yet,  whatever  betide.^ 

The  black  spae-book  firom  his  breast  he  took, 
Impressed  with  many  a  warlike  spell ; 

And  the  book  it  was  wrote  1>y  Michael  Soott, 
Who  held  in  awe  the  fiends  of  hell. 


They  buried  it  deep,  where  his  bones  they  sle^, 
That  mortal  man  might  never  it  see : 

But  Thomas  did  save  it  from  the  grave. 
When  he  returned  from  Faerie. 


The  black  spae-book  from  his  breast  he  took, 
.   And  tumM  the  leaves  with  curious  hand ; 
No  ropes,  did  he  find,  the  wizard  could  bind. 
But  threefold  ropes  of  mfted  sand. 

They  ^fted  the  sand  from  the  Nine-stane  bum, 
And  shaped  the  ropes  so  curiouslie ; 

But  the  ropes  would  ndther  twist  nor  twine, 
For  Thomas  true  and  his  gramarye. 
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The  black  spae-book  from  his  breast  he  took, 
And  again  he  turned  it  with  his  hand  ; 

And  he  bade  each  lad  of  Teviot  add 
The  barley  chaff  to  the  sifted  sand. 

The  barley  chaff  to  the  sifted  sand 

They  added  still  by  handfuUs  nine  ; 
But  Redcap  sly  unseen  was  by, 

And  the  ropes  would  neither  twist  nor  twine. 

And  still  beside  the  Nine-stane  bum, 

Ribbed  like  the  sand  at  mark  of  sea. 
The  ropes,  that  would  not  twist  nor  turn, 

Shaped  of  the  sifted  sand  you  see. 

The  black  spae-book  true  Thomas  he  took. 

Again  its  magic  leaves  he  spread ; 
And  he  found  that  to  quell  the  powerful  spell, 

The  wizard  must  be  boiPd  in  lead. 


On  a  circle  of  stones  they  placed  the  pot. 
On  a  circle  of  stones  but  barely  nine ; 

They  heated  it  red  and  fiery  hot. 

Tin  the  burnished  brass  did  glimmer  and  shine. 
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They  it^^d  him  up  in  a  sheet  of  kad, 

A  sheet  of  lead  for  a  funeral  pall ; 
They  plunged  him  in  the  cauldron  red^ 

And  melted  him,  lead,  and  bones  and  alL 

At  the  Skelf-hill,  the  cauldron  still 

The  men  of  Liddesdale  can  shew  ; 
And  on  the  spot,  where  they  boiled  the  pot, 

The  spreat*  and  the  deerJiair-f-  ne^er  shall  grow. 


*  SprwU-tht  sptMt  it  a  ipcdci  oC  water-miiu 
■f  Derr-Aolr— The  decx-hak  ii  a  ooanc  qpedes  of  poiiitcd  giaaiy  wUcbi 
in  May,  bean  a  Tery  minute,  but  beautiful  yellow  flower. 
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ilOTES 


dN 


Lord  soulis. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  iradltioli,  regarding  the  death  of  Lord  Soulis,  howevef 
nngiilar,  is  not  without  a  paridlel  in  the  real  history  of  Scot- 
land.   The  same  extraordinary  mode'  of  cookery  was  actually 
practised  (Jiorresco  referens  /)  upon  the  hody  of  a  sheriff  of  the 
Meams;   This  person,  whose  name  was  Melville  of  Glenber^ 
fie,  bore  his  fiNmlties  so  harshly,  that  he  became  detested  by 
the  barons  of  the  country.    Rdterated  complaints  of  his  ooii^ 
duct  having  been  made  to  James  I.  (or,  as  others  say,  to  the 
Duke  of  Albany,)  the  monarch  answered,  in  a  moment  of  im- 
guarded  impatience, "  Sorrow  gin  the  sheriff  were  scdden,  and 
''  supped  in  broo !"  The  complainers  retired,  perfectly  satis- 
fied. Shortly  after,  Ibe  Lairds  of  Atbuthnot,*  Mather,  Laures^ 
ton,  and  Pittaraw,  decoyed  Melville  to  the  top  of  the  hill  of 
Garvock, above  Lawrencekirk,  under  pretence  of  a  grand  hunt- 
ing party.  Upon  this  place  (still  called  the  Sheriff*'  Pot,)  the 

VOI4.  Ill'  s 
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btnnu  had  prepared  a  fire  and  a  boOing  cauldron,  into  wbich 
they  plttng^  the  unlucky  sheriff.  After  he  was  sodden  (as  the 
long  termed  it^)  for  a  svdfficient  time^  the  savages,  that  they 
mig^t  literally  observe  the  royal  mandate,  concluded  the  scene 
of  abomination  by  actually  partaking  of  the  hell-broth. 

The  three  lairds  were  outlawed  for  this  offence ;  and  Bar- 
day,  one  of  their  number,  to  screen  himself  from  justice,  erect- 
ed the  kaim  (t.  e.  the  camp,  or  fortress)  of  Mathers,  which 
stands  upon  a  rocky  and  almost  inaccessible  peninsula^  over- 
hanging the  German  Ocean.  The  Laird  of  Arbuthnot  is  said 
to  have  eluded  the  royal  vengeance,  by  claiming  the  benefit  of 
the  law  of  dan  Macduff,  concerning  which  the  curious  reader 
'  will  find  some  particulars  subjoined.  A  pardon,  or  perhaps  a 
deed  of  replegiation,  founded  upon  that  law,  is  said  to  be  still 
extant  among  the  records  of  the  Viscount  of  Arbuthnot 

Fellow  narrates  a  similar  instance  of  atrodty,  perpetrated 
after  the  death  of  Muley  Ismael,  Emperor  of  Morocco^  in 
1787,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Old  Fez,  throwing  off  all  alle- 
giance to  his  successor,  slew  "  Alchyde  Boel  le  Rosea,  their 
''  old  governor,  boiling  his  flesh,  and  many,  through  spite,  eat- 
**  ing  thereof,  and  durowing  what  they  eonld  not  eat  of  it  to  the 
**  dogs."-*-Ste  Pbllow^s  Trwteb  in  8aM  Barbary.  And  we 
may  add,  to  sndi  tales,  the  oriental  tyranny  of  g*«ghi«  Khan, 
who  inuncned  seventy  Tartar  Khanain  as  many  boiliBg  caul- 
droBs. 

TheponiEtoient  of  boiUng  seems  to  have  been  in  use  among 
the  English  at  a  very  late  period,  as  appears  ftom  die  foQowiDg 
passage  in  Stowe's  Chrwiick  :^^'  The  17th  Maxdi  (1504,) 
**  Margaret  Davy,  a  maid,  was  boiled  at  Smithfield,  for  poison* 
*<  vkg  of  three  housdidda  that  she  had  dwelled  in."  But  wst^ 
questionably  the  usual  praettee  of  Smithfidd  coolcery,  about 
that  period,  was  by  a  difi^nt  application  of  fire.  ' 
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LAW  OP  GLAN  MACDUFF. 


Though  it  is  rather  foreign  to  the  proper  suhject  of  this 
work,  many  readers  may  not  be  displeased  to  have  some  ao 
ooont  of  the  curious  privil^e  enjoyed  by  the  descendants  of 
the  famous  Maedvift,  Thane  of  Fife,  and  thence  called  the  Law 
of  the  Clan,  or  family,  bearing  his  name. 

When  the  revolution  was  accomplished,  in  which  Macbeth 
tras  dethroned  and  slam,  Malcolm,  sensible  of  the  high  ser- 
vices of  the  Thaine  of  Fife,  is  said,  by  our  historians,  to  have 
promised  to  grant  the  first  three  requests  he  should  make. 
Maodi:^  aoeordingly  demanded,  and  obtained,  first,  that  he 
and  his  suooesaors.  Lords  of  Fife,  should  place  the  crown  on 
die  King^s  head  at  his  coronation  ;  secondly,  Uiat  they  should 
lead  the  vanguard  of  the  army,  whenever  the  royal  banner  was 
displayed ;  and,  lastly,  this  privilege  of  dan  Maodul^  where- 
by any  person,  being  related  to  Maodu£f  within  the  ninth  den 
gree,  and  having  committed  homicide  in  chaude  melle  (with- 
out premeditation,)  should,  upon  flying  to  Macduff's  Cross, 
and  paying  a  certain  fine,  obtain  remission  of  their  guilt.  Such, 
at  laait,  is  the  account  given  of  the  law  by  all  our  historians. 
Nevertheless,  there  seems  ground  to  suspect,  that  the  privi- 
lege did  not  amouiit  to  an  actual  and  total  remission  of  the 
crime,  but  only  to  a  right  of  being  exempted  firom  all  other 
courts  of  jurisdiction,  except  that  of  the  Lord  of  Fife.  The 
leader  is  presented  with  an  old  document,  in  which  the  law 
«£  dan  Macduff  is  pleaded  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Moray  of  Abercaim^ ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not 
claim  any  immunity,  but  solely  a  right  of  being  i^kdged,  be- 
canao  hia  cause  had  already  been  tried  by  Robert  Earl  of  Fife, 
the  aole  oompetent  judge.  But  the  prii^ege  of  being  answer-* 
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able  only  to  tlie  cliief  of  their  own  clan  was,  to  the  descend- 
ants of  IMacduff,  almost  eqmvalent  to  an  absolute  indemnity. 
Macduff's  Cross  was  situated  near  Lindore;$,  on  the  march 
dividing  Fife  from  Strathern.  The  form  of  this  venerable  mo- 
nument unfortunately  offended  the  zeal  of  the  reformer,  Knox, 
and  it  was  totally  demolished  by  his  followers.  The  pedestal, 
a  Solid  block  of  stone,  aloiie  escaped  the  besom  of  destruction. 
It  bore  an  inscription,  which,  according  to  the  apocryphal  tao* 
count  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  was  a  mixture  of  Latin,  Saxon, 
Banish,  and  old  French.   Skene  has  preserved  two  lines  :— 

Propter  Makgridim  et  Iioc  ob1atum« 

Accipe  Snielcridem  super  lampade  limpidae  Ia{)rum. 

Skene,  de  verb,  xig.  voce  Clan  Macduff, 

The  full  inscription,  real  or  pretended,  may  be  fbund  in  Sir 
Robert  Sibbald's  History  of  Fife,  and  in  James  Cunmnghame's 
F.saay  upon  Macdvjfs  Cross,  together  with  what  is  called  a 
translation,  or  rather  p^iraphrase,  of  the  piebald  jargon  whidi 
composes  it.  In  Gough's  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia^  adif^ 
'fttent  and  more  ititelligible  version  is  given,  on  the  authority 
of  a  Mr  Douglas  of  Newburgh.  Tlie  cross  was  dedicated  to  a 
•Sc  Macgider.  Around  the  pedestal  are  tumuli,  said  to  be  the 
graves  of  thdse  who,  having  claimed  the  privilege  of  the  law^ 
fidled  in  proving  their  consanguinity  to  the  Thane  of  Fife. 

•  Such  persons  were  instantly  executed.  The  people  of  New- 
burgh believe,  that  the  speetres  of  these  criminals  still  haimt 
the  ruined  cross,  and  claim  that  mercy  for  thdr  souls  which 

"they  had  fiulcd  to  obtain  for  their  mortal  eldstence. 

The  late  Lord  Holies  gives  it  as  bis  opinion,  that  the  induV- 

gpirce  was  only  to  last  till  the  tenth  generation  from  Macduff. 

Fordun  and  Wintoun  state,  that  the  fine,  to  be  paid  by*  Itoe 

person  taking  sanctuary,  was  twenty-four  merks  for  a  gmde- 

'  man,  and  twelve  merks  fi)r  a  yeoman.    Skene  affirms  it  to  be 

•  nine  cows,  and  a  oolpindach  (t.  t,  a  quey,  (nr  cow  of  one  or  two 
ye«nold«>-**FoBDuv>lib.5,cap.D ;  WiKT60N'«{>wiy/W,bw«, 
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ch.  18 :  Skbk^,  ut  tuprd.  The  last  cited  author  aVen,  that  he 
has  seen- an  old  eyident^  bearing,  that  Spens  of  Wonnestoan, 
hmgoi  Maoduff*>  Idn^  enjoyed  this  prirVilege  for  the  slaughter 
of  one  KinnenaoBth,  The  following  deed,  of  a  like  nature,  is 
publish^  hoax  a  copy,  aocarately  transcribed  from  an  original 
deed,  ifi  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr  Cuming,  of  the  Heiald-Of- 
floe,  Edinburgh,  by  Messrs  Brown  an4  Gibb,  librarians  to  the 
faculty  of.  Advocates.  The  blanks  are  occasioned  by  some 
parts  of  the  deed  having  been  obliterated, 
"  In  nomine  doimni  amen.  Per  presens  publicum  instru- 
mentum^  cunctis  pateat  evidenter  quod  anno  ejusdem  domini 
mo.  ceo.  nonagesimo  prime,  indictione  quinta  decima  Pontifi- 
"  catus  sancti^mi  in  Christo  Patris,  ac  domini  nostri  Clemen- 
tis  divina  providentia  Paps  septimi  anno  quarto  dedmo  men- 
sis  Decembris  die  septiuio.  In  mei  notarii  publici  et  testinm 
sahscriptorum  presentia  personaliter  constitutus,  nobilis  et 
potens  vir  Doroinus  Alexander  de  Moravia,  miles,  cum  pro- 
"  locutoribus  suis.  Domino  Bernardo  de  Howden,  miHte,  et 
"  Johanne  de  Logic,  vocatus  per  rotulos  indicamentorum  su- 
^'  per  interfectione  Willielmi  de  Spalden  coma  Justiciariis ; 
''  viz.  Johanne  de  Drummond  milite,  Maurido  de  Drummond. 
Filium  Willielmi  in  judicio  sedentibus  apud  Foulis  et  po- 
testatns  erat,  quod  ex  quo  semel  pro  interfectione  dicti  ho- 
inhiia  antea  ^it  per  indictamentum  judido  vo- 

catus et  replegiatus  ad  legem  de  dan  Macduff  per  Dominum 
Robertum  Comitem  de  Fyfe  non  tenebatur  coram  quocunqu^ 
alio  de  dicta  interfectione  judidari,  quos- 

que  dicta  lex  de  dan  Macduff  suo  intemerata  privil^o  de 
ipso  ut  pnedidtur  ad  ipsam  legem  atto.    Pe- 

tens  ipsum  I^aliter  deliberari,  et  per  ipsos  vel  eorum  indie- 
tamentis  sic  indebite  ulterius  non  vexari.   Quiquidem  judi- 
"  ds  nolle  dictum  Dominum  Alexandrum 

'^  deliberarie  si  ipsum  bene  vellent  respectuare  eosque  quod 
'^domimis  de  Brochepen  justiciarius  capitalis 
"  dicta  actione  ordinavenmt  quod  sibi  et  suo 

"  concilio  e3q>edientius  videretur,  quiquidem  Dominus  Alexan- 
'*  der  et  sui  prolocutores  eorum  petitione  et  prestatione  et  pre- 
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dictoram  judiciiin  regpoaidoioe,  pellenuit  ame  noUanofulth 
f*  Uco  inftft  Bcnpto  pnesentium  meta  fucraat 

f*  hflec  apttd  Foulis^  in  itinere  justidark)  ibidem  tento  aiii^0 
f'  mense  die  ft%  pontificals  prescriptis  per  nobilfiras  et  discre* 
^^  tig  viris  Dominis  Maoricio  Archidiacono  Dttmblan^  Wi]Hd« 
**  mo  de  Grame,  Vinfrido  de  Cunyngham^  David  de  * 
**  MilitibuSj  Moritio  de  Drummond>  Waltero  de  Drnmniond^ 
f*  Walter  de  MoraTia,  Scntiferis^  teetibus  ad  pnemissa  yoca« 
*^  tis  spedaliter  et  rogatis. 

*'  Et  ^o  Johannes  SymoniB  Clericus  QunkeijAensia  publicoa 
*' Imperial,  notariug  pnedicti  Domini  Alexandri  comparatione 
**  ipsius  petitione  et  protestatione  desuper  justieiarionmi  re- 
^^  ^ponsione  omnibusque  alils  et  singulis  dum  sic  nt  prins- 
**  quam  et  agerentur  una  cum  piendminati^  testi- 

''  bus  presens  inter&i  eaque  sic  fieri  yidi  et 

f'ia  banc  formam  pubficam^  ted^  manuqt^e  mea  propria 
'*  scripsi  requisitus  et  roga  om  omni)xm  pre- 

f'roissomm  signo  meo  consueto  signavi/* 


Alas  !  ififfi  e'er  thou  raise^st  thine  eyes. 
Thine  eyes  to  look  on  me,, — p.  ^5.  v.  5. 

The  idea  of  Lord  Soulis'  familiar  seems  to  be  derived  firom 
the  curious  story  of  the  spirit  Orthone  and  the  Lord  of  Co- 
^se^  whichj  I  thiuk^  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  see  in  all 
its  Gothic  simplicity^  as  translated  froip  Froissart^  by  the  Lord 
of  Bemers. 

**  It  is  great  marveyle  to  consyder  one  thynge^  the  wbiche 
'*  was  shewed  to  me  in  the  Earl  of  Foiz  house  at  Ortayse,  of 
''  hym  that  enfounned  me  of  the  busynei^  at  Juberothe  (  Alr 
'*  jubarota,  where  the  Spaniards,  with'their  French  allies^  were 
f  defeated  by  the  Portugueze,  A.  D.  1385.)  He  shewed  me  one 
''  thyng  that  t  have  oftentymes  thought  on  sithe,  and  shall  do 
"  as  long  as  I  live.  A3  thys  squyer  told  me  that  of  troii(}|e 
f  ^  the  next  day  after  the  battayl  was  thus  fought,  at  Juberoth^ 
^  the  Erie  of  ^oiz  knewe  it,  whereof  I  had  great  marveyle  ;  for 
"  the  said  Sonday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  the  erle  was  very 
*'  pensyf,  and  so  sadde  of  chere,  that  no  man  could  have  a 
'^  worde  of  hym.  And  all  the  said  three  days  he  wold  nat  issue 
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eul  of  bis  elunttlMey  Bar  qptloe  to  Hoy  man,  tlfoug^  tbey 
wcBe  never  aosane-abofttliTBi.  And,  mi  iheXiMsd&y  nig^t, 
'^  be  cdled  to  Mm  bis  biotber  Araank  GuyllyaHi,  and  aayd^to 
''  bym,  with  a  soft  voice,  *  Our  men  bath  had  to  do,  vbeEeof 
** I  am  sofiie;  fiir  k  is  come  of  them,  by  thdx  vi^rage,  as  I 
^  aayd  «r»lliey  departed.'  Aznanlt  Guyllyam,  who  was  a  sage 
**  kaig^t,  and.fcnewe  ri^it  well  his  brother's  oondidons  (t.  e. 
^*  temper,)  atode  still,  md  gave  none  answere.  And  4han  the 
'^«Ble^  who  thcB^t  to  dedare  his  mind  more  plainlye,  for 
Jmig  he  had  borne  Ihe  trouble  thereof  in  his  herte,  qpake 
agayn  more  hi^er  than  he  dyd  before,  and  sayd,  *  By  God, 
Sir  AmaiBlt,  it  is  as  I  saye,  and  shortely  ye  shall  here  ti- 
dynges  thereof;  but  Uie  oountzey  of  Byeme,  ibis  hundred 
yere,  never  last  sueh  a  losse  at  no  jouhiey,  as  they  have 
^^  done  now  in  PortugaL' — Dyif;eE8  knyghtes  and  squyers,  that 
"  were  there  present,  and  heide  hym  say  so,  stode  styll,  and 
^'  dorst  nat  speke,  but  they  remembered  his  wordes.  And 
''  within  a  ten  days  after,  they  knewe  the  trouthe  thereof,  by 
''  Sttdi  as  had  been  at  the  bm^esse,  and  there  they  diewed 
*''  every  thfaige  as  it  was  fortuned  at  Juberoth.  Than  ihe  erle 
venewed  agayn  his  dolour,  and  aU  the  countreye  were  in 
sorrowe,  for  theyliad  lost  iheir  parentes,  brethren,  ehyl- 
dren,  and  ftendes.  ^  Saint  Mary !'  quod  I  to  the  squyer 
that  shewed  me  i^j%  tale,  *  how  is  it,  that  the  £arl  of  Foiz 
^'  could  know,  «n  one  daye,  what  was  done,  within  a  day  or 
two  before,  beyng  so  farre  off?' — '  By  my  laythe,  su*,'  quod 
he,  '  as  it  appeared  well,  he  knewe  it.'^—'  Hian  he  is  a  di- 
viner,' quod  I,  ^  or  els  he  hath  messangers,  that  flyethe 
*'  with  the  wynde,  or  he  must  needs  have  some  craft.'  Th6 
"  squyer  began  to  Uugb,  and  sayd,  *  Surely  he  must  know 
it  by  some  art  of  negrom^nsye  or  otberwyse.  To  saye  the 
trouthe,  we  cannot  toll  how  it  is,  but  by  our  ymi^nadons.* 
— '  Sir,'  quod  I,  ^  suche  ymaginadons  as  ye  have  therein, 
if  it  please  you  to  shew  me,  I  wold  be  gkdde  therof ;  and 
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'^  if  it  be  suche  a  thynge  as  ought  to  be  secreto,  I  shidl  nat 
"  publysshe  it,  nor  as  long  as  I  Sm  in  thys  eountrey  I  shall 


never  speke  word  thereof.'-— ^.I  praye  you  therof,'  quod  the 
Sv-juyer,  *  for  I  wolde  nat  it  shulde  be  knowen,  that  I  shulde 
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**  apeke  thereof.  But  I  ahall  aliewe  you,  m  dyven  men  ipe* 
''  keth  eecrelelye,  whan  they  be  togyte  ae  fttndee.'  Than  he 
^  dxew  meapMrte  intoaoonierof  tfaeehappell  at  Ortayae,  and 
"  then  bq^n  hia  tale  and  Myd : 

U  ia  well  a  twenty  yeaves  paate,  that  there  waa^  in  this 
oountre,  abaronaicaDedRaymond,  Lorde  of  Coraaaey  whyche 
ia  a  aeryn  leaguea  Atom  this  towne  of  Qrtftyae.   Thya  Loide 
*^  of  Coraaae  had  that  eame  tyme,  a  plee  at  Avygnon  befiorethe 
*f  Pope,  fbr  the  dyamea  (t.  e,  tithea)  of  hia  churdie,  agnnat 
^^  a  derk,  curate  tfaeie ;  the  whidie  pvieat  waa  of  Catiglognf. 
**  He  waa  a  grete  derk,  and  daymed  to  hare  ryghte  of  the 
^*  dyamea,  in  the  towne  of  Coraaae,  which  waa  valued  to  an 
*'  hundred  fiorena  hy  the  yere,  and  the  ryghte  that  he  had, 
^'  he  shewed  and  prored  it ;  and,  by  aentence  difiynitiye.  Pope 
**.  Drbane  the  Fyfthe,  in  conaiatory  geneiall,  oondempned  the 
knighte,  and  gare  judgement  wyth  the  pteeat,  and  of  Ihia 
laat  judgment  he  had  letters  of  the.  Pope,  for  his  ponscasion, 
*'  and  80  rode  tyll  he  came  into  BerQe,  and  these  ahewed  his 
*'  letteraand  Indies  of  the  Popeaforhiapoasesaion  of  hiadyvnes. 
^'  The  Lord  of  Ceraaae.had  gret  indignadbn  at  thia  pveeat,  and 
^'  came  to  faym,  and  said, '  Maister  Pera,  or  Masater  Blartm, 
(aa  hia  name  waa)  thiukeat  thou,  that  by  reaaon  of  thy  let- 
ters I  will  lose  mine  herytagep— be  not.  so  hardy,  that  thou 
take  any  thynge  that  is  myne ;  if  thou  do,  it  ahall  coat  thee 
thy  life.    Go*thy  waye  into  aome  other  place  to  get  thee  a 
benefyce,  for  of  myne  herytage  thou  getteat  no  parte,  and 
'*  onea  for  aiwayea,  I  defy  thee.'  The  derk  douted  the  knii^t, 
"  ^nr  he  waa  a  cruell  man,  therefore  he  durst  nat  paroeyver. 
**  -^Then  he  thoughte  to  return  to  Avignon,  aa  he  dyde ;  but, 
*'  whan  he  dqiarted,  he  came  to  the  knight,  the  Lord  fl€  Co- 
raaae, and  sayd,  '  Sir,  by  force,  and  nat  by  ryght,  ye  take 
away  from  me  the  ryg^t  of  my  cburcbe,  wherein  you  great- 
ly hurt  your  consdenoe.    1  am  nol  so  strong  in  thia  coun- 
**  trey  aa  ye  be ;  but,  sir,  know^,  for  troutbe,  that  aa  aoon  aa 
*'  I  may,  I  shall  sende  to  you  sudie  a  champyrai,  whom  ye 
**  shall  doubte  more  than  roe.'  The  knight,  who  doubted  no- 
tbyng  his  thretyngea,  aaid,  '  Crod  be  with  thee  i  do.  what 
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thou  viayBt ;  I  doate  no  more  detlie  thftn  ly& ;  for  aU.tiiy 
5'  wordes^  I  vill  not  lese  mine  herytage/  Thua,  tbe  derk  de-> 
**.  iMrted  from  the  Lord  of  Corasie,  and  went  I  cannot  tell  whe- 
ther into  Ayygnon  or  into  Gatalogne,  and  forgat  nat  the  pro- 
mise that  he  had  made  to  the  Lord  of  Caraase  or  he  dq^t- 
ed.    Eor  when  the  knight  tfaoughte  leest  on  hjrm,  ahout  a 
three  menetfaes  afta-y-aathe  knyght  kye  on  a  nyght  a-bedde 
'^  in  his  castelle  of  CorasBe^  ^ith  the  lady,  there^tfne  to  hym 
f  ^  measangers  invisible,  and  made  a  marvellous  tempest  mid 
'<  noise  in  the  castell^  that  it  i^eemed  as  ihoughe  the  oaatell 
<<  diulde  have  fidlen  downe^  and  tstrak  gret  strokes  at  hiad^am- 
'^  bre  dore^  that  the  goode  ladye^  his  wife,  was  soore  a£cayde. 
"  The  loiight  herd  alle,  but  heapoke  no  word  thereof;  by- 
"  cause  he  wolde  shewe  no  abasshed  coroge,  for  he  was  hardy 
'*  to  abyde  all  adventurea.    Thys  noyse  and  tempest  was  in 
'^  sundry  j^ces  of  the  castell,  and  dured  a  long  space,  and  at 
''  length,  cesaed  for  that  nyght.    Than  the  nexte  momynge, 
''  all  the  servants  of  the  house  came  to  the  lord,  whan  he  was 
risen,  and  sayd,  '  Sir,  have  you  nat  herde  this  night,  that 
we  have  done?'  The  lord  dissembled,  and  sayd,  ^  No !  1 
herd  nothyng-rrwhat  have  you  herde  ?'  Than  they  shewed 
him  what  noyse  they  hadde  herde,  and  howe  alle  the  vessel 
in  the  kechyh  wns  overtowmed.    Than  the  lord  began  to 
kugfa,  and  sayd,  ^  Yea,  sirs !  ye  dremed,  it  Was  nothynge 
but  the  wynde/ — '  In  the  name  of  God !'  <(uod  the  ladye, 
'' '  I  herde  it  well/  The  next  nyght  there  was  as  great  noyse 
'^  and  grcatter,  and  suche  stroked  gyven  at  his  chambre  dore 
''  and  windows,  as  alle  shulde  have  bro||Len  in  pieces,    The 
"  kny^te  starte  up  out  of  his  bedde,  and  wolde  not  lette,  to 
''  dem^unde  who  was  at  his  chambre  dor^  (hat  ^yme  qf  fhe 
nyght ;  and  anone  he  was  apswered  by  a  yoyce  that  sayd, 
'  I  am  here/    Quod  the  knygbt,  '  Who  sent  thee  liyder  ?' 
— ^  The  derk  of  Catelogne  sent  me  hyder,'  quod  the  voice, 
'  to  whom  thou  dost  gret  wronge,  for  thou  hast  taken  from 
hym  the  ryghtes  of  Itis  bencfyce ;  I  will  nat  leave  thee  in 
rest  tylle  thou  haste  made  hym  a  good  accompte,  sq  that  he 
be  pleased/    Qiuxl  the  kbight,  '  Wliat  i»  thy  name,  that 
thou  art  so  good  a  messangere  ?'  Quod  he,  '  I  am  called  Or- 
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^  liiane.'^^  Ofdumel'  qood  dw  kniglKl,  '  the  lenryoe  ^if  s 
''cbrfceiilytflllpiofytetelliee.  Hewillpwttetheetoiiioelie 
''  payne  if  thou  bdeve  hya.  I  pray  tbee  kuwhyni^  mbbA  oone 
^'  aiid  lerve  me ;  tad  I  diall  give  thee  gooie  lliuikew'  0r« 
^  thone  iviB  fftdy  to  anneweie,  fm  he  ««8  iBamoim  wHhthe 
^  kny||^te>  and  sayde,  *  Woldeit  thoo  fityne  faavemy  wetr^V 
**  — '  Yei^  traly/  quod  the  imyg^te,  *  so  then  do  no  Jnirie  to 
*'  any  persoiM  in  thia  home.' — *  Nomoie  I  mil  do/  qnodOr- 
''  thone^  '  for  I  have  no  power  to  do  any  other  yrell,  but  to 
**  awi^eUiee  oat  of  thy  ^lepe,  or  some  other/— ^  Well,'  qaod 
**  the  knyg^t, '  doas  I  teH  1hee>  and  we  ahaU -aoene  agree,  and 
^' kaye  the  yviU  elerke,  for  there  is  no  good  liiyiig  in  him/ hut 
**  topnttiieetopayne;  therefore,  0Qmeand8ervenie.'-*>^Wdl/ 
"  quod  Orthone, '  and  aythe  thou  wilt  }mv6  me,  we  are  i^^reed.' 

**  So  thia  apyrite  Qrthone  loved  ao  the  Imght,  that  often- 
^*  tymes  he  wdd  oome  and  vysyte  him,  while  he  lay  in  lus 
^*  bedde  adepe,  and  onther  pull  him  by  the  ease,  or  ela  atryke 
**  at  his  .chambre  dore  or  yindowe.  And,  whan  the  fcny^t 
**  awoke,  than  he  wolde  laye,  '  Orthone,  lat  me  slepe/ — 
^  '  Nay,'  quod  Orthone,  *  that  I  will  nat  do,  tyll  I  have  shew- 
''  ed  thee  such  tydingea  as  are  fallen  a-kte.'  The  ladye,  the 
^*  knygbtes  wyfe,  wolde  be  sore  afrayed,  that  her  heer  wald 
**  stand  up,  and  hyde  herseitf  under  the  dotiies.  Than  the 
''  Jknyght  wolde  saye,  *  Why,  wlwt  tidyngea  yasX  thou  brought 
^  me  ?' — Quod  Orthone,  ^  I  am  come  out  of  England,  er  out 
**  of  Hungry,  or  some  other  pkoe,  and  yesterday  I  came  hens, 
**  and  sudi  things  are  &llen,  or  such  odier.  So  thus  the  Lord 
**  of  Corasse  knewe,  by  Orthone,  every  thing  that  was  done 
'^  in  any  part  of  the  worlde.  And  in  thia  case  he  oontynued 
**  a  fy ve  yere,  and  could  not  kepe  his  own  counsayle,  but  at 
^  last  discovered  it  to  die  Earl  of  Foiz.  I  shall  shewe  you 
*'  howe. 

'^  The  firste  yere,  the  Lord  of  Corasse  come  on  a  day  to  f^- 
^*  tayse,  to  the  Erie  of  Foiz,  and  sayd  to  him,  *  ^,  such  things 
''  are  done  in  England,  or  in  Scotland,  or  in  Almange,  or  in  any 
"  other  couhtrey.'  And  evar  the  Erie  of  Foiz  found  his  saye- 

ing  true,  and  had  great  marveyle  how  he  shulde  know  such 

things  so  shortly.   And,  on  a  tyme,  the  Erie  of  Foiz  exami- 


ne 
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^  md  him  so'straidj^  lifnx  the  Laid  ofConu38ep|kewed  faymidfe 
'^  togayder  howe  he  knewe  it^  a^d  honm  he  oanie  to  hym  inte. 
''When  the  Erie  of  Fou  hand  that,  hewas JoyMl,  and  wmi^ 
*'  'Sir  of  Corasae^  kepe  him  well  in  your  lore;  I  wolde  I  hadd 
cache  an  mesaanger ;  he  ooateth  you  nothyng,  andyekninwe 
hy  him  every  thyoge  that  Ls  done  in  the  woride/  llie  knyght 
**  answered^  andsayd,  'Sir^  that  is  true.'  Thus,  the  Lord  itf  Co- 
"  rasae  was  served  with  Orthone  a  Jong  season.  I  can  nat  saye 
'*  if  this  Ort)ione  hadde  any  more  masters  or  nat ;  but  every 
"  weke,  twise  or  thiise,  he  wo}de  come  and  vysite  the  Lord  of 
"  Corassse^  and  wolde  shewe  hym  imch  tidyngs  of  any  tidng 
*'  that  was  fallen  fro  whens  he  came.    And  ever  ihe  Loid  of 
"  ConsBe,  when  he  knewe  imy  thynge,  he  wrote  thereof  to  the 
**  Erie  of  Foiz,  who  had  great  joy  ibereef ;  for  he  was  the  lord, 
'^  of  all  the  worlde,  that  mofit  desyred  to  here  news  out  of 
^  straunge  places.    And,  on  a  tyme,  the  Lord  of  Cocasse  was 
*'  with  the  Erie  of  Foiz,  and  the  erle  demaunded  of  hym,  and 
"  said,  '  Sir  of  Corasse,  dyd  ye  ever  as  yet  jse  your  messen- 
"  gere?* — '  Nay,  surely,  sir,'  quod  the  knyghte,  '  nor  I  never 
"  desyred  it.'— ?^  That  is  marveyle,'  quod  the  erle ;  'if  I  were 
as  well  acquainted  with  him  as  ye  he,  I  wolde  have  desyred 
to  have  seen  hym;  wherefore,  I  pray  you,  desyre  it  of  hym, 
and  then  telle  me  what  form  and  ftcyon  he  is  of.   I  have 
herd  you  say  how  he  speaketh  as  good  Gascon  as  outher  you 
or  I.' — '  Truely,  sir,'  quod  the  knyght,  '  so  it  is :  he  speke<^ 
^'  as  wdl,  and  as  fayr,  ap  any  of  us  both  do.   And,  surely,  sir, 
stthe  ye  counsayle  me,  I  shall  do  my  payne  to  see  him  as  I 
can^'   And  so,  on  a  night,  as  he  lay  in  his  bedde,  with  the 
ladye  his  wife,  who  was  so  inured  to  here  Orthone,  that  she 
was  no  longer  afrayd  of  hym ;  than  cam  Orthone,  and  pulled 
"  the  lord  by  the  eare,  who  wa^  £i8t  asleep,  and  therewith  he 
^'  awoke,  and  asked  who  was  there  ?  '  I  am  here,'  quod  Or- 
''  thone.    Then  he  demaunded,  '  From  whens  comest  thou 
"  nowe?' — ^' I  come,*  quod  Orthone,  'from  Prague,  inBoesme.' 
— 'How  farre  is  that  hens?*  quod  the  knyght.  'A  threescore 
days  journey,'  quod  Orthone.  '  And  art  thou  come  hens  so 
"  soon  ?'  quod  the  knyght.    '  Yea  truely,'  quod  Orthone^  '1 
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**  oome  as  iast  as  the  wynde^  0r  iksler.'— '  Hast  thoa  Aan 
*f  ivinges  Y  quod  the  knyght  *  Nay,  troely/  quod  he.  '  How 
^  omst  thou  than  flye  so  £Mk  ? '  quod  Ihe  knyg^.    *  Ye  have 
''  nothing  to  do  to  knowe  that,'  qnod  Orthone.    '  No  ?'  quod 
'^  the  knyg^t,  *  I  woUiid  gladly  se  thee,  to  .know  what  fanxat 
**  thou  flift  of.'*r— '  Well,'  quod  Orthone,  ye  have  nothing  to  do 
i*  to  knowe :  it  suffioeth  you  to  here  me,  and  to  ehewe  you  ti« 
^'  dyngea.' — *  In  faythe,'  quod  the  knyght,  '  I  wolde  love  thee 
^*  mo€^  better  an  I  myght  se  thee  ones.* — '  Well,'  quod  Or- 
**  thone,  'sir,  sitheyou  have  sogret  desyre  to  se  me,  the  first 
''  thynge  that  ye  se  to-morrowe,  when  ye  ryse  out  of  your 
'^  bedde,  the  same  shall  be  I.' — *  That  is  sufficient,'  quod  the 
lorde.   '  Go  thy  way ;  I  gyye  thee  le^ive  to  d^fiarte  for  this 
nyght'  And  the  next  momynge  the  lord  rose,  and  the  ladye 
his  wyfe  was  so  afrayd,  that  she  durst  pot  ryse,  but  fayned 
**  herself  sicke,  and  sayd  she  wolde  not  ryse.     Her  husband 
*^  wolde  have  had  her  to  have  rysen.     '  Sir,'  quod  she,  ^  thaa 
5^  I  shall  se  Orthone,  and  I  wolde  not  se  i^m  by  my  gode 
"  wille/ — '  Well,'  quod  the  knyght,  '  I  wolde  gladly  se  hym.' 
'^  And  so  he  arose,  fayre  and  easily,  out  of  his  bedde,  and  sat 
f^  down  on  his  bedde-syde,  wenying  to  have  sene  Ortlione  in 
'^  his  own  proper  form ;  but  he  sawe  nothynge  wherbye  he 
.'^  myghte  saye, '  Lo,  yonder  is  Orthone.'  So  that  day  past,  and 
^'  tl^  next  night  came,  and  when  the  knyght  was  in  his  bedde, 
^'  Orthone  <:ame,  and  began  to  spe)ce,  as  he  lyas  accustomed. 
'  Go  thy  waye,'  quod  the  knyght, '  thou  <^rte  but  a  Iyer ;  thou 
promysest  that  I  shuld  have  sene  the,  and  it  was  not  so.' — 
'  No  ?'  quod  he, '  and  I  shewed  myself  to  tjie-'r-'  That  is  not 
f  ^  «o,'  quod  the  lord.  '  Why,'  quod  Orthone, '  whan  ye  rose  out 
of  your  bedde,  saw  ye  nothynge  ?'  Than  the  Lorde  studyed 
a  ly  tell,  and  advysed  himself  well.  *  Yes,  truely,*  quod  the 
knyght,  ^  now  I  remember  me,  as  I  sate  on  my  bedde-syde, 
thynking  on  thee,  I  sawe  two  strawcs  upon  the  pavement, 
tumblynge  one  upon  another.' — '  That  same  was  I,'  quod  Or- 
thone, 'into  that  fourmc  I  dyd  putte  myself  as  than.'—'  That 
"  is  not  enough  to  mc/  quod  the  lord  \  'I  pray  thee  pultc  tliy* 
^'  sclfc  into  sQiac  ether  foui^me^  that  I  may  better  se  and  knowe 
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**  thee.'—'  Well/  ^uoil  Orthone^  '  ye  will  do  ao  muche^  that 
^'  ye  will  lo6e  me^  and  I  to  go  fro  you^  for  ye  desyre  to  moch 
**  of  ine.'-«-'  Nay^'  quod  the  knyght, '  thou  shalt  not  go  fro 
me ;  let  me  se  thee  onetf>  and  I  will  desyre  no  more.'-— 
'  Wdl^'  quod  Orthone^  *  ye  shall  se  me  to^monowe ;  take 
"  hede^  the  first  thyng  that  ye  se  after  ye  he  out  of  your 
"  chamber,  it  shall  be  I.'-^'  Well/  quod  the  knyght, '  I  am 
**  than  content  Go  thy  way,  lette  me  slepe.'  And  so  Or- 
thone  departed,  and  the  next  momyng  the  lord  arose,  and 
yssued  oute  of  his  chambre,  and  went  to  a  windowe,  and 
'*  looked  downe  into  the  courte  of  the  castell,  and  cast  about 
his  eyen.  And  the  firste  thyng  he  sawe  was  a  sowe,  the 
greattest  that  ever  he  sawe ;  and  she  seemed  to  be  so  leane 
and  yyeQ-fitvoured,  that  there  was  nothyng  on  ha:  but  the 
skynne  and  the  bones,  with  long  eares,  and  a  long  leane 
**  snout.  The  Lord  of  Corasse  had  marveyle  of  that  leane  sowe, 
''  and  was  wery  of  the  sighte  of  her,  and  comaunded  his  men 
*'  to  fetch  his  houndes,  and  sayd,  ^  Let  the  do^;es  hunt  her  to 
''.dethe,  and  devour  her.'  His  servants  opened  the  kenel]% 
and  lette  oute  his  houndes,  and  dyd  sette.  them  on  this  sow^. 
And,  at  the  last,  the  sowe  made  a  great  crye,  and  looked  up 
"  to  the  Lord  of  Corasse  us  he  looked  out  at  a  windowe,  and  so 
**  sodajrnely  vanyshed  awaye,  no  man  wyste  howe.  Than  the 
**  Lord  of  Corasse  entred  into  his  dumbre^  right  pensyve^  and 
^'  than  he  remembered  hym  of  Qrthone,  his  messangere,  and 
sayd,  *  I  repent  me  that  I  set  my  houndes  on  him.  It  is  an 
adventure,  an  I  here  any  more  of  hym ;  for  he  sayd  to  me 
oftentymes,  that  if  I  displeased  hym,  I  shulde  lose  hym/ 
The  lord  sayd  troutbe,  for  never  .after  he  cam  into  the  caa- 
tell  of  Corasse,  and  also  the  knyght  dyed  the  same  yere  next 
foUowinge. 

*  So,  sir,'  said  the  squyer, '  thus  have  I  shewed  you  the  lyfe 

of  Orthone,  and  howe,  for  a  season,  he  served  the  Lord  of 

''  Corasse  with  newe  tidynges/ — '  It  is  true,  sir/  sayd  I, '  but 

nowe,  as  to  your  firste  purpose.    Is  the. Eai^l  of  Fdz  served 

^'with  suche  an  messangere?'—'  Surely/  quod  the  squyer, 

it  is  the  ymaginadon  of  many,  that  he  hath  suchmessengers. 
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**  ftr  tlMT  k  nothyngedone  in  any  plaoe,  bat  and  he  sette  bis 
^*  myne  thereto^  he  will  knoweit,  and  whan  men  thynke  leest 
*'  thcreofL  And  iodyd  he,  when  the  goode  knyghtes  and  aquyers 
"ofthlacoiiintrywflrealayneinPortagaleatGiiberothe.  Some 
"  aaythe,  the  knowledge  of  soch  thyhgee  hath  done  hhn  moche 
**  'ptofjte,  for  and  there  be  bat  the  irahie  of  a  spone  lost  in  his 
*'  hottse^  anone  he  will  know  where  it  is.'  So,  thos,  then  I  toke 
<'  leave  of  the  sqayer,  and  went  to  other  eompany  ;  hut  I  bare 
**  weU  away  his  tale."—- Bourchier's  Transkaion  of  Frois^ 
*'  mrt$  Chromycle,  yoL  II.  chapi  37. 

He  took  the  keys  from  the  rusty  Jock, 

T%ai  never  was  ta'en  before. 
ite  thrtw  them  o'er  his  left  Moulder, 

'WHh  ineikle  care  and  pain  ; 
And  he  bade  it  keep  ihemjaihonts  deep. 
Till  he  return  d  again,— -V.  266.  ▼.  1,  2. 
Hie  circamstanoe  of  Lord  Soulis  haying  thrown  the  key  over 
hiB  left  shoulder,  and  bid  the  fiend  keep  it  till  his  return,  is  no- 
ted in  the  introduction,  as  a  part  of  his  traditionary  history.  In 
tile  coarse  of  this  autaxnn  (iS06,)  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith  being 
encamped  near  the  Hermitage  Castle,  for  the  amusement  of 
diooting,  directed  some  workmen  to  dear  away  the  rubbish 
from  the  door  of  the  dungeon,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  ancient 
dimensions  and  ardiitectore.  To  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
kbouiers,  and  of  the  country  people  who  weie  watching  their 
proceedings,  a  rosty  iron  key,  of  considerable  size,  was  foi|nd 
among  the  ruins,  a  little  way  from  the  dungeon  door.  The 
well-known  tradition  instantly  passed  from  one  to  another;  and 
it  was  generally  i^reed,  that  the  malevolent  demon,  who  had 
so  long  retained  possession  of  the  ke^  of  the  castle,  now  found 
himself  obliged  to  resign  it  to  the  heir^>i|»parent  of  the  domain. 
In  the  coarse  of  their  researches,  a  large  iron  ladle,  somewhat 
resembKng  that  used  by  plumbers,  was  also  diBoorered;  and 
both  the  reliques  are  now  in  Lord  Dalkeith's  possession. 

In  the  summer  of  180S,  another  discovery  was  made  in  the 
haunted  ruins  of  Hermitage.    In  a  recess  of  the  wall  of  the 
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castle,  intetided  flpparently  for  reeeiving  the  end  of  a  beam  or 
joist,  a  boy>  seeking  for  birds'  nests,  found  a  very  curious  an- 
tique sUver  ring,  embossed  with  hearts,  the  well-known  cog- 
nisance of  the  Doug^  family,  placed  interchangeably  with 
quatre-foils  all  round  the  circle.  The  workmanship  has  an  un- 
commonly rude  and  ancient  appearance,  and  warrants  our  be- 
lieving that  it  may  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  Earls  of  An- 
gus, who  catried  the  heart  and  quatre-foils  *  in  their  arms. 
They  ported  wi&  the  castle  And  lordship  of  Liddesdale^  in 
exchange  for  that  of  Bothwell,  in  the  banning  of  the  16th 
century.  This  ring  is  now  in  the  editor's  possession,  by  the 
obliging  gift  of  Mr  JcAm  BaHantyne,  of  the  house  of  Ballan- 
tyne  and  Company,  so  distinguished  for  typography. 


*  Some  heralds  say,  that  they  carried  cinque-foils,  others  trefoils  ; 
but  aU  agree  they  bore  some  such  distinction  to  mark  their  cadency 
ten  the  eUcr  brandi  of  Doi^g^ 
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THK  COUt  OP  KEKLDAR. 


BY  J.  LBYDK]^. 


Ths  tradition  on  which  the  following  ballad  is  founded 
derives  considerableillustration  from  the  argumentof  the 
preceding.  It  is  neeef  sary  to  add>  that  the  most  redoubt- 
ed adversary  of  Lord  Soulis  was  the  Chief  of  Keeldar,  a 
Northumbrian  district,  adjacent  to  Cumberland^  who  pe- 
rished in  a  sudden  encounter  on  the  banks  of  the  Hermit* 
age.    Being  arrayed  in  armour  of  proof,  he  sustained  no 
hurt  in  the  combat;  but  stumbling  in  retreating  across  the 
river,  the  hostile  party  held  him  down  below  water  with 
their  lances  till  he  died ;  and  the  eddy,  in  which  he  pe- 
rished, is  still  called  the  Cout  of  Keeldar's  Pool.     His 
grave,  of  gigantic  size,  is  pointed  out  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hermitage,  at  the  western  comer  of  a  wall,  surrounding 
the  burial-ground  of  a  ruined  chapel.    As  an  enemy  of 
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Lord  Soulis^  his  memory  is  revered ;  and  the  popular 
epithet  of  Coul,  u  e,  Colt^  is  expressive  of  his  strength, 
stature,  and  activity.  Tradition  likewise  relates,  that 
the  young  Chief  of  Mangerton,  to  whose  protection 
Lord  Soulis  had,  in  some  eminent  jeopardy,  been  in« 
debted  for  his  life,  was  decoyed  by  that  faithless  tyrant 
into  his  castle  of  Hermitage,  and  insidiously  murdered 
at  a  feast. 

The  Keeldar  Stone,  by  which  the  Northumbrian  Chief 
passed  in  his  incursion,  is  still  pointed  out,  as  a  boundary 
mark,  on  the  confines  of  Jed  forest,  and  Northumber- 
land. It  is  a  rough  insulated  mass,  of  considerable  di- 
mensions, and  it  is  held  unlucky  to  ride' thrice  wWher^ 
skins*  around  it.  Keeldar  Castle  is^iiqw  a  banting  seat, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Npr^umberland. 

The  Brown  Man  of  ike  Muirs  is  a  Fairy  of  the  most 
malignant  order,  the  genuine  duergar,  Walsingham 
mentions  a  story  of  an  unfortunate  youth,  whose  brains 
were  extracted  from  his  skull,  durizig  his  deep,  by  this 
malicious  being.  Owing  to  this  operation,  he  remained 
insane  many  years,  till  the  Virgin  Mary  courteously  re- 
stored his  brains  to  their  station. 


*  yru2<fer#Aiiw.i— German,  widdernns,  A  direction  contrarjr  to  the 
coiBse  of  the  sun  :  froto  left,  namely,  to  right 


VOL.  Ill, 
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TBE 

COUT  OF  KEELDAR. 


VEVEft  BEFOUE  PUBLISHED.— J.  LEYDEN. 


Trs  «ify  blood-liouBd  howrd  by  nighi, 
The  Bireamem*  flaunted  ved. 

Till  broken  streftks  of  flaky  l^ht 
0*er  Keddar^s  moimtaina  spread. 

Th^  lady  ngVd  as  Keddar  lOBe  4 
^  Come  teU  me,  dear  love  nine, 

^^  6e  you  to  hunt  where  Keeldar  flows, 
**  Or  on  the  banks  rf  Tyne?^ 


^<  The  heath-bell  blows  where  Keeldiur  flows^ 

"  By  Tyne  the  prunrose  pale ; 
*^  Bui  now  we  ride  on  the  Scottish  nde, 

<<  To  hunt  in  liddesdale."* 


*  ^^reuMwrji— Northern  LightB. 
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^^  Gin  you  iriU  ride  on  the  Seottiah  8ide» 

^<  Sore  must  thy  Margaret  moura; 
''  For  Soulis  abhorr'd  is  Lydall's  hardi,  \ 

^^  And  I  fear  you^ll  neWralunL 


»  r 


*^  The  axe  he  beftra,  it  hacks  and  tears ;. 

**  ^Tis  formed  of  an  eartk^fast  flint  s 
*^  No  armour  of  knight,  tho**  ever  ao  wigbt^ 

^^  Can  bear  its  deadly  dini.        .        . 


'^  No  danger  he  fears,  fbr  a  chanii^di  av^tod  bd  wt^th 

«  Of  adderstcme  the  hilt;  - 

^  No  Tynedale  knight  h»dw^V  «Ufib  l(pight» 

<<  But  his  hearUblood  WA4  s|^r- 

^^  In  my  pluni^  is  aem  the  hcUy  green, 

'<  With  the  leaves  of  the  rowan  iree ; 
*^  And  my  casque  of  sand,  by  a  mannaidls  liaiid,   /. 

^^  Was  formed  beneath  the  sea. 


^^  Then,  Mmrgaret  dear,  have  thou  ho  hni  I 

*^  That  bodes  no  ill  to  me, 
^^  Though  never  a  knight,  by  mortal  might, 

^'  Could  match  his  gramarye.'W 
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Then  forward  bound  bolh  hone  and  hound. 

And  rattle  o^er  the  vale ; 
As  the  wintry  breeze  through' leafless  trees 

Drives  on  the  pattering  hail.    . 

Behind  their  course  the  English  fells 

In  deepening  blue  refire; 
Till  soon  before  them  boldly  swells 

The  muir  of  dun  Redswire. 


And  when  they  readied  the  Redswire  high. 

Soft  beamM  the  rising  sun ; 
But  formless  shadows  seemed  to  fly 

Along  the  muirJand  dun. 

And  when  he  reached  the  Redswire  high. 

His  bugle  Keeldar  Uew ; 
And  round  did  float,  with  clamorous  note 

And  scream,  the  hoarse  curlew.  \ 

The  next  blast  that  young  Keeldar  blew. 

The  wind  grew  deadly  still ; 
But  the  sleek  fern,  with  fingery  leaves. 

Waved  wildly  o^er  the  hill. 
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The  third  blast  that  young  Keeldar  blew. 

Still  stood  the  limber  fern ; 
And  a  Wee  Man,  of  swarthy  hue, 

Up  started  by  a  cairn. 

His  russet  weeds  were  brown  as  h«ath. 

That  clothes  the  upland  fell ; 
And  the  hair  of  his  head  was  frizzly  red, 

As  the  purple  heather  bell. 

An  urchin,*  clad  in  prickles  red, 

Clung  cowering  to  his  arm ; 
The  hounds  they  howPd,  and  backward  fled, 

As  struck  by  Fairy  charm. 


^<  Why  rises  high  the  stag-hound^s  cry, 
^*  Where  stag-hound  neVr  should  be  ? 

^^  Why  wakes  that  horn  the  silent  morn, 
"  Without  the  leave  of  me  F^ 


^^  Brown  Dwarf,  that  oW  the  muirland  strays,' 

"  Thy  name  to  Keeldar  tell  !"— 
^'  The  Brown  Man  of  the  Muirs,  who  stays 

^^  Beneath  the  heather  bell. 

*  CTre^tn— Hedge-hog: 
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<<  To  live  in  autttiin  bfOWfi ; 
<<  And  sweet  to  hder  the  lavVodkft  swell 
«  Far  far  from  tower  mSi  txnm. 


<<  But  woe  betsBe  tke  dnilln^  honiv 
<^  The  chace^s  laliirly  cheer ! 

<<  And  dret  that  hunter  »  fivlom^ 
<<  Whom  first  attookn  I  hear."* 


Says,  '*  Weal  noc  woe,  nor  frielid  nOr  fee, 
**'  In  thee  we  hope  nor  dreatL^ 

BuJv  tite  dtt  Ihigleb  greeA  eould  Ut>#^ 
The  Wee  Brown  Man  had  fled. 


And  onwatd,  'divwrd^  hound  ifcidLihane, 
Young  JKiseldar''a  band  lm,r^  gone ; 

And  soonihey  wlieel^  ia  rapid  icourie. 
Around  the  E«eldai^  6toBe« 


Qv9(A  v^Tfitn  vauad  'M  biae  did  ciMp^ 
A  powerful  ItiSel  that  bocit ; 

And  oft^  of  yoi«^  itb  ohintelii  deep 
Were  stained  with  hufloiaa  goie« 
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And  8tiU^  whm  blodd4ih)|[ifl^  idaAted  thin. 

Hang  the  grey  m^i^vipaA, 
The  spL^U  ttiUrttiUrB  fhM  wlthih, 

And  shakes  th^  f&o\sing  stone. 

• 

Around^  dMniiidy  J^^^g  KceUar  wound^ 

And  caird,  kl  fleamJU  tcne^ 
With  him  Ui  pAsg  the  bunder  gfound. 

The  Spirit  df  the  Stone. 

Tha  rade  crAg  rock'd ;  ^  I  coaie  Ibr  deith, 

^^  I  oome  to  woik  thy  woe  T 
And  'twfts  lh<$  BMim  Mart  of  the  Hendi, 

That  murmun^d  from  below. 


But  Mm^aidi  onwttird^  Keeldar  {Mlst» 

Swift  as  the  iAnUft  inmi, 
Wben^  hcsvering  oA  th^  drifting  blast. 

The  snoir^ilkk^  faU  brtibd. 


They  pnM'd  the  miwr  6t  bBtricb  Vm^ 

The  stone  crote  on  the  lee^ 
They  reached  the  green,  the  bonny  brtts> 

Beneath  the  birdien  ire^. 
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This  18  the  bonny  brae,  thegreen. 

Yet  sacred  to  the  bmye. 
Where  still,  of  ancient  sise,  is  seen 

Gigantic  Keddar^s  graye. 

The  lonely  shepheid  loves  to  mark 

The  daisy  qnringing  fair. 
Where  weeps  the  birch  of  silver  hark. 

With  long  dishevdTd  hair. 

The  grave  is  green,  and  round  is  spread 

The  curling  lady4em  ; 
That  iiital  day  the  mould  was  red^ 

No  moss.was  on  the  cairn. 


And  next  .they  passed  the  chapel  there^ 

The  holy  ground  was  by ; 
Where  many  a  sUHie  is  sculptured  £EUur, 

To  mark  where  warriors  he. 


And  here,  beade  the  mountain,  flood, 

A  massy  castle  fit>wn^d. 
Since  first  the  Pictish  race  in  blood 

The  haunted  pile  did  found. 
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The  restless  stream  its  rocky  base 

Assails  with  ceaseless  din ; 
And  many  a  troiibled  spirit  strays 

The  dungeons  dark  within. 

Soon  from  the  lofty  tower  there  hied 

A  knight  across  the  vale ;  - 
^^  I  greet  yoiir  master  wdl,^  he  cried, . 

^^  From  Soiilis  of  Liddesdale. 


^^  He  heard  your  buglers  echoing  call, 
<<  In  his  gre^i  gal?dai  bower ; 

^<  And.bids  you  to  his; festire- hall, 
"  Within  his  ancient  tower.'' 


Young  Kedtdar  eall'd  his  hunter  train ;  . 

"  For  doubtfol  cheer  prepare  I   ■ 
^^  And,  as  you  <^n  force  disdain, 

<' Of  secr^  giiile  beware. 

^^  'Twas  here  for  Mangerton's  brave  lord 

"  A  bloody  feast  was  set, 
<<  Who,  weetless,  at  the  festal  board, 

"  The  bull's  broad  frontlet  met. 
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**  Then  eref,  at  imoourteoiu  femty 
'^  Keep  every  man  kis  faratid ; 


u 


And,  as  you  \nid  hit  firieada  are  plileod, 
*<  Range  <m  the  better  hand* 


«<  And,  if  the  bull's  ill.4)ttidn*d  head 

'<  Appear  to  grace  the  ftast^ 
<^  Your  whtngers^  with  uneniiig  ipeed^ 

'<  Plunge  in  eildi  neighbour'^s  breast.^— 


In  Iknnitage  they  tet  At  dine^ 

In  pcm^  and  pfload  mnj ; 
And  oft  th^y  fiU'd  ih&  UmmUmI  wilie. 

While  merry  laitistnds  pky» 

And  miasy  a  hunting  toog  they  aung« 

And  Song  of  game  and  gtee  ; 
Then  tuned  to  piatntiire  atrvinB  their  tteigue, 

<<  Of  Scotland's  linr«  and  i^.'^ 


To  wilder  mtfutties  nttt  they  turn: 
<'  The  Black  Black  Bull  of  NotoWoy  !^ 

Sudden  the  tapers  cease  to  bum, 
The  mittsti^ls  cease  to  {day. 
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Each  hunter  bcJd^  of  Edddar^s  trAin^ 

Sat  an  enchanted  man ; 
For  cold  as  ioe^  thiotigfa  e^ery  vein, 

The  freezing  life-blood-  ran^ 

Each  ri^d  hand  die  whingelr  wrung, 

Each  gazed  with  gjdrmg  eye ; 
But  Keeldar  from  die  table  sprung, 

Unharmed  by  ga^anmrye. 

He  burnt  Ihe  doorii ;  tIlejcaQ&  redouhd ; 

With  yells  the  cast}e  nsmg ; 
Before  him,  with  a  sudden  l)Ouildy 

His  favourite  bloodJiound  i^ifuilg* 

Ere  he  could  plun^  thi^  diMIr  was  bacr^ ; 

And,  grating  harsh  frate  undei^ 
With  (trealdtagj  jarnlig  nm^^  was  htard 

A  sound  like  distant  thunder. 


The  iron  cbnbi  tke  g^rinding  sound. 
Announce  the  dire  «WonL.miU ; 

The  piteous  howiings  of  the  hound 
The  dreadful  dungeon  fill 
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With  .breath  drawn  in,  the  murderous  crew 

Stood  listening  to  the  yell ; 
And  greater  still  th^  wonder  grew, 

As  on  their  ear  it  feU. 


They  listen^  for  a  human  shriek 
Amid  the  jarring  sound ; 

They  only  heard,  in  echoes  weak. 
The  murmurs  of  the  hound. 


The  deatb*bell  rung,  and  wide  were  fluug 

The  castle  gates  amain ; 
While  hurry  out  the  armed  rout,   ' 

And  marshal  on  the  plain. 

Ah  !  ne^er  before  in  Border  feud 

Was  seen  so  dire  a  fray  ! 
Through  glittering  lances  E]eeldar  hew'^d 

A  red  corse-paven  way. 

His  helmet,  formed  of  miermaid  sand. 

No  lethal  brand  could  dint ; 
No  other  arms  could  e^er  withstand 

The  axe  of  earth-fast  flint. 
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In  Keeldar^s  plume  the  hoUy  green, 

And  rowan  leaves,  nod  on, 
And  vaia  Lord  Soulis^s  sword  was  seen. 

Though  the  hilt  was  adderstone. 

Then  up  the  Wee  Brown  Man  he  rose. 

By  Soulis  of  Liddesdale  ; 
'^  In  vain,^  he  said,/^  a  thousand  blows 

^^  Assail  the  charmed  mail. 


"  In  vwn  by  land  your  arrows  glide, 
^^  In  vain  your  faulchioiis  gleam<— 

^^  No  spell  can  stay  the  living  tide, 
<<  Or  charm  the  rushing  stream;^ 

And  now,  young  Keeldar  reached  the  stream, 

Above  the  foamy  linn ; 
The  Border  lances  round  him  gleam, 

And  force  the  warrior  in. 


The  holly  floated  to  the  side. 
And  the  leaf  of  the  rowan  pale  ; 

Alas !  no  spell  could  charm  the  tide. 
Nor  the  lance  of  Liddesdale. 
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Swift  was  the  Cout  o*  Keeldar^a  oourae, 

Along  the  lily  lee; 
But  home  came  never  hound  nor  horfie^ 

And  never  honw  came  he. 


Where  weeps  the  birch  with  branches  green, 

Without  the  holj  ground. 
Between  two  old  gray  stones  is  seen 

The  warrior^s  ridgy  mound. 

And  the  hunters  bold,  of  Keeldar'^s  trnn. 

Within  yon  castle^s  wall. 
In  a  deadly  sleep  must  aye  remain, 

Till  the  ruined  tow^ers  down  f AlL 


^acb  in  )m  hunter's  garb  anay'd. 

Each  holds  his  bugle  horn  ( 
Their  keen  hounds  at  their  feet  are  laid, 

That  ne'er  sljall  wake  the  mom. 
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NOTES 


PN 


THE  COUT  OP  KEELDAR. 


^^^^53^^ 


'Tis /firmed  ^on  farth^fastJUrU.'^F,  «9X.  v.  2. 
An  earth-fast  stonej  or  an  insulated  stone,  inclosed  in  a  bed 
of  esrth,  is  supposed  to  possess  peculiar  properties.    It  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  sprains  and  bruises,  and  used  to  dissipate 
Bwaifii^;  b«l  its  Mow  14  reoluMied  unonmnwiily  severe. 

OfadderiUme  the  hUi.-^V.  891.  v.  3. 
The  addsratone,  among  the  Scottish  peasantry,  is  held  in  al« 
most  Mhdi^  venontioH,  as;  anumg  the  Ganla,  the  ovtmi  arngm" 
iM«,daMribedhyrany.*t»-iV'ateMi/irii<o^  The 

name  it  appQed  lo  oeHs,  and  ochcr  loiMid  perteatad  stones, 
llie  vulfsr  aoppbae  them  to  be  peribrated  by  the  stings  ef 

WUk  He  leaves  of  the  rowan  tree.^V.  2»l.  T.  4. 
The  rowan  tiee,  or  numntain  ash,  is  still  used  by  the  pea* 
«aBtvy,tow^entheeffeolsofduinnaandwitdicnilt  Anin&* 
nor  d^;ree  of  the  none  influence  is  supposed  to  reside  in  ma* 
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ny  erefgreens ;  as  the  holly  and  the  bay.  With  the  leaves  of 
the  bay^  the  English  and  Welch  peasants  were  latdy  acciis-' 
tomed  to  adorn  their  doors  at  Midsummer. — ^Vide  B&and's 
Fulgar  Antiquities* 

And  ihakei  the  rocking  Wofie.— P.  895.  v.  1. 
The  rocking  stone,  commonly  reckoned  a  Dmidical  monu* 
menty  has  always  been  held  in  superstitious  veneration  by  the 
people.  The  popular  dpinicm,  which  supposes  them  to  be  in- 
habited by  a  spirit,  coincides  with  that  of  the  ancient  Iceland- 
ers,  who  worshipped  the  demons,  which  they  believed  to  inha- 
bit great  stones.  It  is  related  in  the  Kristni  Saga,  chap.  2. 
that  the  first  Icelandic  bishop,  by  chaunting  a  hymn  over  one 
o£  these  sacred  stones,,  immediately  afler  his  arrival  in  the 
island,  split  it,  expelled  the  spirit,  and  converted  its  worship- 
pers to  Christianity.  The  herb  vervain,  revered  by  the  Druids, 
was  also  reckoned  a  poweiftd'diarm'by  the  common  people ; 
and  the  author  recollects  a  popular  rhyme,  supposed  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  a  young  woman  by  the  devil,  who  attempted  to  se- 
duce her  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  young  man : 

Gin  ye  wish  to  be  leman  mine. 

Lay  off  the  St  John*8  worty  and  the  yerrine. 

By  his  repugnance  to  these  sacred  plants,  his  mistraM  diaco* 
vered  the  doven  foot. 

Since  first  ffie  Pictisk  race  in  bbod.-^V.  S96.  v.  5. 
Castles,  remarkable  for  size,  strength,  and  antiquity,  are, 
by  the  common  people,  commonly  attributed  to  the  Picta,  or 
Pechs,  who  are  not  supposed  to  have  trusted  sdlely  to  their  skill 
in  masonry,  in  constructing  these  edifices,  but  are  believed  to 
have  bathed  the  foundation-stone  with  human  blood,  in  ordef 
to  propitiate  the  spirit  of  the  soiL  Similar  to  this  is  the  Gaelic 
tradition,  aceoiding  to  which  St  Columba  is  supposed  to  have 
been  forced  to  bury  St  Qran  alive,  beneath  the  foondatioD  of 
his  monastery,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  spirits  of  the  soil,  who 
demolished  by  night  what  was  built  during  the  day. 
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• 

And,  ifihe  btdTs  UUmetCd  heady  8^c.^V.  298.  v.  ^ 
To  present  a  bull's  head  before  a  person  at  a  feast^  was,  in 
the  ancient  turbulent  times  of  Scotland,  a  common  signal  for 
his  assassination.  Thus,  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  rdates  in  his 
History,  p.  17,  ihat  '^  efter  the  dinner  was  endit,  once  alle  the 
"  delicate  courses  taken  away,  the  Chancellor  (Sir  William 
^  Cricfaton)  presenttt  the  bullis  head  befoir  the  Earle  of  Dou« 
"  glas^  in  signe  and  token  of  condemnation  to  the  death." 

Then  tuned  to  plaintive  strains  their  tongue, 
''  Of  Scotland's  luve  and  fee."— P.  298.  v.  4.  ^ 

The  most  ancient  Scottish  song  known  is  that  which  is  here 
alluded  to,  and  is  thus  given  by  Wintoun,  in  his  Chronykil^ 
▼d.  I.  p.  401 ;— 

Quhen  Alysandjrr  our  King  wes  dede, 

That  Scotland  led  in  luye  and  le, 
Away  wes  sons  of  ale  and  brede, 

Of  wyne  and  wax,  of  gamyn  and  glc : 

Oure  gold  wes  chaiigyd  into  lede, 

Chiyst,  bom  into  yirgynjrte, 
Suocoor  Scotland  and  remede. 

That  stad  is  in  perplexyte. 

That  iJluded  to  in  the  following  verse,  is  a  wild  fanciful 
popular  tale  of  enchantment,  term^  "The  Black  Bull  of  Nor  O" 
way**  The  author  is  inclined  to  believe  it  the  same  story  with 
the  romance  of  the  "  Three  FutHt  DogofNoroway,"  the  title 
of  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Complaynt  ofScotlandp 

The  iron  clash,  the  grinding  sound, 
Announce  the  dire  sword^mUlj—'P.  299.  v.  6, 
The  author  is  unable  to  produce  any  authority  that  the  exe* 
icrable  machine,  the  sw(^-mill,  so  well  known  on  the  conti- 
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nent,  tfis  eTor -employed  in  Sootbnd  ;  but  he  believes  the  yes- 
tiges  of  aomething  very  similar  have  been  discovered  in  the 
nuns  of  old  castles. 

No  tpeU  can  stay  the  Uoing  tide, — ^P.  301.  v.  3. 
That  no  species  of  magic  had  any  effect  over  a  rumuDg 
stream^  was  a  common  oj^nion  among  the  vulgar^  and  is  al- 
luded to  in  Bums's  admirable  tak  of  Tam  o  Shanier, 
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1. 


GLENFINLAS, 


I 
OR 


LORD  RONALD^S  CORONACH.* 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Thb  simple  tradition^  upon  which  the  following  stanza^ 
are  founded^  runs  thus  :  While,  two  Highland  hunters 
were  passing  the  night  in  a  solitary  hathy  (a  hut^  built 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting,)  and  making  merry  over 
thar  venison  and  whisky^  one  of  them'  expressed  a  wish^ 
that  they  had  pretty  lasses  to  complete  their  party.  The 
words  were  scarcely  uttered^  when  two  beautiful  young 
women^  habited  in  green^  entered  the  huty  dancing  and 
singing.  One  of  the  hunters  was  seduced  by  the  syren 
who  attached  herself  particularly  to  him,  to  leave  the 
hut :  the  other- remained,  and;  suspicious  of  the  fair  se- 


*  Coronach  is  the  lamentation  for  a  deceased  warrior^  sung  by  the 
aged  of  the  clan. 
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duoers^  ooBtinued  to  play  upon  a  trumpi  or  Jew's  harp, 
some  strain,  oonBecrated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Day  at 
length  came^  and  the  temptress  vanished.  Searching 
in  the  forest^  he  found  the  bones  of  his  unfortunate 
fiiend^  who  had  been  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  by 
the  fiend  into  whose  toils  he  had  fallen.  The  place  was 
from  thence  called  the  Glen  of  the  Green  Women. 

Glenfinlas  is  a'  tract  of  forest-ground^  lying  in  the 
Highlands  of  Perthshire^  not  far  from  CaUender,  in 
Menteith.  It  was  formerly  a  royal  forest,  and  now  be- 
longs to  the  Earl  of  Moray.  This  country,  as  well  as 
the  adjacent  district  of  Balquidder,  was,  in  times  of 
yore,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Macgregors.  To  the  west 
of  the  forest  of  Glenfinlas  lies  Loch  Katrine,  and  its  ro- 
mantic avenue,  called  the  Troshachs.  Benledi,  Ben- 
more,  and  Benvoirlich,  axe  mountains  in  the  same  dis- 
trict,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Glenfinlas.  The  ri- 
ver Teith  passes  Callender  and  the  castle  of  Doune,  and 
joins  the  Forth  near  Stirling.  The  Pass  of  Lenny  is  im- 
mediately above  Callender,  and  is  the  principal  access 
to  the  Highlands,  from  that  town.  Glenartney  is  a  fo- 
resty  near  Benvoirlich.  The  whole  forms  a  sublime  tract 
of  Alpine  scenery. 

Hup  ballad  first  appeared  in  the  Tales  of  Wonder  % 


\ 
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GLENFINLAS ; 


OE 


LORD  RONALD'S  CORONACH. 


"  For  them  the  Tiewless  forms  of  air  obey, 
*>*  Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  beck  repair ; 

**  They  know  what  qarit  brews  the  stonnftd  day, 
*'  And  heartless  oft,  like  moody  madness,  stare, 

**-  To  see  the  phantom-train  their  seoet  work  prepare.'* 


**  O  HONE  a  rie' !  O  hone  a  lie'  !♦ 
"  The  pride  of  Albinos  line  is  o'er, 

"  And  fallen  Glenartney'*s  stateliest  tree ; 
"  We  ne^er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  more  ! 


O  hon  a  rie*  signifies— «<<  Alas  for  the  prince  er  chief. 


»♦ 
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O,  sprung  from  great  Macgillianore, 
The  Chief  that  never  feared  a  foe, 

How  matchless  was  thy  broad  claymore. 
How  deadly  thine  unerring  bow  ! 

Well  can  the  Saxon  widows  tell, 
How,  on  the  Teith'^s  resounding  shore. 

The  boldest  Lowland  warriors  fell,' 
As  down  from  Lenny^s  pass  you  bore. 

But  o^er  his  bills,  on  festal  day. 
How  blazed  Lord  Ronald^s  beltane-tree. 

While  youths  and  maids  the  light  strathspey 
So  nimbly  danced  with  Highland  glee  1 

CheerM  by  the  strength  of  Ronald'^s  shell,  . 

E^en  age  forgot  his  tresses  hoar ; 
But  now  the  loud  lament  we  swell, 

O  ne^er  to  see  Lcnrd  Ronald  more  ! 


From  distant  isles  a  Chieftain  came. 
The  joys  of  Ronald^s  halls  to  find. 

And  chase  with  him  the  dark-brown  game. 
That  bounds  o^er  Albinos  hills  of  wind. 

11 
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^Twas  Moy ;  whom  in  Columba^s  isle 

The  seer^s  prophetic  sfint  found, 
As,  with  a  minstrers  fife  the  while. 

He  waked  his  harpy's  harmonious  sound. 

Full  many  a  spell  to  him  was  known, 
Which  wandering  spirits  shritik  to  hear ; 

And  many  a  lay  of  potent  tone. 
Was  nev^  meant  f<»r  mcMilal  ear. 


For  there,  ^tis  said,  in  mystic  mood. 
High  converse  with  the  dead  they  hold. 

And  oft  espy  the  fated  shroud. 
That  shall  the  future  corpse  enfold. 

O  so  it  fell,  that  on  a  day, 

To  rouse  the  red  deer  {rom  dieir  den. 
The  Chiefs  have  ta^en  their  distant  way, 

And  scoured  the  deep  Glenfinlas  glen. 

No  vassals  wait  their  sports  to  aid. 
To  watch  their  safety,  deck  their  board  ; 

Their  simple  dress,  the  Highland  plaid. 
Their  trusty  guard,  the  Highland  sword 
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Three  summer  days,  through  brake  and  deU, 
Their  whistling  shafts  successful  flew ; 

And  stiU,  when  dewy  evening  fell, 
The  quarry  to  their  hut  they  drew. 

In  grey  GlenfinW  deepest  nook 

The  solitary  cabin  stood. 
Fast  by  Moneira'*s  sullen  brook, 

Which  murmurs  through  that  lonely  wood. 

Soft  fell  the  night,  the  sky  was  calm. 
When  three  successive  days  had  flown ; 

And  summer  mist  in  dewy  balm 

Steeped  heathy  bank,  and  mossy  stone. 

The  moon,  half-hid  in  silvery  flakes. 
Afar  her  dubious  radiance  shed. 

Quivering  on  Eatrine^s  distant  lakes. 
And  resting  on  Benledi^s  head. 

Now  in  their  hut,  in  social  guise. 
Their  sylvan  fare  the  Chiefs  enjoy ; 

And  pleasure  laughs  in  BcHiald^s  eyes. 
As  many  a  pledge  he  quaffs  to  Moy. 
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— **  YBTiat  lack  we  here  to  crown  our  bliss, 
'^  While  tlius  the  pulse  of  joy  beats  high  P 

*^  What,  but  fair  woman'^s  yielding  kiss, 
^^  Her  panting  breath  and  melting  eye  ? 

^<  To  chase  the  deer  of  yonder  shudes, 
<^  This  morning  left  their  father'*s  pile 

^^  The  fairest  of  our  mountain  maids, 
^^  The  daughters  of  the  proud  Glengyle. 

^^  Long  have  I  sought  sweet  Mary^s  heart, 
<<  And  drc^p^d  the  tear,  and  heav'*d  the  sigh ; 

"  But  vain  the  lover's  wily  art, 
<^  Beneath  a  sister's  watchful  eye. 

^'  But  thou  may'st  teach  that  guardian  fair, 
^^  While  far  with  Mary  I  am  flown, 

^^  Of  other  hearts  to  cease  her  care, 
'^  And  find  it  hard  to  guard  her  own. 

^^  Touch  but  thy  harp,  thou  soon.shalt  see 

"  The  lovely  Flora  of  Glengyle, 
^^  Unmindful  of  her  charge  and  me. 

Hang  on  thy  notes,  'twixt  tear  and  smile. 


it 
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'*  Or,  if  she  chuae  a  melting  tale, 
<*  AJl  underneath  the  greenwood  bough, 

<^  Will  good  St  Grants  rule  prevail, 
**  Stem  huntsman  of  the  rigid  brow  ?^-^ 


— **  Since  Enrick^s  fight,  since  M(Nrna^8  death, 

**  No  more  on  me  shall  rapture  rise, 
**  Responsive  to  the  panting  breath, 
Or  yielding  kiss,  or  melting  eyes. 


it 


**  E^en  then,  when  oVr  the  heath  of  woe, 
**  Where  sunk  my  hopes  of  love  and  fame, 

**  I  bade  my  harp^s  wild  wailings  flow, 
*<  On  me  the  Seer^s  sad  spkit  came. 

*^  The  last  dread  curse  of  angry  heaven, 
**  With  ghastly  sights  and  sounds  of  woe, 

*^  To  dash  each  glimpse  of  joy  was  given-— 
<<  The  gift,  the  future  ill  to  know. 

^*  The  bark  thou  saw^st,  yon  summer  morn, 
**  So  gaily  part  from  Obon^s  bay, 

**  My  eye  beheld  her  dashM  and'tom, 
'*  Far  on  the  rocky  Colonsay. 
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*f  Thy  Fergus  too-ptlby  sister's  sony 
"  Thou  saw'st,  iBth  pride,  the  gallant's  power, 

^^  As  inarching  'gainst  die  Lord  of  Sowne, 
^^  He  left  the  skirts  of  huge  Benmore. 

"  Thou  only  s^i^^t  their  tartans*  wave, 
"  As  down  Benvoirlieh^s  side  they  wound, 

"  Heard'st.  but  the  pibroch,-f-  answering  brave 
^^  To  miMiy  a  target  .clanking  round. 

'^  I  heard  the  groans,  I  mark'd  the  tears, 

'^  I  saw  the  woimd  his  bosom  bore, 
'^  When  on  the  serried  Saxon  spears 

^'  He  pour'd  his  elan^^  re^stless  roar. 

^^  And  thou,  who  bidst  me  thiiik  of  bliss^ 
'^  And  bidst  my  heart  awake  to  glee, 

^'  And  court,  lijke  thee,  the  watiton  kiss — 
«  That  heart,  O  Ronald,  bleeds  for  thee ! 


*  Tartans^^The  fuU  Highland  dresB,  made  of  the  chequered  stuff 
so  termed. 

•f  Pibroch'^A.  piece  of  martial  music,  adapted  to  the  Highland 
hag-pipe. 
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I  see  the  death^amps  chill  thy  brow  ; 
"  I  hear  thy  Wanung  Spirit  cry ; 
The  corpse-lights  dance — they're  gone,  and  now. 
"  No  more  is  given  to  ^fted  eye  !"- 


•"  Alone  enjoy  thy  dreary  dreams, 
Sad  prophet  of  the  evil  hour  ! 
^*  Say  should  we  scorn  joy^s  transient  beams, 
Because  to-morrow^s  storm  may  lour? 


C( 


i( 


'*  Or  false,  or  sooth,  thy  words  of  woe, 
^^  Clangillian's  Chieftain  ne^er  shall  fear; 

^'  His  blood  shall  bound  at  rapture^s  glow, 
^^  Though  doomed  to  stain  the  Saxon  spear. 


E^en  now  to  meet  me  in  yon  dell, 
My  Mary^s  buskins  brush  the  dew.^ 
He  spoke,  nor  bade  the  Chief  farewell. 
But  caird  his -dogs,  and  gay  withdrew. 

Within  an  hour  returned  each  hound; 

In  rushed  the  rouzers  of  the  deer ; 
They  howPd  in  melancholy  sound. 

Then  closely  couched  beside  the  seer. 
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No  Ronald  yet ;  though  nddnight  came, 
And  sad  were  Moy^s  prophetic  dreams. 

As,  bending  o^er  the  dying  ^asaie. 

He  fed  the  watch-fire^s  quivering  gleams^ 

Sudden  the  hounds  erect  their  ears, 
And  sudden  cease  their  moaning  howl ; 

Close  pressed  to  Moy,  they  mark  their  fears 
By  shivering  Ihnbs,'  and  stifled  growl. 

Untouched,  the  harp  began  to  ring. 

As  softly,  slowly,  oped  the  door ; 
And  shook  responsive  every  string, 

As  light  a  footstep  pressed  the  floor. 

r 

.And  by  the  watch-fire^s  glimmering  light. 
Close  by  the  minstrel^s  side  Was  seen 

An  himtress  maid,  in  beauty  bright. 
All  dropping  wet  her  robes  of  green. 

All  dropping  wet  her  garments  seem ; 

ChiU^d  was  her  cheek,  her  bosom  bare, 
As,  bending  o^er  the  dying  gleam, 

She  wrung  the  moisture  from  her  hair. 


ti 
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With  maiden  blush  she  softly  said, 

O  gentle  huntsman,  hast  thou  seen,    . 
In  deep  Glenfinlas^  moon-light  glade, 
<^  A  lovely  maid  in  vest  of  green : 

'^  With  her  a  Chief  in  Highland  pride ;     . 

^'  His  shoulders  bear  the  hunter^s  bow, 
^*  The  mountain  dirk  adorns  his  side, 

"  Far  on  the  wind  his  tartans  flow  ?"" 

"  And  who  art  thou  ?  and  who  are  they  ?^ 
All  ghastly  gazing,  Moy  replied  : 

^^  And  why,  beneath  the  moon^s  pale  ray, 
"  Dare  ye  thus  roam  Glenfinlas'  side  ?'' 

"  Where  wild  Loch  Katrine  pours  her"  tide, 
*^  Blue,  dark,  and  deep,  round  many  an  isle, 

"  Our  father's  towers  overhang  her  side, 
"  The  castle  of  the  bold  Glengyle. 

^^  To  chase  the  dun  Glenfinlas  deer, 

"  Our  woodland  course  this  mom  we  bore, 

"  And  haply  met,  while  wandering  here, 
"  The  son  of  great  Macgillianore. 
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<<  O  aid  me,  then,  to  seek  the  pair, 

"  Whom,  loitering  in  the  woods,  I  lost ; 

"  Alone,  I  dare  not  venture  there, 
"  Where  walks,  they  say,  the  shrieking  ghost. 


>» 


"  Yes,  many  a  shrieking  ghost  walk^  there; 

"  Then  first,  my  own  sad  vow  to  keep, 
"  Here  will  I  pour  my  midnight  prayer, 

"  Which  still  must  rise  when  mortals  sleep.'' 


"  O  first,  for  pity's  gentle  sake, 
"  Guide  a  lone  wanderer  on  her  way  ! 

"  For  I  must  cross  the  haunted  brake, 
"  And  reach  my  father's  towers  ere  day. 


'^^ 


"  First,  three  times  tell  each  Ave-bead, 
"  And  thrice  a  Pater-noster  say ; 

"  Then  kiss  with  me  the  holy  rede ; 
^^  So  shall  we  safely  wind  our  way." 

^^  O  shame  to  knighthood,  strange  and  foul ! 

'*  Go,  doff  the  bonnet  from  thy  brow, 
"  And  shroud  thee  in  the  monkish  cowl, 

"  Which  best  befits  thy  sullen  vow. 
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'^  Not  so,  by  high  Dunlathmon^s  fire, 
Thy  heart  was  froze  to  love  and  joy, 
When  giuly  rung  thy  raptured  lyre, 
To  wanton  Monufs  melting  eye.*" 


Wild  stared  the  minstrel^s  eyes  of  flame, 
And  high  his  sable  locks  arose. 

And  quick  his  colour  went  and  came. 
As  fear  and  rage  alternate  rose. 

**  And  thou  !  when  by  the  blazing  oak 
"  I  lay,  to  her  and  love  resigned, 
Say,  rode  ye  on  the  eddying  smoke, 
<<  Or  sailM  ye  on  the  midnight  wind ! 


^^  Not  thine  a  race  of  mortal  blood, 

"  Nor  old  Glengyle's  pretended  line ;    > 
"  Thy  dame,  the  Lady  of  the  Flood, 
Thy  sire,  the  Monarch  of  the  Mine/' 


it 
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He  muttered  thrice  St  Oran's  rhyme. 
And  thrice  St  Fillan^s  powerful  prayer ; 

Then  turned  him  to  the  eastern  clime. 
And  sternly  shook  his  coal-black  hair. 
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And,  binding  o'er  his  harp,  he  flung 
His  wildest  witch-notes  on  the  wind ; 

And  loud,  and  high,  and  strange,  they  rung, 
As  many  a  magic  change  they  find. 

Tall  waxM  the  Spirit-s  alterbg  form. 

Till  to  the  roof  ha:  stature  grew ; 
Then,  mn^mg  with  the  rising-storm. 

With  (me  wild  yell  away  she  flew. 

Rain  beats,  hail  rattles,  whirlwinds  tear : 

The  slender  hut  in  fragments  flew ; 
But  not  a  lock  of  Moy*s  loose  hair 

Was  waved  by  wind,  or  wet  by  dew. 

Wild  mingling  with  the  howling  gale. 
Loud  bursts  of  ghastly  laughter  nse ; 

High  o^er  the  minstrel's  head  they  sail. 
And  die  amid  the  northern  dcies. 


The  voice  of  thunder  shook  the  wood. 
As  ceased  the  more  than  mortal  yell ; 

And,  spattering  foul,  a  shower  of  blood 
Upon  the  hissing  firebrands  fell. 

VOL.  HI.  X 
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Next,  dropped  from  high  a  mangled  arm  ; 

The  fingers  strained  an  half-drawn  blade : 
And  last,  the  life-blood  streaming  warm, 

Tom  from  the  trunk,  a  gasping  head. 

Ofl  o^er  that  head,  in  battling  field, 

Stream^  the  proud  crest  of  high  Benmore ; 

That  arm  the  broad  claymore  could  wield. 
Which  dyed  the  Teith  with  Saxon  gore. 

Woe  to  Moneira^s  sullen  rills ! 

Woe  to  Glenfinlas^  dreary  glen ! 
There  never  son  of  Albinos  hills 

Shall  draw  the  hunter^s  shaft  agen  ! 

EVn  the  tired  pilgrim^s  burning  feet 
At  noon  shall  shun  that  sheltering  den. 

Lest,  journeying  in  their  rage,  he  meet 
The  wayward  Ladies  of  the  Glen. 

And  we — ^behind  the  Chieftain's  shield, 
No  more  shall  we  in  safety  dwell ; 

None  leads  the  people  to  the  field — 
And  we  the  loud  lament  must  swell. 
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O  hone  a  rie' !  O  hone  a  rie' ! 

The  pride  of  Albinos  line  is  o'er, 
And  fallen  Glenartney'*s  stateliest  tree ; 

We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  more  ! 
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NOTES 


ON 


GLENFINLAS. 


Well  can  the  Saason  widows  ieU.-^F.  310.  v.  S. 
The  tenn  Sassenach^  or  Saxon^  is  applied  by  the  Highlanders 
to  their  Low-Country  neighbours. 

How  blazed  Lord  Ronalds  heliane'tree.'-^V.  310.  v.  3. 
The  fires  lighted  by  the  Highlanders  on  the  first  of  May^  in 
compliance  with  a  custom  derived  from  the  Pagan  times^  are 
termed^  The  BeltanC'Tree.  It  is  a  festival  celebrated  with  va- 
rious superstitious  rites^  both  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  in 
Wales. 

The  seer's  prophetic  spirit  found,  <SfC.— P.  311.  v.  1. 
I  can  only  describe  the  second  sights  by  adopting  Dr  John- 
son's definition,  who  calls  it  ^^  An  impression,  either  by  the 
''  mind  upon  the  eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon  the  mind,  by  which 
"  things  distant  and  future  are  perceived  and  seen  as  if  they 
''  were  present/'  To  which  I  would  only  add,  that  the  spectral 
appearances,  thus  presented,  usually  presage  misfortune ;  that 
the  fiiculty  is  painful  to  those  who  suppose  they  possess  it ; 
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and  that  tbey  unially  acquire  it,  while  ihemselyes  under  the 
pressuie  of  mehoidioly. 

Will  good  St  Oran's  rule  prevcdL'^.  S14.  v.  1. 
St  Qnm  waa  a  fiiend  and  follower  of  St  Cdumha,  and  was 
hmicd  in  looEhnkiU.  His  pretensions  to  be  a  saint  were  rather 
dubious.  According  to  the  legend,  he  consented  to  be  buried 
aHye,  in  order  to  propitiate  certain  demons  of  the  soil,  who  ob- 
structed theattemptoof  Columba  to  build  a  chapel.  Columha 
caused  the  body  o£  his  friend  to  be  dug  up,  after  three  days 
had  elapsed ;  when  Qran,  to  ihe  horror  and  scandal  of  the  as- 
sistants, dedared,  that  there  was  neither  a  Ood,  a  judgment, 
nor  a  ftitnie  state !  He  had  no  time  to  make  fUrther  discove- 
ries, for  Columba  caused  the  earth  once  more  to  be  shovelled 
over  him  wi&  the  utmost  dispatch.  The  chapel,  however,  and 
the  cemetay,  was  called  ReHg  Ouran  ;  and,  in  memory  of  his 
rigid  celibacy,  no  female  was  permitted  to  pay  her  devotions, 
or  be  buried,  in  that  place.  This  is  the  rule  alluded  to  in  the 
poem. 

And  thrice  St  FiUan  8  powerful  prayer. — P.  320.  v.  5. 
St  Fillan  hasgiven  his  name  to  many  chapels,  holy  fountains, 
&c.  in  Scotland.  He  was,  according  to  Camerarius,  an  -Abbot 
of  Pittenween,  in  Fife ;  from  which  situation  he  retired,  and 
died  a  hermit  in  the  wilds  of  Glenurchy,  A.  D.  649.  While  en- 
gaged in  transcribing  the  Scriptures,  his  left  hand  was  observed 
to  send  forth  such  a  splendour,  as  to  afford  light  to  that  with 
which  he  wrote ;  a  miracle  which  saved  many  candles  to  the 
convent,  as  St  Fillan  used  to  spend  whole  nights  in  that  exer- 
cise. The  9th  of  January  was  dedicated  to  this  saint,  who  gave 
his  name  to  Kilfillah,  in  Renfrew,  and  St  Phillans,  of  Forgend, 
in  Fife.  Lesley,  lib.  7.,  tells  us,  that  Robert  the  Bruce  was 
possessed  of  Fillan's  miraculous  and  luminous  arm,  which  he 
inclosed  in  a  silver  shrine,  and  had  it  carried  at  the  head  of  his 
army.  Previous  to  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  the  king's  chap- 
lain, a  man  of  little  faith,  abstracted  the  reHque,  and  deposited 
it  in  some  place  of  security,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands 
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of  the  English.  But^  lo !  while  Rohert  was  addressing  his 
prayers  to  the  empty  casket,  it  was  ohserved  to  open  and  shut 
soddenly ;  and,  on  inspection^  the  saint  was  found  to  have'hiin- 
self  deposited  his  arm  in  the  shrine,  as  an  assurance  of  yictory. 
Such  is  the  tale  of  Lesley.  But  Aough  Bruce  little  needed  that 
the  arm  of  St  FiUan  should  assist  his  own,  he  dedicated  to  him, 
in  gratitude,  a  priory  at  Killin,  upon  Loch  Tay. 

In  the  Soots  Magaaine  for  July  1802,  there  is  a  copy  of  a 
very  curious  crown  grant,  dated  11th  July,  1487,*  hy  which 
James  III.  confirms  to  Malice  Doire,  an  inhabitant  of  Strath- 
fillan,  in  Perthshire,  the  peaceable  exercise  and  enjoyment  of 
a  reUque  of  St  Fillan,  being  apparently  the  head  of  a  pastoral 
staff  called  the  Qu^;rich,  whidi  he  and  his  predecessors  are 
said  to  have  possessed  since  the  days  of  Robert  Bruce.  As 
the  Quegrich  was  used  to  cure  diseases,  this  document  is  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  patent  ever  granted  for  a  quack  medi- 
cine. The  ingenious  correspondent,  by  whom  it  is  ftimished, 
further  observes,  that  additional  particulars^  concerning  St  Fil- 
lan, aretobe  found  in Ballekdek's  Boece,  Book  4,  folio  ocxiiL 
and  in  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  177S,  pp.  11,  15. 
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THE  MERMAID, 


J.  LEYDEN. 


TThe  following  poem  is  founded  upon  a  Gaelic  tradi- 
tional ballady  called  Macphail  of  Colonsayy  and  the  Mer^ 
maid  of  Cknrivrekin.  The  dangerous  gulf  of  Corrivre- 
kin  lies  between  the  islands  of  Jura  and  Scarba^  and  the 
superstition,  of  the  islanders  has  tenanted  its  shelves  and 
eddies  with  all  the  fabulous  monsters  and  daemons  of 
the  ocean.  Among  these^' according  to  a  universal  tra^ 
dition^  the  Mermaid  is  the  most  remarkable.  In .  her 
dwellings  and  in  her  appearance^  the  mermaid  of  the 
northern  nations  resembles  the  syren  of  the  ancients. 
The  appendages  of  a  comb  and  mirror  are  probably  of 
Celtic  invention. 

The  Gaelic  story  bears^  that  Macphail  of  Colonsay  wa^ 
carried  off  by  a  mermaid^  while  passing  the  gulf  above 
mentioned  :.that  they  resided  together^  in  a  grotto  be- 
neath the  sea,  for  several  years,  during  which  time  she 
bore  him  five  children :  but,  finally,  he  tired  of  her  so- 
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ciety>  and,  having  prevailed  upon  her  to  carry  him  near 
the  shore  of  Colonsay,  he  escaped  to  land. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man  have  a  number  of 
such  stories,  which  maybe  found  inWaldron.  One  bears, 
that  a  very  beautiful  mermaid  fell  in  love  with  a  young 
shepherd,  who  kept  his  flocks  b^ide  a  creek  much  fre- 
quented by  these  marine  people.  She  frequently  caress- 
ed him,  and  brought  him  presents  of  coral,  fine  pearls, 
and  every  valuable  production  of  the  ocean.  Once  upon 
a  time,  as  she  threw  her  arms  eagerly  round  him,  he  sus« 
pected  her  of  a  design  to  draw  him  into  the  sea,  and, 
struggling  hard,  disengaged  himself  from  her  embracey 
and  ran  away.  But  the  mermaid  resented  either  the  sus* 
pidon,  <Mr  the  disappointment,  so  highly,  that  she  threw 
a  stone  after  him,  and  flung  herself  into  the  sea,  whence 
she  never  returned.  The  youth,  though  but  slightly 
strudc  with  the  pebble,  felt,  from  that  moment,  the  most 
excrudating  agoiiy,  and  died  at  the  end  of  seven  days. 
— Waldron's  Works,  p.  17& 

Another  tradition  of  the  same  island  affirms,  that  one 
of  these  amphibious  damsels  was  caught  in  a  net,  and 
brought  to  land,  by  some  fishers,  who  had  spread  a  snare 
for  the  denizens  of  the  ocean.  She  was  shaped  like  the 
most  beautiful  female  down  to  thewaist,  but  below  trail- 
ed a  voluminous  fish's  tail,  with  spreading  fins.  As  she 
would  neither  eat  nor  speak,  (though  they  knew  she  had 
the  power  of  language,)  they  became  apprehensive  that 
the  island  would  be  visited  with  scnne  strange  calamity. 
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if  she  should  die  for  want  of  food ;  and^  therefore^  on 
the  third  night,  they  left  the  door  open^  that  she  might 
escape.  Accordingly  she  did  not  fail  to  embrace  the  op- 
portunity ;  but,  gliding  with  incredible  swiftness  to  the 
sea^side^  she  plunged  herself  into  the  waters,  and  was 
welcomed  by  a  number  of  her  own  species,  who  were 
heard  to  enquire  what  she  had  seen  among  the  natives 
of  the  earth  ?  "  Nothing/*  she  answered,  "  wonderful, 
^'  except  that  they  were  silly  enough  to  throw  away  the 
'^  water  in  which  they  had  boiled  their  eggs." 
Collins,  in  his  notes  upon  the  line, 

*'  Mona,  long  hid  from  those  who  sail  the  main," 

explains  it,  by  a  similar  Celtic  tradition.  It  seems,  a 
mermaid  had  become  so  much  charmed  with  a  young 
man,  who  walked  upon  the  beachf  that  fbe  made  love  to 
him ;  and,  being  rejected  with  scorn,  she  excited,  by  en- 
chantment, a  mist,  which  long  concealed  the  island  from 
all  navigators* 

I  must  mention  another  M ankish  tradition,  because, 
being  derived  from  the  common  source  of  Celtic  mytho^ 
logy,  they  appear  the  most  natural  illustrations  of  a  He- 
bridean  tale.  About  fifty  years  before  Waldron  went  to 
reside  in  Man  (for  there  were  living  witnesses  of  the  le- 
gend, when  he  was  upon  the  island,}  a  project  was  under- 
taken, to  fish  treasures  up  from  the  deep,  by  means  of 
a  diving-bell.  A  venturous  fellow,  accordingly,  descend- 
ed, and  k^t  polling  for  more  rope,  till  all  they  bad  on 
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« 

board  was  expended.  This  must  have  been  no  small 
quantity^  for  %  skilful  mathematician  who  was  on  boards 
judging  from  the  proportion  of  line  let  down,  declared, 
that  the  adventurer  must  have  descended  at  least  double 
the  number  of  leagues  which  the  moon  is  computed  to 
be  distant  from  the  earth.  At  such  a  depth,  wonders 
might  be  expected,  and  wonderful  was  the  account 
given  by  the  adventurer,  when  drawn  up  to  the  air. 

*'  After/'  said  he,  "  I  l^ad  passed  the  region  of  fishes, 
**  I  descended  into  a  pure  element,  dear  as  the  air  in  the 
"  serenest  and  most  unclouded  day,  through  which,  as 
I  passed,  I  saw  the  bottom  of  the  watery  world,  pa- 
ved with  coral,  and  a  shining  kind  of  pebbles,  which 
**  glittered  like  the  sun-beams,  reflected  on  a  glass.  I 
"  longed  to  tread  the  delightful  paths,  and  never  felt 
*'  more  exquisite  delight  than  when  the  machine,  I  was 
*'  inclosed  in,  grazed  upon  it. 

"  On  looking  through  the  little  windows  of  my  prison, 
"  I  saw  large  streets  and  squares  on  every  side,  oma- 
*^  mented  with  huge  pyramids  of  crystal,  not  inferior  in 
*'  brightness  to  the  finest  diamonds  ;  and  the  most  beau- 
"  tiful  buildings,  not  of  stone,  nor  brick,  but  of  mother- 
**  of-pearl,  and  embossed  in  various  figures,  with  shells 
*'  of  all  colours.  The  passage,  which  led  to  one  of  those 
"  magnificent  apartments,  being  open,  I  endeavoured, 
**  with  my  whole  strength,  to  move  my  enclosure  to- 
"  wards  it;  which  I  did,  though  with  great  difficulty,  and 
'<  very  slowly.  At  last,  however,  I  got  entrance  into  a 


« 
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«  very  spacious  room,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  large 

'*  amber  table^  with  several  chairs  round,  of  the  same. 

'*  The  floor  of  it  was  composed  of  rough  diamonds^to- 
pazesy  emeralds^  rubies^  and  pearls.  Here  I  doubted 
not  but  to  make  my  voyage  as  profitable  as  it  was  plea- 

'*  saht ;  for^  could  I  have  brought  with  me  but  a  ^w  of 
these^  they  would  have  been  of  more  value  than  all 
we  could  hope  for  in  a  thousand  wrecks ;  but  they 

*^  were  so. closely  wedged  in^  and  so  strongly  cemented 
by  time^  that  they  were  not  to  be  unfastened.  I 
saw  several  chains,  carcanets,  and  rings,  of  all  man- 

^'  ner  of  precious  stones,  finely  cut,  and  set  iaft^  our 
manner,  which,  I  suppose,  had  been  the  prize  of  the 
winds  and  waves :  these  were  hanging  loosely  on  the 
jasper  walls,  by  strings  made  of  rushes,  which  I  might 

'<  easily  have  taken  down ;  but,  as  I  had  edged  myself 

'^  within  half  a  foot  reach  of  them,  I  was  unfortunately 
drawn  back  through  your  want  of  line.  In  iny  re- 
turn, I  saw  several  comely  mermen,  and  beautiful 
mermaids f  the  inhabitants  of  this  blissful  reidm,  swift- 
ly descending  towards  it ;  but  they  seemed  frighted 
at  my  appearance,  and  glided  at  a  distance  from  me, 

^'^  taking  me^  no  doubt^  for  some  monstrous  and  new- 

•'  created  species." — Waldron,  ibidem. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  enlarge  this  introduction,  by 

quoting  a  variety  of  authors,  concerning  the  supposed 

existence  of  these  marine  people.  The  reader  may  consult 

the  Telliamed  of  M,  Maillet,  who,  in  support  of  the  Nep- 
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tunist  system  of  geology^  has  collected  a  variety  of  le- 
ffcndsy  respecting  iiieniien  and  nerjuiatds^  p.  250  tt  tc* 
quen.  Much  informatioo  may  also  be  derived  from  Pon- 
topiddon's  Nalmral  History  qfNarway,  who  fiuls  not  to 
people  her  seas  with  this  amphibious  raceJ^  An  older 
authority  is  to  be  found  in  the  Kongs  skugg*mOf  cat  Royal 
Mirror,  written,  as  it  is  believed,  about  11 70.  The  mer« 
men,  there  mentioned,  are  termed  hafttrambwr  (sea- 
giants,)  and  are  said  to  have  the  upper  parts  resembling 
the  human  race ;  but  the  author,  with  becoming  diffi- 
dence, declines  to  state,  positively,  whether  they  are 
equipped  with  a  dolphin's  taiL  The  female  monster  is 
called  Miir«Gry^a  (sea^giantess,)  and  is  averred  certain- 
ly to  drag  a  fidi's  train.  She  appears,  generally,  in  the 
act  of  devouring  fish,  which  she  has  caught.  Accord- 
ing to  the  apparent  voracity  of  her  appetite,  the  sailors 
pretend  to  guess  what  diance  they  had  of  saving  their 
lives  in  the  tempests,  which  always  followed  her  ap- 
pearance.^-^pecuZ»m  Regale^  1768,  p.  l66» 

Mermaids  were  sometimes  supposed  to  be  possessed 
of  supernatural  powers.   Resenius,  in  his  life  of  Frede- 


*  I  bdieve  fomething  to  the  same  purpose  may  be  found  in  the 
school  editions  of  Guthrie's  Geographical  Grammar ;  a  work  which, 
tboogb  ID  genend  as  sober  and  dull  as  could  be  desired  by  the  gra- 
vest preceptor,  becomes  of  a  sudden  uncommonly  lively,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  seas  of  Norway ;  the  author  having  thought  meet  to  adopt 
the  Right  Reverend  Brick  Pontopiddon's  account  of  mermen,  sea- 
snakeSft  and  krakeos. 
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rick  II.,  gives  us  an  account  of  a  syren^  who  not  only 
prophesied  future  events,  but,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected  from  the  element  in  which  she  dwelt,  preached 
vehemently  against  the  sin  of  drunkenness. 

The  mermaid  of  Corriwekin  possessed  the  power  of 
occasionally  resigning  her  scaly  train ;  and  the  Celtic 
tradition  bears,  that  when,  from  choice  or  necessity,  she 
was  invested  with  d^t  appendage,  her  manners  were 
more  stem  and  savage  than  when  her  form  was  entirely 
human.  Of  course,  she  warned  her  lover  not  to  come 
into  her  presence  when  she  was  thus  transformed.  This 
belief  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  ballad. 

The  beaut^r  of  the  syrens  is  celebrated  in  the  old  ro- 
mances of  chivalry.  Doolin,  upon  beholding,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  a  beautiful  female,  exdaims, ''  Par 
*^  saint  Marie,  si  beHe  creature  ne  visje  oncque  eu  ma 
"  vie  /  Je  crois  que  c*est  un  ange  du  del,  ou  une  seraine 
"  de  mer  ;  Je  crois  que  homme  u'engendra  OMxpie  si  iatte 
"  creeaure"-^!^  Fleur  de  BattaiUes. 

I  cannot  help  adding,  that  some  late  evidence  has 
been  produced,  serving  to  shew,  either  that  imaginatiqn 
played  strange  tricks  with  the  witnesses,  or  that  the  ex- 
istence of  mermaids  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  question. 
I  refer  to  ike  letters  written  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  by  the 
spectators  of  such  a  phenomenon,  in  the  bay  c^  Sand- 
side^  in  Caithness. 
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TO 
TlIK  EIGHT  HONOUEABLE 

LADY  CHARLOTTE  CAMPBELL, 

WITH 

THE  MERMAID. 


To  brighter  ch<»rn,8  depart,  my  simple  lay. 
Than  graced  of  old  the  maid  of  Colonsay^ 
When  her  fond  lover^  lessening  from  her  view. 
With  eyes  reverted^  o'er  the  surge  withdrew ; 
But  happier  stilly  should  lovely  Camjpbell  sing 
Thy  plaintive  numbers  to  the  trembling  string. 
The  mermaid's  melting  strains  would  yield  to  thee. 
Though  pour'd  diffusive  o'er  the  silver  sea. 

Go  boldly  forth^but  ah  !  the  listening  throng. 
Rapt  by  the  syren>  would  forget  the  song  ! 
Lo  !  while  they  pause,  nor  dare  to  gaze  around. 
Afraid  to  break  the  soft  enchanting  sounds 
While  swells  to  sympathy  each  fluttering  heart, 
'Tis  not  the  poet's,  but  the  syren's  art. 
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Go  forth^  devoid  of  fear^  my  simple  lay  ! 
First  heard,  returning  from  lona's  bay. 
When  round  our  bark  the  shades  of  evening  drew. 
And  broken  slumbers  prest  our  weary  crew. 
While  round  the  prow  the  sea-fire,  flashing  bright. 
Shed  a  strange  lustre  o'er  the  waste  of  night ; 
While  harsh  and  dismal  scream'd  the  diving  gull. 
Round  the  dark  rocks  that  wall  the  coast  of  Mull ; 
As  through  black  reefs  we  held  our  venturous  way, 
I  caught  the  wild  traditionary  lay  ;•«— 
A  wreath,  no  more  in  black  lona's  isle 
To  bloom— but  graced  by  high-bom  Beauty's  smile. 
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THE  MERMAID. 


On  Jnra'^s  heath  how  sweetly  swell 
The  murmurs  of  the  mountain  bee  ! 

How  sofUy  mourns  the  writhed  shell 
Of  Jura'^s  shore,  its  parent  sea  ! 

But  softer,  floating  o^er  the  deep, 

The  mermaid^s  sweet  sea-soothing  lay, 

That  charmM  the  dancing  waves  to  sleep. 
Before  the  bark  of  Colonsay. 

Aloft  the  purple  pennons  wave. 

As  parting  gay  from  Crinan's  shore. 

From  Morven^s  wars  the  seamen  brave. 
Their  gallant  chieftain  homeward  bore. 
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In  youth^s  gay  bloom,  the  brave  Mac^hail 
Still  blamed  the  lingering  bark^s  delay ; 

FcMT  her  he  chid  the  fla^ng  sail. 
The  lovely  Maid  of  Colonsay. 

"  And  raise,**  he  cried,  "  the  song  of  love, 
^^  The  maiden  sung  with  tearful  smile, 

"  When  first,  o*er  Jurats  hills  to  rove, 
«  We  left  afar  the  lonely  isle  !" 

*  When  on  this  ring  of  ruby  red* 
^  Shall  die,*  she  said,  ^  the  crimson  hue, 

^  Know  that  thy  favourite  fair  is  dead, 
^  Or  protes  to  thee  and  love  untrue. 

Now,  lightly  poised,  the  riung  oar 

Disperses  wide  the  foamy  spray. 
And,  echoing  far  o*er  Crinan'^s  shore, 

Resoimds  the  song  of  Colonsay. 

"  Softly  blow,  thou  western  breeze, 

**  Softly  rustle  through  the  saD, 
^^  Sooth  to  rest  the  f urrowy  seas, 

**  Before  my  love^  sweet  western  gale ! 

VOL.  III.  Y 


SSft  unvsntxLsr  ov 

«<  Whtfd  the  waw  is  tiagtd  ivilh  red, 
^  And  the  m«80t  seiulcanres>  gfow, 

^  Mariners,  with  prudent  da^ead, 
^*  Shun  the  ahetrhig  reefs  beloir. 

<<  As  you  pass  through  Juta%  soimd, 
'<  Bend  yoiiF  course  by  Scarba's  shore, 

<^  Shun,  O  shun,  the  gulf  prafound, 
"  Where  Corrirrskitf  s  surges  roar ! 

^<  If,  from  that  UnbottomU  deep^ 

<^  With  wrinkled  form  and  writhed  train, 

^'  O^er  the  verge  of  Searb8'*s  steep, 
*^  The  sea-snake  heave  his  snowy  niane, 

^*  Unwarp,  unwind  his  oozy  tcnls, ' 
^^  Sea-green  sisters  of  the  mani, 

'VAnd,  in  the  gulf,  whei^e  oeean  both, 
^^  The  unwiddy  waDowing  monster  chain. 

"  Softly  blow,  thou  western  breeze, 
^^  Softly  rustle  through  the  sail, 

"  Sooth  to  rest  the  furrow''d  seas, 
"  Before  my  love,  sweet  western  gale !'' 
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Thus,  all  to  soadi  the  GhieftaJn^s  woe^ 
Far  from  the  maid  he  loved  so  dear. 

The  song  arose,  so  soft  and  slow. 
He  seemed  hear  partii^  si^  to  hear. 

The  lonely  deck,  he  paces  o^er. 

Impatient  for  the  rising  day. 
And  still,  from  Crinan^s  moonlight  shore, 

He  turns  his  eyea  to  Ckdonsay. 


The  moonbeams  cnsp  the  ciirling  surge. 
That  streaks  with  foam  the  ocean  green 

While  forward  stiU  the  rowers  urge 
Their  course,  a  female  form  was  seen* 


That  sea^-maid^s  form,  of  pearly  light. 
Was  whiter  tiian  the  downy  spray. 

And  round  her  bosc»n,  halving  bright. 
Her  glossy,  yeUow  ringlets  play. 

Borne  on  a  foamy-crested  wave. 
She  reachM  amain  the  bounding  prow. 

Then,  cIa8|Hng  fast  the  Chieftain  brave, 
She,  plunging,  sought  the  deep  below. 


i 
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Ah  !  long  beside  thy  fagned  bier, 

The  monks  the  prayers  of  death  shall  say. 

And  long,  for  thee,  the  fruitless  tear 
Bhall  weep  the  Maid  of  Colonsay  ! 

But  downwards,  like  a  powerless  corse. 
The  eddying  waveiB  the  Chieftain  bear ; 

He  only  heard  the  moaning  hoarse 
Of  waters,  murmuring  in  his  ear. 

The  murmurs  sink,  by  slow  degrees ; 

No  more  the  surges  round  him  rave ; 
Luird  by  the  music  of  the  seas. 

He  lies  within  a  coral  cave. 


In  dreamy  mood  reclines  he  long. 
Nor  dares  his  tranced  eyes  unclose. 

Till,  warbling  wild,  the  sea-maid^s  song, 
Far  in  the  crystal  cavern,  rose ; 

Soft  as  that  harp'^s  unseen  controul. 
In  morning  dreams  which  lovers  hear. 

Whose  strains  steal  sweetly  o^er  the  soul. 
But  never  reach  the  waking  ear. 
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As  sunbeams  through  the  tepid  air^ 
When  clouds  dissolve  in  dews  unseal, . 

Smile  on  the  flowers,  that  bloom  more  fair^ 
And  fields,  that  glow  with  livdier.greeiv— « 

So  melting  soft  the  mudc  fell ; 

It  seemM  to  sooth  the  fluttering  spray— » 
**  Say,  heard^st  thou  not  these  wild  notes  swell  f? 

"  Ah  !  'tis  the  song  of  Colonsay.^ 

> 

Like  one  that  from  a  fearful  dredm 

Awakes,  the  morning  light  to  view, 
And  joys  .to  see'  the  purple  beam, 

Yet  fears  to  find  the  viaon  true,*-^ 

He  heard  that  strain,  so  wildly  sweet. 

Which  bade  his  tor|nd  languor  fly ; 
He  feared  some  spell  bad  bound,  his  feet. 

And  hardly  dared  his  limbs  to  try. 

*^  This  yellow  sand,  this  spdrry  cavej 
<^  Shall  bend  thy  soul  to  beauty's  sway ; 

'^  Canst  thou  the  maiden  of  the  wave 
"  Compare  to  her  of  Colonsaiy  ?^    ■ 
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Roused  by  that  voice,  of  «U?er  sound. 
From  die  p«f  ed  floor  he  l^;htijr  sprung. 

And,  glancnig  wild  hb  eyes  aiuund. 

Where  the  Mr  nymph  her  tresses  wrung. 

No  form  he  saw  of  mortal  mould; 

It  shone  like  ooean*s  snowy  foam ; 
Her  ringlets  waved  in  living  gold. 

Her  mirror  crystal,  pearl  her  eombw 

Her  pearly  comb  the  syren  took. 
And  careless  boond  her  tresses  wild  ; 

Still  o^er  the  mirtor  stole  her  lock, 
As  on  the  wondem^  youth  she 


Like  music  ihxn  the  greenwood  tree, 
Again  she  raised  the  mehmg  lay ; 
— <^  Fair  Warrior,  wilt  thou  dwell  with  me, 

m 

<<  And  leave  the  Maid  of  Golonsay  ? 

^^  Fair  is  the  caystsl  hall  tar  me, 
*^  With  rubies  and  with  emeralds  sel, 

**  And  sweet  the  music  of  the  sea 

^^  Shall  sing,  when  we  for  kyre  are  met. 


^^  How  sweet  to  4aiic^  with  gli^&ag  feet, 

^^  Along  the  loyd  tide  m  giseep, 
*'  Respondve  to  the  oeidenoe  swei^ 

<^  That  hnei^ea  ai^ag  dte  lo^oiiHgU  acene ! 


^  ^Jiicl  ^oft  lihe  mum  of  ihe  latuds^ 
^MUngis  &0I9  the  motley  toitoisQi^heU) 

^'  While  woonibeams,  o'er  the  w^cary  plaiA? 
^^  Seem  ti^^nibliilg  ia  Its  fit&i  »weU, 


^<  Hev  «w0(^  ^hen  Ip^QloMrs  beave  th^  bead^ 
<'  And  sMse  (heir;  ^no^vy  (srests  mi  hi^^ 

<<  Serene  in  Qeaan^s  sapphire  b^d, 
^^  Beneath  tjie  tui«ibfi<ig  aiutge^  to  lie; 

^^  To  trace,  witb  traoquU  step,  the  doop^ 
^'  Wh^pecvly  d^opa  of  frozen  d^iv^ 

**  In  concave  sheiks  unooauK^ous,  deep, 
^^  Or  ^ae  vvith  lusl^e,  silvery  blue ! 


'^  Thcp  sbdl  the  wiw»er  swa^  bom  f^rr 
^^  Pour  tluxHigk  ^jie  wave  a  softer  ray, 

*^  While  diamonds^  ia  a  bower  c^  spar, 
'^  At  eve  ^iudl  ^ed  a  bri^ler  day. 
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**  Nor  stormy  wind,  nor  wintiy  gale, 
**  That  o'er  the  angry  ocean  sweep, 

**  Shall  e'er  our  coral  groves  aasail, 
**  Calm  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 


it 


Through  the  green  meads  beneath  the  sea^ 
Enamoured,  we  shall  fondly  stray-—- 
**  Then,  gentle  warrior,  dwell  with  me, 
**  And  leave  the  maid  of  Colonsay  I''-— 


44 


(C 


Though  bright  thy  locks  of  ghstieriiig  gold, 
^^  Fair  maiden  of  the  foamy  main  ? 
Thy  life-blood  is  the  water  cold, 
,"  While  mine  beats  high  in  every  vein.  • 


4( 


If  I,  beneath  thy  sparry  cave. 
Should  in  thy  snowy  arms  recHlie, 
"  Inconstant  as  the  restless  wave, 

**  My  heart  would  grow  as  cold  as  thine.'* 

As  cygnet  down,  proud  swelled  her  breast ; 

Her  eye  confest  the  pearly  tear; 
His  hand  she  to  her  bosom  presi— - 

'*  Is  there  no  heart  for  rapture  here  .^ 
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^^  These  limbs,  sprung  from  the  lucid  sea, 
*^  Does  no  warm  blood  their  currents  ffll, 

"  No  heart-puLse  riot,  wild  and  free, 
"  To  joy,  to  love'^s  delirious  thrill  ?* 


*^  Though  all  the  splendour  of  the  sea 
*^  Around  thy  faultless  beauty  shine, 

**  That  heart,  that  riots  wild  and  free, 
^^  Can  hold  no  sympathy  with  mine. 


These  sparkling  eyes,  so  wild  and  gay^ 
They  swim  not  in  the  light  of  love : 
*^  The  beauteous  Maid  of  Colonsay, 
"  Her  eyes  are  milder  than  the  dove  ! 


"  Even  now,  within  the  lonely  isle, 
**  Her  eyes  are  dim  with  tears  for  me ; 

'*  And  canst  thou  think  that  syren  smile 
"  Can  lure  my  soul  to  dwell  with  thee  ?^ 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  overspread ; 

Unfolds  in  length  her  scaly  train ; 
She  tossed,  in  proud  disdain,  her  head, 

Andlash^d,  with  webbed  fin,  the  main. 
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«  Dwell  faeie,  alone  T  the  loamaid  oried, 
^'  And  view  far  off  die  6eaF^ymfb»  pl^ ; 
Thy  prisoiMradl)  the  azure  iide» 
ShaH  imt  4iy  steps  from  Colonsay. 


<'  WheneVr^  like  Oeeaii^s  aoaly  bxiody 
^^  I  cleave^  with  rapid  fin,  the  wove, 

*<  Far  from  the  daughter  of  the  flood, 
^<  Conceal  thee  ia  thk  cental  eave^ 

<<  I  feel  nay  toxmat  aoul  j^tiira ; 

^^  It  kindles  at  thy  odd  disdain : 
<^  And  has  a  BKirtal  dared  to  spurn 

^^  A  daughter  of  the  loainy  loaia  P*"*^ 

She  fled ;  around  the  crystal  cave 
The  rolling  waves  resuij^e  thdr  road, 

On  the  broad  portal  idly  rave. 
But  enter  w^i  the  nymph'^s  abod^. 

And  many  a  weary  n^ht  went  by. 
As  in  the  lonely  cav£  he  lay, 

And  many  a  sun  rolled  through  the  sky, 
And  pour'd  its  beams  on  Colonsay ; 

3 
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And  oft,  beneath  the  silver  moon^ 

He  heard  afar  the  mermwl  sing, 
And  oft^  to  manjr  a  meltijog  tane. 

The  sbeU-^onned  lyres  ^  toeean  ring ; 

And  when  tl^e  moon  w^^t  down  the  sky^ 
Still  rose,  in  dreams,  his  native  plain. 

And  oft  he  thought  his  love  wats  by, 
And  charmed  him  wxdi  some  tender  atrain ; 


And,  heart^sick,  oft  he  waked  to  weep. 
When  qeased  that  -voiice  of  salver  sound. 

And  thought  to  {dunge  him  in  the  deep. 
That  walled  his  crystal  eavem  round. 

But  stm  the  ring,  of  ruby  red, 
Betain^d  its  vivid  crimson  hue. 

And  each  despairing  aeoent  fled. 
To  find  his  gentle  lov£  so  true. 

When  seven  loi:^  londy  months  mere  gone. 
The  meianaid  to  his  cavern  cone. 

No  more  mishapen  from  tlie  zcme, 
But  like  a  maid  of  mortal  frame. 
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* 

*^  O  give  to  me  that  ruby  ring, 

*^  That  on  thy  finger  glances  gay, 
^*  And  thou  shalt  hear  the  mermaid  sing 
The  soDgy  thou  lovest,  of  Cokmsay  .^ 


« 


**  This  ruby  ring,  of  crimson  grain, 
*^  Shall  on  thy -finger  glitter  gay, 

**  If  thou  wilt  bear  me  through  the  main, 
**  Again  to  visit  Colonsay.*" 

**  Except  thou  quit  thy  former  love, 
**  Content  to  dwell  (at  aye  with  me, 

**  Thy  scorn  my  finny  frame  might  move, 
**  To  tear  thy  limbs  amid  the  sea.*" 


'*  Then  bear  me  swift  along  the  main, 
**  The  lonely  isle  again  to  see, 

^*  And,  when  I  here  return  again^ 
^^  I  plight  my  faith  to  dwell  with  thee. 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  overspread, 
While  slow  unfolds  her  scaly  train. 

With  gluey  fangs  her  hands  were  clad, 
She  lasVd,  with  webbed  fin,  the*nu»n. 


J 
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He  grasps  the  mermaid'*s  scaly  sides, 
As,  with  broad  fin,  she  oars  her  way  ; 

Beneath  the  silent  moon  she  glides. 
That  sweetly  sleeps  on  Colonsay. 

Proud  swells  her  heart !  she  deems,  at  last,    * 
To  lure  him  with  her  silver  tongue, 

And,  as  the  shelving  rocks  she  past. 
She  raised  her  voice,  and  sweetly  sung. 

In  softer,  sweeter  strains  she  sung. 
Slow  gliding  o'er  the  moonlight  bay, 

When  light  to  land  the  Chieftain  sprung, 
To  hail  the  Maid  of  Colonsay. 

Q  sad  the  mermaid^'s  gay  notes  fell. 

And  sadly  sink,  remote  at  sea  ! 
So  sadly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 

Of  Jura's  shore,  its  parent  sea. 

And  ever  as  the  year  returns. 

The  charm-bound  sailors  know  the  day  ; 
For  sadly  still  the  mermaid  mourns 

The  lovely  Chief  of  Colonsay, 
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NOTE 


ON 


THE  MERMAID. 


€€ 


The  seO'Snake  heave  his  snowy  ntaxe.— P.  338^  v.  3, 
They^  who  in  works  of  nayigation^  on  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
way, employ  themsdyes  in  fishing  or  merchandize,  do  all 
'*  agree  in  this  strange  story,  that  there  is  aserpent  therei,  which 
**  is  of  vast  magnitude,  namely,  two  himdred  feet  loi^  and 
*'  moreoyer  twenty  feet  thick ;  and  is  wont  to  liye  in  rocks 
"  and  cayes,  toward  the  sea-coast  ahout  Berge ;  which  will  go 
*'  alone  from  his  holes,  in  a  dear  night  in  sonmier,  and  de- 
''  your  calyes,  lamhe,  and  hogs ;  or  else  he  goes  into  the  sea 
to  feed  on  polypus,  locusts,  and  all  sorts  of  searcndMu  He 
hath  commonly  hair  hanging  from  his  neck  a  cubit  long, 
and  sharp  scales,  and  is  black,  and  he  hath  flaming  shining 
eyes.  This  snake  disquiets  the  skippers,  and  he  puts  up  his 
head  on  high,  like  a  pillar,  and  catcheth  away  men,  and  he 
'*  devours  them ;  and  this  hapnetii  not  but  it  signifies  some 
<'  wonderful  change  of  the  kingdom  near  at  hand ;  namely, 
that  the  princes  shall  die,  or  be  banished,  or  some  tumul- 
tuous wars  shall  presentlie  follow." — Olaus  Magnus,  Lon- 
don, 1558,  rendered  into  English  by  J.  S.  Much  moie  of  the 


« 

<€ 
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sea-snake  may  be  learned  from  the  credible  witnesses  cited  by 
Pontopiddon^  who  saw  it  raise  itself  from  the  sea,  twice  as 
high  as  the  mast  of  their  vessel.  The  tradition  probably  ori- 
ginates in  the  immense  snake  of  the  Edda,  whose  folds  were 
supposed  to  girdle  the  earth. 

A  sort  of  sea-snake,  of  size  immense  enough  to  have  given 
rise  to  this  tradition,  was  thrown  ashore  upon  one  of  the  Ork- 
ney Isles,  in  1808. 
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THE 

LORD  HERRIES  HIS  COMPLAINT, 

A  FRAGMENT. 
NEVER  BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 

BY  CHARLES  KIRKFATRICK  8HARPE9  ESQ. 

OF  HODDOM. 


HoDDOM  Castle  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Annan.  It  is  an  ancient  structure^  said,  to 
have  been  built  betwixt  the  years  1437  and  1484,  by 
John  Lord  Herries  of  Herries,  a  powerful  Border  baron, 
who  possessed  extensive  domains  inDumfiies-shire.  This 
family  continued  to  flourish  until  the  death  of  William, 
Lord  Herries,  in  the  middle  of  the  l6th  centiury,  when 
it  merged  in  heirs  female.  Agnes,  the  eldest  of  the 
daughters  of  Lord  William,  was  married  to  John,  mas- 
ter of  Maxwell,  afterwards  created  Lord  Herries,  and 


€€ 
€€ 
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of  Queen  Mary.  The  castle  and  barony  of  Hoddom  werfe 
sold  about  1630,  and  were  then,  or  soon  afterwards,  ac- 

sq.,  in  whose  family  they  have 
ever  since  continued.  Before  the  accession  of  James  VI. 
to  the  English  crown,  Hoddoiii  castle  was  appointed  to 
be  kept  ''with  ane  wise  stoiit  man,  and  to  have  with  him 
**  four  well-Horsed  men,  and  there  to  have  two  starkfoot- 
meii,  servants,  to  keep  their  horses,  and  the  principal 
to  have  ane  stout  footman/* — Border  Laws,  Appendix* 
On  the  top  of  a  small,  but  conspicuous  hill,  near  to 
Hoddom  Castle,  there  is  a  isquare  tower,  built  of  hewn 
stone,  over  the  door  of  which  are  carved  the  figures  of  a 
dove  and  a  serpent,  and  betwixt  them  the  word  Repent^ 
afice.     Hence  the  building,  though  its  proper  name  is 
Trailtrow,ismiorefrequently  called  the  Tower  of  Repent- 
ance.  It  was  anciently  used  as  a  beacon,  and  the  Border 
laws  direct  a  watch  to  be  maintained  there,  with  a  fire- 
pan and  b^n,  to  give  the  alarm  when  the  English  crossed, 
or  approached,  the  river  Annan.  Thitf  tnkn  was  to  ha^e 
a  husbabd-land  for  his  service. — Spottiswoode,  p,  SOfe. 
V^ious  accounts  are  given  of  the  cause  of  erecting  the 
Tower  of  Repentance.  The  following  has  been  adopted 
by  my  ingenious  correspondent,  as  most  susceptible  of 
poetical  decoration.  A  certain  Lord  Herries — about  the 
date  of  the  transaction  tradition  is  silent — was  famous 
among  those  who  used  to  rob  and  steal  {convei/,  the  wise 
it  call.)  This  lord,  returning  from  England,  with  many 
pris(»ier8,  whcnn  he  had  unlawfully  enthralled,  was  over- 

VOL.  III.  z 
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taken  by  a  storm^  while  passing  the  Solway  Frith^  and^in 
order  to  relieve  his  boat,  he  cut  all  their  throats^  and 
threw  them  into  the  sea.  Feeling  great  qualms  of  con- 
sdenccyhe  built  this  square  tower^  carving  over  the  door^ 
which  is  about  half  way  up  the  buildings  and  had  former- 
ly no  stairs  to  it^  the  figures  above  mentioned^  of  a  dove 
and  a  serpent^  emblems  of  remorse  and  grace,  and  the 
motto — "  Repentance," 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  marauding  baron  is  said, 
from  his  rapacity,  to  have  been  simamed  John  the  Reif; 
probably  in  •allusion  to  a  popular  romance ;  and  that 
another  account  says,  the  sin,  of  which  he  repented,  was 
the  destruction  of  a  church,  or  chapel,  called  Trailtrow, 
with  the  stones  of  which  he  had  built  the  castle  of  Hod- 
dom. — MACFAnLANE's  MSS, 

It  is  said,  that  Sir  Richard  Steel,  while  riding  near 
this  place,  saw  a  shepherd  boy  reading  his  Bible,  and 
asked  him  what  he  learned  from  it  ?  '^  The  way  to  hea- 
ven," answered  the  boy.  *^  And  can  you  shew  it  to  me?" 
said  Sir  Richard,  in  banter.  <^  You  must  go  by  that 
tower,"  replied  the  shepherd ;  and  he  pointed  to  the 
tower  of  Repentance, 
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A  FEAGSdtEXl'. 


SsiGHT  shone  the  moon  on  Hoddom'^s  wall, 

Bright  on  Repentance  Tower ; 
Mbk  was  the  Lord  of  Hoddom'^s  saul. 

That  chief  sae  sad  and  sour. 


He  sat  him  on  Repentance  hicht. 

And  glowr^d  upon  the  sea ; 
And  sair  and  heavily  he  sicht, 

But  nae  drap  eased  his  bree. 

'^  The  night  is  fair,  and  cahn  the  air, 

^^  No  blasts  disturb  the  tree ; 
^<  Baith  men  and  beast  now  tak  their  rest, 

^^  And  a'^s  at  peace  but  me. 
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^'  Can  wealth  and  power  in  princely  bower, 

**  Can  beauty^s  rolling  e^e, 
^^  Can  friendship  dear,  wi**  kindly  tear, 

**  Bring  back  my  peace  to  me  ? 


(C 


No  !  lang  long  maun  the  mourner  pine, 
^'  And  meikle  penance  dree, 
Wha  has  a  heavy  heart  like  mine, 
Ere  Ught  that  heart  can  be. 


^^  Under  fd  silrer  skuDsdaring  Mrayes, 
That  saftly  rise  and  &> 
Lie'  mouldering  Bahesi  i&  iSandy  giUYM, 
That  fley  my  peaie  aws. 


a 
it 


^  To  helpiby  Ufki,  i  piereed  the  thsdtf 
<^  Of  him  whom  kne  Wed  dtar  ; 

^^  Nought  did  I  i^pare  his  yellow  hsiiy 
^<  And  e'en  d£l6  bricht  and  clear; 
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'<  She  rits  her  hne,  and  ifRakefh  mdtkCy 

"  And  rings  a  waefii^  sdrig,— 
"  *  Sootch  xievers  liae  riijr  darling  ttfeft  ; 

"  O  Willie  tarries  hng  P  ^ 


"  I  plunged  an  auld  man  in  the  sea, 
"  Whase  locks  were  like  the  snaw  ; 

^^  His  hairs  sail  serve  for  rapes  to  me, 
**  In  hell  my  saul  to  draw ! 

*<  Soon  did  thy  smile,  sweet  baby,  stint, 
"  Tom  frae  the  nurse's  knee. 
That  smile,  that  might  hae  saften'd  flint, 
^^  And  stilled  the  ra^ng  sea. 


a 


Alas  !  twelve  precious  lives  were  spilt. 
My  worthless  spark  to  save ; 
^^  Bet*  had  I  fallen,  withouten  guilt, 
^^  Frae  cradle  to  the  grave. 


Repentance!  signal  of  my.  bale. 
Built  of  the  lasting  stane. 

Ye  lang  shaU  tell  the  bluidy  tale. 
When  I  am  dead  and  gane. 


*  Bet  11  wBctti^. 
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<<  How  Hoddom^s  JjOid,  ye  laag  sail  tell, 
^*  By  conscience  stripken  sair, 

^*  In  l|fe  sustained  the  pains  of  hejl, 
'*  And  perished  in  despair. 


» 


♦  ♦ 


•    •« 
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THE 

MURDER  OF  CAERLAVEROC 

N£V£B  BEFORE  PUBLiSUED. 
BY  CHARGES  KIBKPATBICK  SJIABPE^  ESQ. 


The  tragical  event  which  preceded^  or  perhaps  gave  rise 
to,  the  successful  insurrection  of  Robert  Bruce  against 
the  tyranny  of  Edward  I.,  is  well  knoWn.  In  the  year 
1304,  Bruce  abruptly  left  the  Court  of  England,  and  hield 
an  interview,  in  the  Dominical  church  of  Dumfries,  with 
John,  siirnamed  from  the  colour  of  his  hair,  the  Red 
Cuming,  a  powerful  chieftain,  who  had  formerly  held 
the  regency  of  Scotland.  It  is  said,  by  the  Scottish  his- 
torians, that  he  upbraided  Cuming  with  having  betrayed 
to  the  English  monarch  a  scheme,  formed  betwixt  them, 
for  asserting  the  independence  of  Scotland.  The  Eng- 
lish writers  maintain,  that  Bruce  proposed  such  a  plan  to 
Cuming,  which  he  rejected  with  scorn,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  fealty  he  had  sworn  to  Edward.   The  dispute. 


however  it  began^  soon  waxed  high  betwixt  two  fierce 
and  independent  barons.  At  lengthy  standing  before 
the  high  altar  of  the  church,  Cuming  gave  Bruce  the 
lie,  and  Bruce  retaliated  by  a  stroke  of  his  poniard.  Full 
of  confusion  and  remorse,  for  a  homicide  committed  in 
a  sanctuary,  the  future  monarch  of  Scotland  rushed  out 
of  the  church,  with  the  bloody  poniard  in  his  hand. 
Kir^patrick  and  Lindsay,  two  barons  who  fi^thfully  ad- 
hered to  him,  ^  ere  waiting  at  the  gate.  To  their  earnest 
and  anxious  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  his  emotion, 
Bruce  answered,  '^  I  doubt  I  have  slain  the  Red  Cum- 
**  ing." — *'Doubtest  thou  ?*'  exclaimed  Kirkpatrick; ''  I 
''  make  sure  !"*  Accordingly,  with  Lindsay  and  a  few 
followers,  he  rushed  into  the  church,  and  dispatched 
the  wounded  Cuming. 

A  homicide,  in  such  a  place,  and  such  an  a^e,  cqu^d 
hardly  escape  embellishment  from  tl^e  fertile  geiuus  pf 
the  churchmen,  whose  interest  was  so  closely  copuected^ 
with  the  inviolability  of  a  divine  sanctuary.  AccQrdii^« 
\y,  ^owmaker  informs  us,  that  the  body  of  the,8laugl[« 
tered  baron  was  watched,  during  the  night,  by  the  pp- 
minicans,  with  the  usual  rites  of  the  church.  Qu^  a^ 
midnight,  the  whole  assistants  fell  into  a  dead  sleep!  witl\ 
the  exception  of  one  ag|ed  father,  who  he^d,  with  temr 
and  surprise^  a  voice,  like  that  of  a  wailing  in£ui^,  e^ 
claim,  "  How  long,  O  Lord,  shall  vengeance  \^  defer* 


*  Hence  the  crest  of  Kirkpatrick  is  a  hand,  grasping  a  dagger,  di9« 
tilling  gouts  of  blood,  proper ;  motto,  "  /  mack  sicker" 
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''  red  ?"  It  was  answered  in  an  awful  to^e^  '^  Endure 
with  patience,  until  the  anniversary  of  this  day  shall 
return  for  the  fifty-second  time."  In  the  year  1357, 
fifty-two  years  after  CumiDg'9  dealJi,  J/ames  of  Lindsay 
was  hospitably  feasted  in  the  castle  of  Caerlaveroc,  in 
Dumfries-shire,  belonging  to  Roger  Kirkpatrick.  They 
were  the  sons  of  the  murderers  of  the  regent.  In  the 
dead  of  night,  for  some  unknown  cause,  Lindsay  arose, 
and  poniarded  in  his  bed  his  unsuspecting  host.  He 
then  mounted  his  horse  to  fly ;  but  guilt  and  fear  had  so 
bewildered  his  senses,  that,  after  riding  all  night,  he  was 
taken,  at  break  of  day,  not  three  miles  from  the  castle, 
and  was  afterwards  executed  by  order  of  King  David 

11. 
The  story  of  the  murder  is  thus  told  by  the  Prior  of 

Lochlevin : — 

That  ilk  yhere  in  our  kynryk 
Hoge  was  slayne  of  Kilpstrik 
Be  sckyr  Jakkis  the  L3rnde8say 
In-til  Karlaveroc ;  and  away 
For  til  have  bene  with  all  his  mydit 
This  Lyndyssay  pressyt  all  a  nycht 
Forth  on  hors  rycht  fast  rydand. 
Neyyrthdess  yhit  thai  him  fand 
Nocht  thre  myle  fra  that  ilk  place ; 
There  tane  and  broueht  agane  he  was 
Tii  Karlaveroc,  be  thai  men 
That  firendis  war  till  Kirkpatrick  then ; 
Thare  was  he  kepyd  rycht  stray tly. 
His  wyf  *  passyd  till  the  King  Dawy, 

•  That  is,  Kixkpatcick'8  wife. 
3 
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And  pimyld  Um  of  his  reiltt. 

Of  Laiidie  that  scfao  mycht  serwyd  be. 

The  Kyog  Dawy  than  also  fast 

Till  Dumfres  with  his  curt  he  past. 

At  Lawcfae  wald.    Quhat  was  thare  mare  ? 

This  Lyndesay  to  deth  he  gert  do  thare. 

WiVTOWiris  CronyktUy  B.  yiii,  cap.  44. 
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THE 

MUKDER  OF  CAERLAVEROC. 


«  Now,  oome  to  me,  my  little  page, 
"  Of  wit  sae  wondVous  sly  ! 

**  Ne'er  under  flower,  o'  youthfu'  age, 
^^  Did  mair  destruction  lie.  - 


"  m  dance  and  revel  wi'  the  rest 

**  Within  this  castle  rare ; 
"  Yet  he  shall  rue  the  drearie  feast, 
Bot  and  hb  lady  fair. 


(4 


"  For  ye  maun  drug  Kirkpatrick's  wine, 
"  Wi'  jiiice  o'  poppy  flowers ; 

^'  Nae  mair  he'll  see  the  morning  shine 
"  Frae  proud  Caerlaveroc's  towers. 
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^*  For  he  has  twined  my  love  and  me, 
**  The  maid  of  mickle  scorn — 

"  She^ll  welcome,  wi'  a  tearfu'  e'e, 
"  Her  widowhood  the  mom. 


^\  And  saddle  weA  nff  ifnSif.'-^hjfe  tfifp^ 
<«  Prepare  my  harness  bright  f 

*'  Giff  I  can  mak  my  rival  bleed, 
"  1*11  ride  awa  this  night."*' 


"  Now,  h^^  ye,  m^ter,  to  the  W  L 
The  guests  are  drinking  there; 
Kirkjifttrick^s  pride  sail  be  but  aina\ 
«  For  a'  his  lady  feir.''. 


In  caj^  die  njgnpr  ^ipisj^r^pyj 
Shrill  harps  wi'  tin^hng  stri^igs 

And  l^rpip^fe  liltii»n^b<J|y^ 
Made  pI)Q^d  Ci^^ldj^erof  xiag, 
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There  gallanfc  kni^ht^  itnd  ladies  brighl. 

Did  move  to  measut^d  fine^ 
Like  frolic  f^drieg;  fimp  iiid  light, 

Whk  dAtibe  iti  paie  )nt»bndhiti&: 

The  ladi^  glided  through  ihe  hd'; 

Wr  footing  swift  and  sure — 
Eirkpattick^s  dath^i  otitdid  them  a^ 

Whan  she  ^tood  m  the  Bdbk 


And  goiiie  had  t^i  of  gold  ^ae  mrej 
And  pendants*  eight  or  fiine ; 

And  she$  wi^  but  her  gbi^deh  hk^^ 
Did  a'  the  rek  ddti^iie. 


And  some,  wi^  cOi^ly  dislltiotids  ^heen, 
Did  WKrridi'S^  hearts  sUi^ait-^ 

But*  she,  wi'  her  twa  i^iiarkliiig  efeb, 
Pierc'd  through  the  thickest  maiL 

Kirkpatriqk  led  her  by  the  hkryi. 
With  gay  and  courteous  air : 

No  stately  castle  in  the  land 
Could  shew  sae  bri^t  a  pair. 

*  Pefidan^f— Jewels  on  the  forehead. 
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O  he  was  youn^— ^and  dear  the  day 

Of  life  to  youth  appears ! 
Alas !  how  soon  his  setting  ray 

Was  dimmed  wr  showVing  tealrs  I 

Fell  Lindsay  sickened  at  the  sight, 
And  sallow  grew  his  cheek ; 

He  tried  wi^  smiles  to  hide  his  spite. 
But  word  he  coti^dna  speak. 

The  gcNTgeous  banquet  was  brought  up. 

On  silver  and  on  gold : 
The  page  chose  out  a  oystal  cup. 

The  sleepy  juice  to  hold. 

And  whan  Eirkpatrick  call'^d  for  wine. 
This  page  the  drink  wou^d  bear ; 

Nor  did  the  knight  or  dame  divine 
Sic  black  deceit  was  near. 


Then  every  lady  sung  a  sang ; 

Some  gay-*scHne  sad  and  sweet-^ 
Like  tunefu''  birds  the  woods  amang. 

Till  a^  began  to  greet. 
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E^en  cruel  Lindsay  shed  a  tear, 

Forletting  malice  deep- 
As  mermaids,  wi^  their  warbles  dear, 

Can  sing  the  waves  to.  sleep. 


And  now  to  bed  they  all  are  dight. 

Now  steek  they  ilka  door : 
There^s  nought  but  stillness  o^  the  night, 

Whare  was  sic  din  before. 


Fell  Lindsay  puts  his  harness  on. 
His  steed  doth  ready  stand ; 

And  up  the  stair-case  is  he  gone, 
Wi^  poniard  in  his  hand. 

The  sweat  did  on  his  forehead  break. 

He  shook  wi'  guilty  fear ; 
In  air  he  heard  a  joyf u^  shriek — 

Red  Cumin^s  ghaist  was  near. 

Now  to  the  chamber  doth  he  creep-— 
A  lamp,  of  glimmering  ray. 

Showed  young  Kirkpatrick  fast  asleep. 
In  arms  of  lady  gay. 
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lie  lay  wi^  bare  unguarded  brefast. 

By  sleepy  juice  beguiled  5 
And  sometimeB  sighM,  by  dreams  oppreilt, 

And  sometimes  sweetly  smiled. 

Unclosed  her  mouth  o^  rosy  hiie^ 
Whence  issued  fragrant  Idr^ 

Thflt  g^ntl^,  in  soft  motioii,  blew 
Stray  ringlets  o'  Her  haSr, 


"  Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  ye  luvers  dear  I 
*^  The  dame  may  wake  to  weep— 

"  But  that  day's  suii  mtiun  shine  fii'  clear, 
"  That  spills  this  warribi''s  skep.'^ 

He  louted  down-— her  lips  he  prest — 

O !  kiss,  foreboding  woe  ! 
Then  struck  on  yoiing  Kirkpi^trick's  breast 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

Sair,  sair,  and  meikle,  did  he  bleed : 

His  lady  slept  till  day. 
But  dream't  the  Firth*  flow'd  o^'er  her  head, 

In  bride-bed  as  she  lay. 

*  CaerUverock  stands  near  Solway  Finh. 
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The  murderer  hasted  down  t]he  stair. 

And  backed  his  courser  fleet : 
Then  did  the  thunder  gin  to  rair, 

Then  showered  the  rain  and  sleet. 


Ae  fire-flaught  darted  through  the  rain, 

Whare  a^  was  mirk  before. 
And  glinted  o^er  the  raging  main. 

That  shook  the  sandy  shore. 

But  mirk  and  mirker  grew  the  night, 
And  heavier  beat  the  rain ; 

And  quicker  Lindsay  urged  his  flight, 
Some  ha^  or  beild  to  gain. 

Lang  did  he  ride  o^er  hill  and  dale, 
Nor  mire  nor  flood  he  feared : 

I  trow  his  courage  *gan  to  fail 
When  morning  light  appeared. 

For  having  hied,  the  live-lang  night, 
Through  hail  and  heavy  showers, 

He  fand  himself,  at  peep  o^  light, 
Hard  by  Caerlaveroc^s  towers. 

VOL.  III.  2  A 


I 
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The  castle  bell  was  ringing  out. 

The  ha^  was  all  asteer ; 
And  mony  a  scriech  and  waefu'^  shout 

Appaird  the  murderer^s  ear. 

Now  Chey  hae  bound  this  traitor  Strang, 

Wi**  curses  and  wi*  blows, 
And  high  in  air  they  did  him  hang, 

To  feed  the  carrion  crows. 


**  To  sweet  Linfeluden's*  haly  cells 

"  Fou  dowie  ni  Impair ; 
<^  There  pea<^^wi^  gehtle  pfettience  dwells, 

^'  Nae  deadly  feuds  are  theire. 


*Liocliidcn  Abbey  is  situated  near  Dumfries,  on  the  banks  of  the 

rirer  Cluden.     It  was  founded  and  fiHed  with  Benedietine  nms,  in 

the  tune  of  Malooldi  IV.,  by  Utfared,  father  to  Roland,  Lord  of  Gtl- 

loway— these  were  expelled  by  Archibald  the  Grim,  Earl  of  Dongls^ 

••  ^Vide  Pewitant. 
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'*  In  tears  I^ll  wither  ilka  charm, 

"  Like  draps  o'  balefu^  yew  ; 
^^  And  wail  the  beauty  that  cou^d  hami 

"  A  knight,  sae  brave  and  true."" 
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SIR  AGILTHORN. 


BY  M.  G.  LEWIS,  ESQ. — ^NOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED. 


Oh  !  gentle  huntsman,  softly  tread, 
And  softly  wind  thy  bugle-horn ; 

Nor  rudely  break  the  silence  shed 
Around  the  grave  of  Agilthom ! 

Oh  f  gentle  huntsman,  if  a  tear 

E^er  dimmed  for  others^  woe  thine  eyes, 

Thoult  surely  dew,  with  drops  sincere. 
The  sod,  where  Lady  Eva  lies. 

Yon  cnHnbling  chapeFs  sainted  bound 

Their  hands  and  hearts  beheld  them  plight ; 

Long  held  yon  towers,  with  ivy  crown^. 
The  beauteous  dame  and  gallant  knight. 
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Alas  !  the  hour  of  bliss  is  past. 

For  hark!  the  din  of  discord  rings  ;' 

War^s  clarion  sounds,  Joy  hears  the  blast, 
And  trembling  plies  his  radiant  wings. 

And  must  sad  Eva  lose  her  lord  P 
And  must  he  seek  the  martial  plain  ? 

Oh !  see,  she  brings  his  casque  and  sword  ! 
Oh !  hark,  she  pours  her  plaintive  strain  ! 


^^  Blest  is  the  village  damsePs  fate, 

'^  Though  poor  and  low  her  station  be ; 

^^  Safe  from  the  cares  which  haunt  the  great, 
^^  Safe  from  the  cares  which  torture  me  ! 


^^  No  doubting  fear,  no  cruel  psdn, 

^^  No  dread  suspense  her  breast  alarms; 

"  No  tyrant  honour  rules  her  swain, 
^^  And.tears  him  from  her  folding  arms. 

^^  She,  careless  wandering  ^midst  the  rocks, 
^^  In  pleasing  toil  consumes  the  day ; 

'^  And  tends  her  goats,  or  feeds  her  flock 
"  Or  joins  her  rustic  lover'^s  lay. 
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^^  Though  hard  her  couch,  eadh  sorrow  flies 
*^  The  pillow  which  supports  her  head ; 

*^  She  deeps,  nor  fears  at  mom  her  eyes 
**  Shall  wake,  to  ttoum  an  husband  dead. 


^*  Hush,  impious  fears !  the  gdod  and  braive 
**  Heaven^s  anod  wiU  guard  ftom  dan^r  free; 

*^  When  death  with  thousands  gluts  the  grave, 
^^  His  dart,  my  love,  shall  glance  from  thee: 

^^  While  thine  shall  fly  direct  and  sure, 
**  This  buckler  every  blow  repel  5 
This  casque  trcm  wounds  that  face  secure, 
Where  all  the  loves  and  graces  dwell. 


'^  This  glittering  scarf,  with  tenderest  care, 
**  My  hands  in  hapfHer  moments  wove ; 

*'  Curst  be  the  wretch,  whose  swcnxt  shall  tear 
*^  The  spdUbound  work  of  wedded  love ! 


Ci 

ii 


Lo !  on  thy  faulchion,  keen  and  Imgfat, 
I  shed  a  trembling  consort^s  tears. ; 
"  OR  !  when  their  traces  meet  thy  sight, 
^^  Remember  wretched  Eva^s  fears ! 
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^*  Tlunk,  how  thy  lips  &(he  fondly  prest; 

'<  Think,  how  she  wdpt,  compelled  to  pigrt ; 
**  Think,  every  wound)  which  scfurs  iky  breast, 

^*  Is  doubly  marked  on  Eva^s  heart  !*** 

*<  O  thou  !  my  .Quslxesfi,  wif^s,  md  iViend  !^ 

Thus  Agilthom  with  sighs  h^an ; 
<^  Thy  fond  (complaints  my  bosom  rend^ 

**  Thy  tears  my  fainting  soul  umnap : 


la  pity  <5Qiwe,  my  gentle  damie, 
9wt\  fiWf^tmBs,  md  suoh  grief  to  join  I 

Lest  I  foi^t  ^e  voice  iof  Fame, 
And  only  hst  to  Xrf>ve's  imd  tUae, 


^<  Flow,  flow^  my  itearsy  unbounded  gurfi ! 

'^  Rise^  riae^  my  sob$ !  I  .s^  ye  free ; 
<^  Bleed,  bleed»  my  heart !  I  joeed  not  blush 

^*  To  own,  that  }ife  is  dear  to  me. 


"  The  wretch,  whose  lips  havie  prest  the  bowl, 
*^  The  bitter  bowl  of  pain  and  woe^ 

^^  May  cardess  reach  his  HKVtal  goal^ 
'^  May  baldly  meet  tjae  final  blow : 
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His  hopes  destroyed,  his  comfort  wreckt. 
An  happier  life  he  hopes  to  find ; 
**  But  what  can  I  in  heaven  expect, 
*^  Beyond  the  bliss  I  leave  behind  ? 


*^  Oh,  no !  the  joys  of  yonder  skies 

*^  To  prosperous  love  present  no  charms ; 

**  My  heaven  is  placed  in  Eva^s  eyes, 
^^  My  paradise  in  Eva^s  arms. 

^^  Yet  mark  me,  sweet !  if  Heaven^s  command 
*'  Hath  doomM  Iny  fall  in  martial  strife, 

<*  Oh  !  let  not  anguish  tempt  thy  hand 
^^  To  rashly'break  the  th]:ead  of  life ! 


cc 


No !  let  our  boy  thy  care  engross. 
Let  him  thy  stay,  thy  comfnrt,  be; 

Supply  his  luckless  father^s  loss. 
And  love  him  for  thyself  and  me. 


<<  So  may  obUvion  soon  efface 

^^  The  grief,  which  clouds  this  fatal  mom ; 
^^  And  soon  thy  cheeks  afford  no  trace 

**  Of  tears,  which  fall  for  Agilthorn  r 
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He  said)  and  couch^cUhis  quivering  lanoe ; 

He  said,  and  braced  his  moony  shidd ; 
Sealed  a  last  kiss,  threw  a  last  glance, 

Then  spurred  his  steed  to  Flodden  Field.  ' 

But  Eva,  of  all  joy  bereft. 

Stood  rooted  at  the  castle  gate. 
And  viewed  the  prints  his  courser  left. 

While  hurrying  at  the  call  of  fate. 

Forebodings  sad  her  bosom  told. 

The  steed,  which  bore  liim  thence  so  tight, 

Her  longing  eyes  would  ne^er  behold 
Again  bring  home  her  own  true  knight. 

While  many  a  sigh  her  bosom  heaves. 
She  thus  addrest  her  orphan  page^ 
Dear  youth,  if  e'er  my  love  relieved 
The  sorrows  of  thy  infant  age ; 


^^  If  e'er  I  taught  thy  locks  to  play. 

Luxuriant,  round  thy  blooming  face ; 
If  e'er  I  wiped  thy  tears  away, 
^^  And  bade  them  yield  to  smiles  their  place ; 


(C 
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^*  Oh  t  speed  thee,  swift  ai^steed  <am  bear, 
^*  Where  Flodden  groans  with  heaps  of  dead, 

^*  And,  o^er  the  combat,  home  repair, 
*^  And  tell  me  how  my  lord  has  qped. 


*<  Till  thou  retum^st,  each  hour'^s  an  age, 
**  An  age  employed  in  doubt  and  pain ; 

**  Oh  !  haste  thee,  haste,  my  little  foot-page,^ 
<*  Oh  !  haste,  and  soon  return  again  r 

**  Now,  lady  dear,  thy  grief  aasiM^  ! 
*^  Grood  tidings  soon  shall  ease  thy  paia : 
I'll  haste,  rU  haste,  thy  little  foot^Mige, 
<<  m  haste,  and  soon  return  again.^ 


ii 


Then  Oswy  bade  his  courser  fly ; 

But  still,  while  bajdess  Eva  wepi. 
Time  scajroely  seem'*d  his  wings  to  ply. 

So  slow  the  tedious  moments  crept. 

And  oft  she  kist  her  baby's  ched^ 

Who  slumbear'd  on  her  throbbing  breast ; 

And  now  she  bade  the  warder  qpeak. 
And  now  she  luU'd  her  child  to  Best. 
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"  Good  warder,  say,  what  meets  thy  sight  ? 

*^  What  see^st  thou  from  the  castle  tower  ?" 
<*  Nought  but  the  rocks  of  Elginbrigfat, 

Nought  but  the  Guides  ctf  Forest  Bower.'^ 


44 


"  Oh  !  pretty  babe  \  thy  mother^s  joy, 
<^  Pledge  of  the  purest,  fondest  flame, 

"  To-morrow*8  sun,  dear  helpless  boy  \ 
'^  May  see  tbee  bear  an  orphan^s  name. 


44 
44 


Periiaps,  e^en  row,  some  Scottish  sword 
The  life-blood  of  thy  father  drains ; 
'^  Perhaps,  e^en  now,  that  heart  is  gco^, 
^*  Whose  streams  supplied  thy  litUe  veins. 

% 

^^  O  !  warder,  from  the  cftstk  tower, 
"  Now  say,  what  objects  meet  thy  sight  ?** 

"  None  but  the  shades  of  Fdrest-Bower, 
"  None  but  the  rocks  of  Elginbright.*" 

'^  Smilest  thou,  my  babe  ^  so  smiled  thy  sire, 
"  When  gazing  on  his  Eva*s  face ; 

'*  His  eyes  shot  beams  of  gentle  fire, 
'^  And  joyM  such  beams  in  mine  to  trace. 
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"  Sleep,  ale^,  my  babe  !  of  dure  devoid  : 
*^  Thy  mother  breathes  this  fervent  vow— - 

"  Oh  !  never  be  thy  soul  employed 
**  On  thoughts  so  sad  as  hers  are  now  ! 

*'  Now,  warder,  warder,  speak  again  ! 

**  What  see^st  thou  from  the  turret's  height  ?^ 
*<  Oh  !  lady,  spei^ding  o'er  the  plain, 

*^  The  little  foot-page  appears  in  sight*" 

Quick  beat  her  heart ;  short  grew  her  breath ; 

Close  to  her  breast  the  babe  she  drew— 
"  Now,  Heaven,''  she  cried,  "  for  life  or  death  T 

And  forth  to  meet  the  page  she  flew. 


**  And  is  thy  lord  from  danger  free  ? 

*'  And  is  the  deadly  combat  o'er  P" 
In  silence  Oswy  bent  his  knee. 

And  laid  a  scarf  her  feet  before. 


The  well-known  scarf  with  blood  was  stain'd, 
And  tears  from  Oswy's  eye-lids  fell ; 

Too  truly  Eva's  heart  explain'd, 

What  meant  those  silent  tears  to  tell. 
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**  Come,  come,  my  babe  !'*'  she  wildly  cried,     • 
**  We  needs  must  seek  the  field  of  woe  ;* 

'^  Come,  come,  my  babe  !  cast  fear  aside ! 
"  To  dig  thy  father''s  grave  we  go.'^ 

^^  Stay,  lady,  stay  !  a  storm  impends ; 

*^  Lo !  threatening'  clouds  the  sky  overspread  ; 
^^  The  thunder  roars,  the  rain  descends, 

"  And  lightning  streiaks  the  heavens  with  red. 

^^  Hark !  hark  !  the  winds  tempestuous  rave  ! 

"  Oh  !  be  thy  dread  intent  resign'^d  ! 
*^  Or,  if  resolved  the  storm  to  brave,. 

'<  Be  this  dear  infant  left  behind  !^ 


"  No  !  no  !  with  me  my  baby  stays ; 

"  With  me  he  lives ;  with  me  he  dies  ! 
^^  Flash,  lightnings,  flash  !  your  friendly  blaze 

**  Will  shew  me  where  my  warrior  lies/ 


v> 


O  see  she  roams  the  bloody  field. 

And  wildly  shrieks  her  husband'^s  name ; 

O  see  she  stops  and  eyes  a  shield, 

An  heart,  the  symbol,  wrapt  in  flame. 
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His  annour  broke  in  many  a  place, ' 
A  knight  lay  stretched  that  shield  beade  ;  * 

She  raised  his  vizor,  kist  his  face. 

Then  on  his  bosom  sunk,  and  died. 

Huntsman,  their  rustic  grave  behold : 
^Tis  here,  at  night,  the  Fairy  king, 

Where  sleeps  the  fair,  where  sleeps  the  bold, 
Oft  forms  his  light  fantastic  ring. 

'Tis  here,  at  eve,  each  village  youth 
With  freshest  flowers  the  turf  adorns  ; 

'Tis  here  he  swears  eternal  truth. 
By  Eva's  faith  and  Agilthorn's. 

And  here  the  vii^ns  sadly  tell, 

Each  seated  by  her  shepherd's  side, 

How  brave  the  gallant  warrior  fell, 
How  true  Ws  lovely  lady  died. 

Ah  !  gentle  huntsman,  pitying  hear. 

And  mourn  the  gentle  lovers^  doom  I 
Oh  !  gentle  huntsman,  drop  a  tear. 

And  dew  the  turf  of  Eva's  tomb  ! 

• 
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So  ne^er  may  fate  thy  hopes  oppose ; 

So  ne^er  may  grief  to  thee  be  known ; 
They  who  can  weep  for  others^  woes, 

Should  ne^er  have  cause  to  weep  their  own. 
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RICH  AULD  WILLIE'S  FAKEWELL. 


A  FREEBOOTER,  TAKEN  BY  THE  ENOLI0H  IN  A  BORDER  BATTLE, 
AND  CONDEMNED  TO  BE  EXECUTED. 

NEVER  BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 
BY  ANNA  SEWARD. 


Farewell,  my  ingle,  bleezing  bright, 
When  the  snell  storm''s  begun  ; 

My  bouris  casements,  O  !  sae  light ! 
When  glints  the  bonnie  sun  ! 

Farewell,  my  deep  glens,  speck^t  wi^  sloes, 

O^  tangled  hazles  full ! 
Farewell,  my  thymy  lea,  where  lows 

My  kine,  and  glourin  bull. 
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Farewell,  my  red  deer,  jutting  proud. 

My  rooks  o'  murky  wing ! 
Farewell,  my  wee  birds,  lilting  loud, 

A'  in  the  merry  spring  f 

Farewell,  my  sheep,  that  sprattle  oh 

In  a  lang  line,  saw  braw  ; 
Or  lie  on  yon  cauld  cliffs  aboon. 

Like  late-left  patch  o^  snaw  1 

Farewell,  my  brook,  that  winkplin  rins. 

My  clattering  brig  o^  yew ; 
My  scaly  tribes  wi^  gowden  fins^ 

Sae  nimbly  flickerii^  through  ! 

Farewell,  my  boat,  and  lusty  oaro. 

That  scelp^d,  wi^  mickle  spray  ! 
Farewell,  my  birks  o^  Teviot  diores. 

That  cool  the  simmer^s  day  ! 

Farewell,  bauld  neighbours,  whase  swifl  steed 

O^er  Saxon  bounds  has  scowr^d, 
Swoom^d  drumUe  floods  when  moons  were  dead. 

And  ilka  star  was  smoorM. 

▼OL.  III.  2  B 
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Maist  dear  for  a^  ye  shared  wi^  me. 
When  skaith  and  prey  did  goad. 

And  danger,  like  a  wraith,  did  flee 
Alang  our  moon-dead  road. 

# 

Farewell,  my  winsome  wife,  sae  gay  ! 

Fu^  fain  frae  hame  to  gang, 
Wi^  spunkie  lads  to  geek  and  play, 

The  flowrie  haughs  amang ! 

Farewell,  my  gowk,  thy  warning  note 

Then  afutimes  ca^d  aloud, 
Tho'  o'  the  word  that  thrilled  thy  throat, 

Gude  faith,  I  was  na  proud  ! 


And,  pawkie  gowk,  sae  free  that  mad^st. 

Or  ere  I  hanged  be. 
Would  I  might  learn  if  true  thou  said^st, 

When  sae  thou  said^st  to  me ! 
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WATER  KELPIE. 


NEVER  BEFORE  PUBLISHED. REV.  DR  JAMIESON. 


The  principal  design  of  the  author  of  this  piece  was  to 
give  a  specimen  of  Scottish  writing,  more  nearly  ap« 
proaching  to  the  classical  compositions  of  our  ancient 
bards,  than  that  which  has  been  generally  followed  for 
seventy  or  eighty  years  past.  As  the  poem  is  descrip- 
tive of  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar  in  the  county  of 
Angus,  the  scene  is  laid  on  the  banks  of  South  £sk, 
near  the  castle  of  Inverquharity,  about  five  miles  north 
from  Forfar. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  editor  announces  to  the 
literary  world,  that  Dr  Jamieson  is  about  to  publish  a 
complete  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Dialect  ;*  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  which  is  evinced  in  the  follow- 
ing stanzas. 


*  The  work,  Here  referred  to,  has  since  been  published,  and  forms 
an  invaluable  digest  of  Scottish  language  and  learning. 
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WATER  KELPIE. 


Aft,  owre  the  bent,  with  heather  blent. 

And  throw  the  forest  brown, 
I  tread  the  path  to  yon  green  strath, 

Quhare  brae-bom  Esk  rins  down. 
Its  banks  alang,  quhilk  hazels  thrang, 

Quhare  sweet-sair^d  hawthorns  blow, 
I  lufe  to  stray,  and  view  the  play 

Of  fleckit  scules  below. 


Ae  summer  e^en^  upon  the  green, 

I  laid  me  down  to  gaze ; 
The  place  right  nigh,  quhare  Carity 

His  humble  tribute  pays : 
And  Prosen  proud,  with  rippet  loud, 

Cums  ravin^  frae  his  glen ; 
A'S  gin  he  micht  auld  Esk  affricht. 

And  drive  him  back  agen 
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An  ancieot  tour  appear^t  to  lour 

Athort  the  ileibourin  plain, 
Quhais  chieftain  bauld,  in  times  of  auld. 

The  kintrie  calFt  his  aiii» 
Its  honours  oow%  it^s  now  forhow^ 

And  lefl  the  houlat^s  prey ; 
Its  skuggin^  wude,  aboon  the  flude. 

With  gloom  owrespreads  the  day. 

A  dreary  shade  the  ciaatle  s{Nread, 

And  mirker  grew  the  lifl ; 
The  croonin^  kie  the  byre  drew  nigh. 

The  darger  left  his  thrift. 
The  lavrock  shill  on  erd  was  still. 

The  westlin  wind  fell  loun  ; 
The  fisher^s  hoop  forgat  to  loup. 

And  aw  for  rest  made  boun* 


I  seem^t  to  sloom,  t^uhaii  throw  the  gloom 

I  saw  the  river  shak, 
And  heard  a  whush  alangis  it  rush, 

Gart  aw  my  members  quak ; 
S]me,  in  a  stound,  the  pool  profound 

To  cleave  in  twain  appeared ; 
And  huly  throw  the  frichtsom  how 

His  form  a  gaist  uprear^d. 
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He  rashes  bare,  and  s<eggs,  for  hair, 

Quhare  ramper-eels  entwined ; 
Of  filthy  gar  his  ee-brees  i¥ar. 

With  esks  and  horse-gells  linM. 
And  for  his  een,  with  dowie  sheen, 

Twa  huge  horse-mussels  glared : 
From  his  wide  mow  a  torrent  flew. 

And  soupt  his  reedy  benrd. 

Twa  slauky  stanes  seemit  his  spule-banes; 

His brisJit  braid,  a  whin;    ' 
Ilk  rib  sae  bare,  a  skelvy  skair ; 

Ilk  arm  a  monstrous  fin. 
He  frae  the  wame  a  fish  became. 

With  shells  aw  coverit  owre  : 
And  for  his  tail,  the  grislie  whale 

Could  nevir  match  its  powV. 

With  dreddour  I,  quhan  he  drew  nigli, 

Had  maistly  ^warfit  outright : 
Less  fleyit  at  lenth  I  gatherit  strenth, 

And  speirit  quhat  was  this  wicht. 
Syne  thrice  he  shook  his  fearsum  bouk, 

And  thrice  he  snockerit  loud ; 
From  ilka  ee  the  fire-flauchts  flee. 

And  flash  alangis  the  flude. 
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Quhan  words  he  found,  thdr  elritch  sound 

Was  like  the  norlan  blast, 
Frae  yon  deep  glack,  at  Catlaps  back, 

That  skeegs  the  dark-brown  waste. 
The  troublit  pool  conveyit  the  gowl 

Down  to  yon  echoin  rock ;  :     ' 
And  to  his  maik,  with  wilsum  skraik, 

*  *  _  * 

Ilk  bird  its  terror  spoke. 

The  trout,  the  par,  now  here,  now  thare, 

Asinawiddrimbang; 
The  gerron  gend  gaif  ^c  a  stend, 

As  on  the  yird  him  flang : 
And  down  the  stream,  hke  levm  s  gleam, 

The  fleg^t  salmond  flew; 
The  ottar  yap  his  prey  let  drap, 

And  to  his  hiddils  drew. 


**  Vile  droich,''  he  said,  "  art  nocht  afraid 

"  Thy  mortal  life  to  tyne  ? 
"  How  dar'st  thou  seik  with  me  till  speik, 

"  Sae  far  aboon  thy  line.? 
^^  Yet  sen  thou  hast  thai  limits  past, 

"  That  sinder  sprites  frae  men, 
"  Thy  life  111  spare,  and  aw  declare, 

"  That  worms  like  thee  may  ken. 
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<<  In  kintries  nar,  and  distant  far, 

**  Is  my  renouQ  propall'^t ; 
**  As  is  the  leid,  my  name  ye"*!!  reid, 

<'  But  bete  I\n  JITdpie  call't 
*<  The  strypes  and  bums,  throw  aw  their  turns, 

**  As  weel^s  the  watere  wide, 
*<  My  laws  obey,  thair  qxing-heads  frae, 

*<  Doun  till  the  salt  sea  tide. 


'<  Like  some  wild  stoig,  I  aft  stravaig, 

<<  And  scamper  on  the  wave : 
<<  Quha  with  a  bit  my  mow  can  fit, 

**  May  gar  me  be  his  slare. 
<'  To  him  1^11  wirk,  baith  mom  and  mirk, 

**  Quhile  he  has  wark  to  do ; 
<*  Gin  tent  he  tak  I  do  nae  shak 

**  His  bridle  frae  my  mow. 


"  Quhan  Murphy^s  laiid  his  biggin  reared, 

*^  I  carryit  aw  the  stanes ; 
^^  And  mony  a  chiell  has  heard  me  squeal 

<«  For  sair-brizz^d  back  and  banes. 
^^  Within  flude-^nark,  I  aft  do  wark 

^^  GudewiUit,  quhan  I  please; 
'^  In  quarries  deep,  quhile  uthers  sleep, 

"  Greit  blocks  I  win  with  ease. 
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^^  Yon  bonny  brig  qdhaa  folk  ^raJd  big, 

^'  To  gar  my  stream  look  braw ; 
^^  A  sair-toiTd  wkht  wi»  I  be  nidst ; 

**  I  did  mair  than  thaim  aw. 
^^  And  wed  thai  kent  quhat  faetp  I  lent, 

*^  For  thai  yon  image  frBiti% 
^^  Aboon  the  pend  wkilk  I  defoid ; 
And  it  thai  Kelpie  nam^t 


t( 


Quhan  ladb  and  laaaeff  watdk  the  claui, 
Narby  you  whinny  hicht, 
^^  The  soimd  of  me  their  daffin  lays ; 

**  Thai  dare  na  mndge  for  fricbt 
**  Now  in  the  midst  of  them  I  scream, 

*^  Quhan  toozlin^  on  the  haugfa ; 
*^  Than  qufa&her  by  thaim  doun  the  stream, 

^^  Loud  nickerin  in  a  lauch. 


^*  Sicklike^s  niy'fuQ,  of  wark  quhan  run : 

^^  But  I  do  m^le  mair ; 
^*  In  pool  or  ford  ean  nane  be  smur^d 

^^  Gin  Kelpie  be  nae  there. 
^^  Fow  kmg,  I  wat,  I  ken  the  spat, 

'^  Quhair  ane  sail  meet  his  deed : 
"  Nor  wit  nor  pow'r  put  aff  the  hour, 

"  For  his  wanweird  decreed. 
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^''For  oulks  befoir,  alangis  the  shoir, 
<<  Or  dancin**  down  the  stream, 
My  lichts  are  seen  to  blaze  at  een. 
With  wull  wanerthly  gleam. 

^*  The  hind  cums  in,  gif  haim  he  win, 
"  And  cries,  as  he  war  wod,— 

*  Sum  ane  sail  soon  be  carryit  down 
*  By  that  wanchancy  flude  !^ 

^*  The  taiken  leil  thai  ken  fow  weel, 
On  water  sides  quha  won ; 
And  aw  but  thai,  quha^s  weird  I  spae. 

Fast  frae  the  danger  run. 
But  fremmit  fouk  I  thus  provoke 
"  To  meit  the  fate  thai  flee : 
*'*  To  wilderit  wichts  thaiVe  waefow  lichts, 
"  But  lichts  of  joy  to  me. 


^^  With  ruefow  cries,  that  rend  the  skies, 

^^  Thair  fait  I  seem  to  mourn, 
^^  Like  crocodile,  on  banks  of  Nile ; 

"  For  I  still  do  the  turn. 
^^  Douce,  cautious  men  aft  fey  are  seen ; 

"  Thai  rin  as  thai  war  heyrt, 
^^  Despise  all  rede,  and  court  their  dede 

*^  By  me  are  thai  inspirit. 
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"  Yestreen  the  water  was  in  spate, 

"  The  stanners  aw  war  curM, 
'^  A  man,  nae  stranger  to  the  gate, 

^^  Baid  up  to  tak  the  ford. 
'*  The  haill  town  sware  it  wadna  ride ; 

"  And  Kelpie  had  been  heard  : 

But  nae  a  glifSn  wad  he  bide, 
His  sliroud  I  had  preparM. 


The  human  schaip  I  sometimes  aip : 
As  Prosenhaugh  raid  haim, 
^^  Ae  stamless  nicht,  he  gat  a  fricht, 

*^  Maist  crackt  his  bustuous  frame. 
"  I,  in  a  ghnt,  lap  on  ahint, 

"  And  in  my  arms  him  fang't ; 
"  To  his  dore-cheik  I  keipt  the  cleik : 

"  The  carle  was  sair  bemang^t. 


**  My  name  itsell  wirks  like  a  spell. 
And  quiet  the  house  can  keep ; 
Quhan  greits  the  wean,  the  nurse  in  vain, 

Thoch  tyke-tyrit,  tries  to  sleip. 
But  gin  scho  say,  *  Lie  still,  ye  skrae, 
*  There's  Water-Kelpie's  chap ;' 
"  It's  fleyit  to  wink,  and  in  a  blink 
"  It  slcips  as  sound's  a  tap." 


ii 
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He  said,  and  thrice  he  nds^t  his  vcnoe. 

And  gaif  a  horrid  gowl: 
Thrice  with  his  tail^  as  with  a  flail. 

He  struck  the  flying  pool. 
A  thunderdiq)  seem^  ilka  w^, 

Resoundin'*  throu^  the  wude : 
The  fire  thrice  flash^t;  syne  in  he  plash% 

And  sunk  beneath  the  flude. 
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NOTES 

ON 

THE  WATER  KELPIE. 


ThejUhin^B  koupjbrgai  to  Unip./-^K  969,  v,  S. 
The  fiflhesj  the  hope  of  the  angler^  no  mote  rose  to  the  fly. 

And  aw  fir  rest  made  houn.'^'?.  389.  ▼•  8. 
AB  oommonly  oooun  in  our  old  writers.    But  mw  is  here 
used,  as  corresponding  with  the  general  pmnundation  in  Sent* 
land  ;  especially  as  it  has  the  authority  of  Dunhar,  in  his  Lc^ 
mentfir  ike  Beth  of  the  Makarie. 

Hie  firm  a  gatst  ypttat'di^V^  389.  y.  3. 
It  is  bdiered  in  Angus^  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Waters  4qpears 
sometimes  as  a  man^  with  a  very  firightftd  aspect ;  and,  at  odier 
times,  as  a  horse.  The  description,  here  given,  must  therefore 
be  viewed  as  the  offspring  of  fancy.  All  that  can  be  said  for  it 
is,  that  such  attributes  are  aeleeled  as  are  appcopriate  to  the 


Twa  huge  horee'-mussels  glar'd.'^'P.  390.  v.  1. 
South-Esk  abounds  vnth  the  fresh-water  oyster,  vulgarly 
called  the  horse^mustel ;  and,  in  former  times,  a  pearl  Sdiery 
was  carried  on  here  to  a  considerable  extent 
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Fra/e  yon  deep  glack,  at  Caila's  back.^F.  391.  v.  I. 
Purt  of  the  Grtmpian  monntains.    Catla  appean  as  a  pio- 
roontory 9  jutting  out  from  the  principal  ridge  towards  the  plain. 
The  EdCy  if  I  reodllect  right,  issues  from  behind  it 

-2%  mortal  lift  to  tyne.^V.  391.  v.  «. 
The  Yulgar  idea  is,  that  a  spirit,  however  frequently  it  ap- 
pear^ will  not  speak,  unless  previouslj  addressed.  It  is,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time  beUeved,  that  the  person  who  ventures 
to  speak  to  a  c^ost^  forfeits  his  life,  and  will  soon  lose  it,  in 
consequence  of  his  presumption. 

His  bridle  Jrae  m$f  mow, — ^P.  392.  v.  1. 
The  popular  tradition  b  here  fiuthfuHy  described ;  and, 
strange  to  tell !  has  not  yet  lost  all  credit.  In  the  following 
verses,  the  principal  aitides  of  the  vulgar  creed  in  Angus,  with 
respect  to  this  supposed  being,  are  brought  together^  and  il- 
lustrated by  wojAi  facts  as  are  yet  appealed  to  by  the  credulous. 
If  I  mistake  not,  none  of  the  historical  dxcamstanoes  men- 
tioned are  older  than  half  a  century.  It  is  only  about  thirty 
years  since  the  bridge  referred  to  was  built. 

For  sasr^briTzd  back  and  banes. — P.  392.  v.  2. 
It  is  pretended  tiiat  Kelpie  celebrated  this  memorable  event 
in  rhyme ;  and  that  for  a  long  time  afler  he  was  often  heard  to 
cry,  with  a  doleful  voice, 

'*  Sair  back  and  salr  banes, 

'*  Canyin*  the  Laird  of  Muiphy's  stanes  !** 

And  it  thai  Kelpie  nam't. — ^P.  392.  v.  3. 
A  head,  like  that  of  a  gorgon,  appean  above  the  arch  of  the 
bridge.    This  was  hewn  in  honour  of  Kelpie. 

His  shromd  I  kadprepard, — P.  395.  v.  1. 
A  Y&y  common  tale  in  Scotland  is  here  alluded  to  by  the 
poet.    On  the  banks  of  a  rapid  stream  the  Water  Spirit 
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heard  repeatedly  to  exclaim^  in  a  dismal  tone^  ^^  Th^  hour  is 
''  coxae,  hut  not  the  man ;"  when  a  person  coming  up^  contrary 
to  all  remonstrances^  endeavoured  to  ford  the  stream^  and  pe- 
rished in  the  attempt.  The  original  story  is  to  he  found  in 
Gervase  of  Tilhury. — In  the  parish  of  Casdeton^  the  same 
story  is.told^  with  tMs  variation^  that  the  hye-standers  pre- 
vented^ hy  force^  the  predestined  indii^dual  from  entering  the 
river^  and  shut  him  up  in  the  churchy  where  he  was  next 
morning  found  suffocated^  with  his  face  lying  immersed  in  the 
haptismal  font.  To  a  fet/  person^  therefore,  Shakespeare's 
words  literally  apply : 


■x^— Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon. 


And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 
Enough  to  swallow  such  a  being  up. 

N.  B.  The  last  note  is  added  b^  the  Editor. 
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GLOSSARY 


OP 

TKE  WOEDS  EEQUIRIK6  EXPLAKATIOK  IV  THE 

FOESGOIVG  POEM. 


Jton.    Aboreu  Bomk,    Body. 

MmL    Bdniid.  Brow.    Fine. 

A^    Ape,  imitete.  BridtH*    BickI. 

Mngis.    Akoffi*  Bmshams,    Huge. 

Byre.    Cow-lMMise. 
Bon^.    RnBh,  run  with  impe- 

twMity.  Oap.    Bap. 

BbMH^'l.    Iiijiiied,  wfaedier  CUefiL    Fdlow. 

in  mind  or  bodj;  a  wovd  Oak.    Hold. 

nnidi  naed  in  Angoa.  CtmU    Shoni»  col  off 

Be.    By.  Ooomi.      BcDofwiDg'— i 

Big.    BoiUL  pnipcriy  with  a  low  and 

Biggm.   Bnildingy  honae.  monmflil  pound. 

JUnOr.    Moment.  Cwrd.    Covered. 
Bomnf.     Handaome,  beanti* 

fiiL  Dargtr.  Labourer,  day-work- 

Beady.  er. 
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Baffin.    Sport. 

Dede.    Death. 

Do  the  turn.    AccomplLih  the 

fktal  event 
Dore-^keek.    Door-^post. 
Ihwie.    Meknchdy^  sad. 
Douce.     Sober^  sedate.  . 
Drap,     Drop. 
Breddour.    Bread,  terror. 
Droich.    Dwarf,  pigmy. 

Een.    Eyes, 
JEebrees.    Eyebrows.  . 
Elritch. .  Wild,  hideous,  not 

earthly. 
Erd.    Earth. 
Esks.    Newts,  or  efts. 

Fey.  Affi)rding  presages  of  ap-< 
proaching  dteth,  by  acting 
a  part  directly  the  reverse  of 
their  proper  character. 

Fire^fiaiaghts.    Li^tnings. 

FUckUsades.  Spotted  shoals, 
or  troops  of  trouts  and  other 
fishes. 

Fleggit.    Affiighted. 

Fleyd.    Frighted. 

Forhow't,    Forsaken. 

Fou.    Full. 

Fangit.    Seized. 

Fleyit.    AffHghted. 

Frighttum.    Frightful. 

Fremmitjbulk.    Strange  folk. 

Gout.    Ghost. 
Oaif.    Grave. 
VOL.  III. 


Oart.    Caused,  made. 

Gar.  The  slimy  vegetable 
substance  in  the  bed  of  a 
river. 

Gate,    Road. 

Crerron.    A  sea-trout. 

Glack.  A  hollow  between  two 
hills  or  mountains. 

Gliffin,    A  moment. 

Glint.    Moment. 

Gowl.    Yell. 

Greits.  Cries,  implying  the 
idea  of  tears. 

GudewiUit.  Without  con- 
straint, cheerfully. 

HaHL    Whole. 

Haugh.   Low,  flat  ground  on 

the  side  of  a  river. 
Heyrt.    Furious. 
Hiddils.    Hiding  place. 
HowUU.    Owl. 
Hcrte^geUs.    Horse-leeches. 
Huly.     Slowly. 

nk.    Each. 

In  a  Hound.    Suddenly. 

Ken.-  Know. 
Kie.    Cows. 
Kintrie^    Country. 

Lavrock.    Lark.  • 
Lauch.    Laugh.  • 
Leid.    Language.  • 
Leil.    True,  not  delusive. 
Levin.    Lightning. 
2c 
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Lift.    Sky. 
Louiu    Calm* 
Lomp.    Leapi 

Maik,    Companion,  matft. 
Mirk.    During  nighu 
Mirker,    Darker. 
Mow.    Moudi* 
Mudge.    Budge,  sHr. 

Nar.    Near. 
Narby.    Near  to* 
^ickerin.     Neighing. 
Nocht.    Nought. 
JVorlan.  .  Northern. 

Oulks.    Weeka. 

Par.    The  samlet. 
Pejid.    Arch. 
Praif.    Prey. 

Qjuhikher.    The  idea  is  nearly 

expressed  hy  wbdz, 
Quhilk.    Which. 

Rampev'-eels..    Lampreys.. 
Hashes.     Rushes. 
Mede.     Counsel. 
Reid.     Read. 
RippiU    Noise,  uproar. 

Sair  hrizzd.    Sore  bruised. 
SaU.    Shall. 
Sen.    Since. 
^eggs.    Sedges. 


Sheen.     Shine.- 

ShilL    ShriU. 

SiekUke.    Of  this  kind. 

Sifider.    Separate. 

Skelvy  skair.  A  rock  present- 
ing  the  appearance  of  a  ya« 
riety  of  lamina, 

Skeegs.    Lashes. 

Skrae.    Skeleton.    ■ 

Skuggin..  Overshadowing  pro- 
tecting wood. 

Sloom.    Slumber. 

Slauky.     Slimy. 

Smurd.    Smothered. 

Snockerit.     Snorted. 

Soupt.    Drenched. 

Spae.    Predict. 

Spat.     Spot. 

Spate.    Flood. 

Speirit.    Asked. 

Spule^banes.  Shoulder-blades. 

Stanners.  Gravel  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  river,  or  of  any  body 
of  water. 

Staig.  .  A  young  horse.. 

Starnless.     Without  stars. 

Stravatg» '..  Stray,  roam. 

Strtfpes.  R^a  of  the  smallest 
kind. 

Swarfit.    Fainted.:     ' 

Sweet'saird.  Sweet^savoured. 

Syne.     Then. 

Taiken.     Tok^. 

Tap.    A  child's  top. 

Tent.   Take  care,  be  attentive. 
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Thau_  These. 

Than.     Tben. 

Thare.     There. 

Toozlin,  Toying,  properly  put- 
ting any  thing  in  disorder. 

Tyke-tyrit  Tired  as  a  dog 
after  coursing. 

Tyne*    Lose. 

Waefou.    Fatal^  causing  woe. 
WaM.    Woifld. 
Wanweird.     Unhappy  fate. 
Wanchancy*     Unlucky,  cau- 
sing misfortune. 
Wanerthly.    Preternatural. 
Wap.     Stroke,  flap. 


War,    Were. 

IVauk  the  claes.     Watch  the 

clothes. 
Wean.     Child. 
Weird.     Fate. 
Whush.    A  rustling  sound. 
Widdrim.   State  of  confusion. 
Wilsum  skraik.  "Wild  shriek. 
Wirk.    Work. 
Wod.    Deprived  of  reason. 
Win.    Dig  from  a  quarry. 
Wtdl.    Wild. 


Yap,  Keen,  voracious. 
Yestreen.  Yesternight. 
Yird»     Earth,  ground. 


i 
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ELLANDONAN  CASTLE. 

A  HIGHLAND  TALK 

NEVER  BEFORE  PUBLISUEO. 
BY  COLIN  MACKENZIE,  ESQ. 


Ellandonan  Castle  stands  on  a  small  rocky  isle,  si- 
tuated in  Loch  Duich  (on  the  west  coast  of  Ross,)  near 
the  point  where  the  Western  Sea  divides  itself  into  two 
branches,  forming  Loch  Duich  and  Lodi  Loung.  The 
magnificence  of  the  castle  itself,  now  a  roofless  rain,  co- 
vered with  ivy,  the  beauty  of  the  bay,  and  the  varie^  of 
hills  andvallies  that  surround  it,  and  particularly  the  fine 
range  of  hills,  between  which  lie  the  pastures  of  Glen- 
sheal,  with  the  lofty  summit  of  Skooroora,  overtopping 
the  rest,  and  forming  a  grand  back-ground  to  the  pic- 
ture, all  contribute  to  make  this  a  piece  of  very  roman- 
tic Highland  scenery.* 

*  We  kun  from  Wintonii,  that,  in  1331,  this  fattttm  witnuMH  the 
severe  justice  of  Randolph,  Earl  of  Muriagr,  then  Warden  of  ScothaA 
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The  castle  is  the  manor*plaoe  of  the  estate  of  Kintall, 
which  is  denominated  the  barony  of  EUandonan.  That 
estate  is  the  property  of  Francis,  Lord  Seaforth.  It  has 
descended  to  him  through  a  long  line  of  gallant  ances^ 
tors ;  having  been  originally  conferred  on  Colin  Fitzge- 
rald, son  to  the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  Kildare,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  a  charter,  dated  9^^  January, 
1266,  granted  by  King  Alexander  the  Third,  **  Colino 
Hyhernio,"  and  bearing,  as  its  inductive  cause,  **  pro 
^*  bono  etjldeli  servitio,  iam  in  beUo,  quam  in  pace*'  He 
had  performed  a  very  lecent  service  in  war,  having 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  batUe  of  Largs,  iii 
1263,  in  which  the  invading  army  of  Haco,  King  of 
Norway,  was  defeated.  Being  pursued  in  his  flight,  the 
king  was  overtaken  in  the  narrow  passage  which  divides 
the  island  of  Skye  from  the  coasts  of  Inverness  and  Ross, 
,and,  along  with  many  of  his  followers,  he  himself  was 
killed,  in  attempting  his  escape  through  the  channel 
dividing  Skye  from  Lochlash.  These  straits,  or  hylesy 
bear  to  this  day  appellations,  commemorating  the  events 
by  which  Uiey^were  thus  distinguished,  the  former  being 
called  Kyle  Rhee,  or  the  King's  Kyle,  and  the  latter 
Kyle  Haken« 

The  attackon  EUandonan  Castle,  which  forms  the  sub- 


Fifty  delinquents  were  there  execated,  by  his  orders,  and,  according 
to  the  Prior  of  Lochlevin^  the  Earl  had  as  much  pleasure  in  seeing  their 
ghastly  heads  encircle  the  walls  of  the  castle,  as  if  it  had  been  surround- 
ed by  a  chaplet  of  roses. 
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ject  of  the  folloving  poem^  lives  in  the  tradition  of  the 
country,  where  it  is,  at  this  day,  a  familiar  tale,  repeated 
to  every  stranger,  who,  in  sailing  past,  is  struck  with  ad* 
miration  at  the  sight  of  that  venerable  monument  of  an- 
tiquity. But  the  authentidty  of  the  fact  rests  not  solely 
on  tradition.  It  is  recorded,  by  Crawford,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  family  of  Macdonald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and 
reference  is  there  made  to  a  genealogy  of  Slate,  in  the 
possession  of  the  fimiily,  as  a  warrant  for  the  assertion. 
The  incident  took  place  in  1537* 

The  power  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  was  at  that  time 
sufficiently  great  to  give  alarm  to  the  crown.  ^  It  covered 
not  only  the  whole  of  the  Western  Isles,  from  Bute 
northwards,  but  also  many  extensive  districts  on  the 
main  land,  in  the  shires  of  A3rr,  Argyle,  and  Inverness. 
Accordingly,  in  1535,  on  the  failure  of  hdrs-male  of  the 
body  of  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  Earl  of  Ross,  as  well 
as  of  two  of  his  natural  sens,  in  whose  favour  a  particu- 
lar substitution  had  been  made,  King  James  the  Fifth 
assumed  the  Lordship  of  the  Isles.  The  right  was,  how- 
ever, claimed  by  Donald,  fifUi  Baron  of  Slate,  descend- 
ed from  the  immediate  younger  brother  of  John,  Lord 
of  the  Isles.  This  bold  and  high-spirited  chieftain  lost 
his  life  in  the  attack  on  Ellandonan  Castle,  and  was 
buried  by  his  followers  on  the  lands  of  Ardelve,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Loch  Loung. 

Thebarony  of  Ellandonan  then  belonged  to  John  Mac- 
kenzie, ninth  Baron  of  Kintail.  Kenneth,  third  Baron, 
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who  was  son  to  Kenneth^  £tie  son  of  Colin  Fitzgerald^ 
received  the  patronimic  appellation  of  Mac  Kenneth*  or 
Mac  Kennye,  which  descended  from  hhn  to  his  poste- 
rity,  as  the  simame  of  the  family.  John,  Baron  of  Kin- 
tail,  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  general  aifairs  of  the 
kingdom.  He  fought  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
under  the  banners  of  King  James  the  Fourth ;  was  a 
member  of  the  privy  council  in  the  reign  of  his  son, 
and,  at  an  advanced  age,  supported  the  standard  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary,  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie. 

In  the  sixth  generation  from  John,  Baron  of  Kintail, 
the  clan  was,  by  his  lineal  descendant,  William,  fifth  Earl 
of  Seaforth,  summoned,  in  1715,  to  take  up  arms  in  the 
cause  of  the  house  of  Stuart  On  the  failure  of  that  spi- 
rited, but  ill-fated  enterprize,  the  Earl  made  his  escape 
to  the  continent,  where  he  lived  for  about  eleven  years. 
Meantime  his  estate  and  honours  were  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  and  his  castle  was  burnt.  A  steward  was  ap- 
pointed to  levy  the  rents  of  Kintail,  on  the  King's  be- 
half; but  the  vassals  spumed  at  his  demands,  and,  while 
they  carried  on  a  successful  defensive  war,  against  a 
body  of  troops  sent  to  subdue  their  obstinacy,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  unlucky  steward  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  slain,  one  of  their  number  made  a  faithful  collec- 
tion of  what  was  due,  and  carried  the  money  to  the  Earl 
himself,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Spain.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  man,  to  whom  it  was  entrusted  to  convey  to 
his  lord  this  unequivocal  proof  of  the  honour,  fidelity. 
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and  attadmicnt  of  his  peo^,  are  St  tlib  day  distiiigiti^ 
cd  by  the  designation  c/tSpamard;  as  Duncan  lAe  ^jnih 
mardf  &c.  The  estate  was,  a  few  years  after  the  foifei- 
tnre,  purdiased  finom  government,  for  behoof  of  die  & 
mfly,  and  re-invcaCed  in  the  person  of  his  son. 
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ELLANDONAN  CASTLE, 


A  HIGHLAND  TALE. 


0  WOT  ye,  ye  men  of  the  island  of  Skye, 

That  your  Lord  lies  a  corpse  on  Ardelve^s  rocky  shore  ? 
The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  once  so  proud  and  so  high, 

His  lands  and  his  vassals  shall  never  see  more. 


None  else  but  the  Lord  of  Kintail  was  so  great ; 

To  that  Lord  the  green  banks  of  Loch  Duich  belong, 
EUandonan^s  fair  castle  and  noble  estate, 

And  the  hills  of  Glensheal  and  the  coasts  of  Loch  Loung. 

His  vassals  are  many,  and  trusty,  and  brave. 
Descended  from  heroes,  and  worthy  their  sires ; 

His  castle  is  wai^'^d  by  the  salt-water  wave. 
And  his  bosom  the  ardour  of  valour  inspires. 
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McDonald,  by  restless  ambition  impell'^d 
To  extend  to  the  shores  of  Loch  Duich  his  swav, 

With  awe  EUandooan^s  strong  turrets  beheld, 
And  waited  occasion  to  make  them  his  prey. 

And  the  moment  was  come ;  for  M^Kenneth,  afar, 
To  the  Saxon  opposed  his  victorious  arm ; 

Few  and  old  were  the  vassals,  but  dauntless  in  war, 
Whose  courage  and  skill  freed  his  towers  firom  alarm. 

McDonald  has  chosen  the  best  of  his  power ; 

On  the  green  plains  of  Slate  were  his  warriors  array'd ; 
Every  islander  came  before  midnight  an  hour. 

With  the  sword  in  his  hand,  and  the  belt  on  his  plaid. 

The  boats  they  are  ready,  in  number  a  score ; 

In  each  boat  twenty  men,  for  the  war  of  Kintail ; 
Iron  hooks  they  all  carry,  to  grapple  the  shore, 

And  ladders,  the  walls  of  the  fortress  to  scale. 

They  have  passM  the  strait  kyle,  thro'  whose  billowy  flood, 
From  the  arms  of  Kintail-men,  fled  Haco  of  yore. 

Whose  waves  were  dyed  deep  with  Norwegian  blood, 
Which  was  shed  by  M^Kenneth's  resistless  claymore. 
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» 
They  have  enter'*d  Loch  Duich-^1  silent  their  course, 

Save  the  splash  of  the  oar  on  the  dark-bosom^d  wave. 
Which  mingled  with  murmurs,  low,  hollow,  and  hoarse. 

That  issued  from  many  a  coralline  cave. 

Either  coast  they  avoid,  and  right  eastward  they  steer; 

Nor  star,  nor  the  moon,  on  their  passage  has  shon  >  ; 
Unexpecting  assault,  and  unconscious  of  fear. 

All  Elntail  was  asleep,  save  the  watchman  alone. 


f 


"  What,  ho  !  my  companions !  arise,  and  behold 
"  Where  Duich's  deep  waters  with  flashes  are  bright 

''  Hark !  the  sound  of  the  oars ;  rise,  my  friends,  and  be  bold ! 
"  For  some  foe  comes,  perhaps,  under  shadow  of  night.^  - 

At  the  first  of  the  dawn,  when  the  boats  reached  the  shore. 
The  sharp  ridge  of  Skooroora  with  dark  mist  was  crown'^d, 

And  the  rays  that  broke  thro"*  it,  seemed  spotted  with  gore. 
As  M^Donald'^s  bold  currach  first  struck  on  the  ground. 

Of  aU  the  assailants  that  sprung  on  the  coast. 
One  of  stature  and  aspect  superior  was  seen ; 

Whatever  a  lord  or  a  chieftain  could  boast. 
Of  valour  undaunted,  appeared  in  his  mien. 
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His  plaid  o^er  his  shoulder  was  gracefully  flung ; 

Its  foldings  a  buckle  of  silver  restrain'^d ; 
A  massy  broad  sword  on  his  manly  thigh  hung. 

Which  defeat  or  disaster  had  never  sustained. 


Then,  under  a  bonnet  of  tartan  and  blue. 

Whose  plumage  was  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  gale, 

Their  glances  of  lightning  his  eagle-eyes  threw. 

Which  were  met  by  the  frowns  of  the  sons  of  Kintail. 

^was  the  Lord  of  the  Isles ;  whom  the  chamberlain  saw, 

While  a  trusty  long  bow  on  his  bosom  reclined— 
Of  stiff  yew  it  was  made,  which  few  sinews  could  draw ; 
'    Its  arrows  flew  straight,  and  as  swift  as  the  wind. 

With  a  just  aim  he  drew— the  shaft  pierced  the  bold  Chief: 

Indignant  he  started,  nor  heeding  the  smart. 
While  his  clan  poured  around  him,  in  clamorous  grief, 
.  Firom  the  wound  tore  away  the  deep-rivetted  dart. 

The  red  stream  flowed  fast,  and  his  cheek  became  white ; 

His  knees,  with  a  tremor  unknown  to  him,  shook j 
And  his  once-piercing  eyes  scarce  dbected  his  sight, 

As  he  turned  towards  Skye  the  last  lingering  look. 
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Surrounded  by  terror,  disgrace,  and  defeat, 
Front  the  rocks  of  Kintaii  the  McDonalds  recoiPd  ; 

No  order  was  seen  in  their  hasty  retreat. 
And  their  looks  with  dismay  and  confusion  were  wild. 

While  thine  eyes  wander  oft  finom.  the  green  plains  of  Slate, 
In  pursuit  of  thy  lord,  O  M'Donald^s  fair  dame. 

Ah  f .  little  thou  know^st  ^tis  the  hour,  marked  by  Fate, 
To  close  his  ambition,  and  tarnish  his  fame. 

On  the  shore  of  Ardelve,  far  firom  home,  is  his  grave. 
And  the  news  of  his  death  swiftly  fly  o^er  the  sea^-^ 

Thy  grief,  O  fair  dame !  melts  the  hearts  of  the  brave. 
Even  the  bard  of  Kintaii  wafts  his  pity  to  thee. 

And  thou,  Ellandonan  !  shall  thy  tow'^rs  e^er  again 

Be  insulted  by  any  adventurous  foe. 
While  the  tale  of  the  band,  whom  thy  heroes  have  slain. 

Excites  in  their  sons  an  inherited  glow ! 

Alas !  thou  fair  isle !  my  souPs  darUng  and  pride ! 

Too  siire  is  the  presage  that  tells  me  thy  doom. 
The*  now  thy  proud  towers  all  invasion  deride. 

And  thy  fate  lies  far  hid  in  futuiity'^s  gloom. 
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A  time  shall  arrive,  after  ages  are  past. 

When  thy  turrets,  dismantled,  in  ruins  shall  fall, 

When,  alas  !  thro^  thy  chambers  shall  howl  the  sea-blast,   . 
And  the  thistle  shall  shake  his  red  head  in  thy  hall. 

Shall  this  desolation  strike  thy  towers  alone  ? 

No,  fair  Ellandonan  !  such  ruin  ^twill  bring, 
That  the  whirl  shall  have  power  to  unsettle  the  throne. 

And  thy  fate  shall  be  linked  with  the  fate  of  thy  King. 

And  great  shall  thy  pride  be,  amid. thy  despair ; 

To  their  Chief,  and  their  Prince,  still  thy  sons  shall  be  true ; 
The  fruits  of  Kintail  never  victor  shall  share. 

Nor  its  vales  ever  gladden  an  enemy^s  view. 

And  lovely  thou  shalt  be,  even  after  thy  wreck ; 

Thy  battlements  never  shall  cease  to  be  grand ; 
Their  brown  rusty  hue  the  green  ivy  shall  deck. 

And  as  long  as  Skooroora^s  high  top  shall  they  stand. 
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CADYOW  CASTLE. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  ruins  of  Cadyow^  or  Cadzow  Castle^  the  ancient 
barcKiial  residence  of  the  family  of  Hamilton,  are  situap- 
ted  upon  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  river  Evan,  about 
two  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Clyde.  It  was 
dismantled,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  Wars,  during 
the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  to  whose  cause  the 
house  of  Hamilton  devoted  themselves  with  a  generous 
zeal,  which  occasioned  their  temporary  obscurity,  and, 
very  nearly,  their  total  ruin.  The  situation  of  the  ruins, 
embosomed  in  wood,  darkene4  by  ivy  and  creeping 
shrubs,  and  overhanging  the  brawling  torrent,  is  ro- 
mantic in  the  highest  degree.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Cadyow  is  a  grove  of  immense  oaks,  the  remains  of 
the  Caledonian  Forest,  which  anciently  extended  through 
the  south  of  Scotland,  from  the  eastern  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Some  of  these  trees  measure  twenty-five  feet, 
and  upwards,  in  circumference ;  and  the  state  of  decay, 
in  which  they  now  appear,  shews  that  they  may  have 
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witnetBedtbe  rites  of  the  Druids.'  The  whole  sceneiy 
is  induded  in  the  magnifioent  and  extensive  park  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  There  was  long  preserved  in  this 
forest  the  breed  of  the  Scottish  wild  cattle^  until  their 
ferodtj  occasioned  their  being  extirpated,  about  forty 
years  ago.  Their  appearance  was  beautiful,  being  milk- 
white,  with  black  muzzles,  horns,  and  hoofs.  The  bulls 
are  described  by  ancient  authors  as  having  white  manes; 
but  those  of  latter  days  had  lost  that  peculiarity,  per- 
haps by  intermixture  with  the  tame  breed.* 

In  detailing  the  death  of  the  Regent  Murray,  which 
is  made  the  subject  of  the  following  ballad,  it  would  be 
injustice  to  my  reader  to  use  other  words  than  those  of 
Dr  Robertson,  whose  account  of  that  memorable  event 
tbrms  a  beautiful  piece  of  historical  painting. 

"  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  the  person  who 
^  committed  this  barbarous  action.  He  had  been  oon- 
<<  demned  to  death  soon  after  the  battle  of  Langside,  as 
^  we  have  already  related,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  Re- 
''  genf 8  clemency.  But  part  of  his  estate  had  been  be- 
"  stowed  upon  one  of  the  Regent's  fiivouritesyt  who 


*  They  were  formerly  kept  in  the  park  at  Dmmlaiirig,  and  aiealiH 
to  be  aeen  at  ChiDuigfaam  Castle,  in  Northumberland.  For  didr  na- 
ture and  ftrodty,  we  Notes. 

f  This  was  Sir  James  Ballenden,  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  whose  shme. 
ful  and  inhuman  rapadty  occasioned  the  catastrophe  in  the 
Spottiswoode. 
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**  seized  his  house,  and  turned  out  his  wife^  naked)  in 

a  cold  night,  into  the  opeii  fields,  where,  before  next 

morning,  she  became  furiously  mad.     This  injury 

made  a  deeper  impression  on  him  than  the  benefit  he 

^*  had  received,  and  from  that  moment  he  vowed  to  be 

"  revenged  of  the  r^ent   Party  rage  strengthened  and 

*'  inflamed  his  private  resentment.     His  kinsmen,  the 

'*  Hamiltons,  applauded  the  enterprize.  The  maxims  of 

that  age  justified  the  most  desperate  course  he  could 

take  to  obtain  vengeance.   He  followed  the  r^ent  for 

smne  time,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  strike 

''  the  blow.  He  resolved,  at  last,  to  wait  till  his  enemy 

should  arrive  at  LinliUigow,  through: which  he  was 

to  pass,  in  his  way  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh.    He 

*'  took  his  stand  in  a  wooden  gallery,*  which  had  a  win- 

5<  dow  towards  the  istreet ;  spread  a  feather-bed  on  the 

f'  floor,  to  hinder  the  noise  of  his  feet  from  being  heard ; 

'^  hung  up  a  black  doth  behind  him,  that  his  shadow 

'*  might  not  be  obsierved  from  without ;  and,  after  all 

'*  this  preparation,  calmly  expected  the  regent's  ap- 

f '  proach,  who  had  lodged,  during  the  night,  in  a  house 

'^  not  far  distant.  .  Some  indistinct  information  of  the 

''  danger  which  threatened  him  had  been  conveyed  to 

^■^— »   '  ■     _     ■     '  ' 

*  This  projecting  gallery  is  still  shown.  The  house,  to  which  ic 
was  attached,  was  the  property* of  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  a 
natural  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Chatdherault,  and  unde  to  Bothwell* 
haugh.  This,  among  many  other  drcumstances,  seems  to  evince  the 
aid  which  Botfawellhaugh  reodved  from  his  dan  in  effecting  his  pu^i 
pose. 

VOL.  Iir.  2  D 
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**  the  ttgeni,  and  he  {mid  8o  modi  regard  to  it>  that  he 
'<  leflplved  to  retam  by  the  same  gate  through  which 
<^  he  had  entered,  md  to  fbtch  a  oorapass  round  the 
''  town.    But»  all  the  crowd  about  the  gate  was  great, 
''  and  he  himself  unacquainted  with  fear,  he  proceeded 
'«  direotlj  al(Hig  the  street ;  and  the  throng  of  people 
«*  obliging  him  to  move  very  slowly,  gave  the  assassin 
«'  time  to  take  so  true  an  aim,  that  he  shot  hka,  with 
'<  a  single  bidlet,  thr^mgh  the  lowef  patt  of  his  belly, 
f*  and  killed^  horse  of  a  gendeman  who  rode  on  his 
**  other  side.    His  foUowears  instantly  endeavoured  to 
**  break  into  the  house,  whence  the  blow  had  come ;  but 
n  they  found  the  door  strongly  barricadedf  and^  before 
'*  it  could  be  forced  open,  Hamilton  had  mounted  a 
''  fleet  horse,*  which  stood  ready  for  him  at  a  back  ptis- 
'' sage, and w^ got &r beyond thdr reach.  Theregent 
**  died  the  same  night  of  his  wound/'-^-^Hisfcry  ^S^(9o^- 
AkimI,  book  v« 

BothweUhaugh  rode  straight  to  Hamiltali,  where  he 
was  received  in  triunqih;  fcv  the  ashes  of  the  housed 
in  Clydeadalei  whicOi  had  been  burned  by  Mtuway's  ar- 
my, were  yet  smoking ;  and  party  prejudiee,  the  halnts 
of  the  age,  and  the  enormity  of  the  provocation,  seem- 
ed, to  his  kinsmen,  to  justify  his  deed.  Aftor  a  sh^ 
abode  at  Hamilton,  this  fience  and  determined  man  left 
Scotland,  and  served  in  France,  Under  the  patronage  of 
the  family  of  Guise,  to  whom  he  was  doubtless  recom-^ 

■I       I  I       III  II. i.r    

*  The  gift  of  Lord  John  Hamilton >  Commendator  of  Arbroath. 
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molded  bj  having  iivenged  the  cause  of  their  tdece^ 
Queen  Mary^  upon  her  ungrateful  brother*  De  Thou 
Has  recorded^  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  engage  him 
o  assassinate  Graspar  de  Coligni^  the  famous  admiral  of 
France,  and  the  buckler  of  the  Huguenot  cause.  But 
the  cfafa*acte^  6£  Bothwellh^ugh  was  mistaken.  He  wast 
no  mercenary  trader  in  blood,  and  rejected  the  offer 
with  contempt  and  indignation.  He  had  no  authority, 
he  said,  from  Scotland,  to  commit  murders  in  France ; 
he  had'avenged  his  own  just  quarrel,  but  he  would  nei- 
ther, for  price  nor  prayer,  avenge  that  of  another  man. 
'^Tkuanus,  cap.  46* 

The  regent's  death  happened  23d  January,  1569.  It 
is  applauded  or  stigmatized,  by  contemporary  historians, 
according  to  their  religious  or  party  prejudices.  The 
triumph  of  Blackwood  is  unbounded.  He  not  only  ex* 
tols  the  pious  feat  of  Bothwellhaughy  "  who,"  he  ob- 
serves, ^^  satisfied,  with  a  single  ounce  of  lead,  him, 
whose  sacrilegious  avarice  had  stripped  the  metropo- 
litan church  of  St  Andrews  of  its  covering ;"  but  he 
ascribes  it  to  immediate  divine  inspiration,  and  the  escape 
of  Hamilton  to  little  less  than  the  miraculous  interfe- 
rence of  the  Deity. — JebBi  vol.  II.  p.  Q63,  With  equal 
injustice,  it  was,  by  others,  made  the  ground  of  a  gene- 
ral national  reflection ;  for,  when  Mather  urged  Bemey 
to  assassinate  Burleigh,  and  quoted  the  examples  of 
Poltrot  and  Bothwellhaugh,  the  other  conspirator  an- 
swered, "  that  neyther  Poltrot  nor  Hambleton  did  at- 
"  tempt  their  enterpryse,  without  some  reason  or  con- 


re 
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'*  deration  to  lead  them  to  it :  as  the  one,  by  hyre,  and 
''  promiae  of  preferment  or  rewarde ;  the  other,  upon 
*'  desperate  mind  of  revenge^  for  a  lytle  wrong  done 
^  unto  him,  as  the  report  goethe^  accordinge  to  the  vyie 
^*  tnyterous  dysposysyon  of  the  hoole  natyon  of  the 
**  Scottea." — Murdin's  State  Papers^  vol.  I.  p.  197. 
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CADYOW  CASTLE, 

ADDREMBD  TO 
TUE  EIGHT  HOKOUEABLE 

LADY  ANNE  HAMILTON. 

BY  THE  SDXTOE. 


W^HEN  princely  Hamilton's  abode 
Ennobled  Cadyow^s  Gothic  towers. 

The  song  went  round,  the  goblet  flowed. 
And  revel  sped  the  laughing  hours. 


Then,  thrilling  to  the  harp^s  gay  sound, 
So  sweetly  rung  each  vaulted  wall, 

And  echoed  light  the  dancer^s  bound. 
As  mirth  and  music  cheered  the  halL 
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But  Cadyow^s  towers,  in  ruins  laid. 
And  vaults,  by  ivy  mantled  o^er^ 

Thrill  to  the  music  of  the. shade, 
Or  echo  Evan^s  hoarser  roar. 


Yet  still,  of  Cadyow^s  faded  fame. 
You  bid  me  tell  a  minstrel  tale. 

And  tune  my  harp,  of  Border  frame. 
On  the  wild  banks  of  Evifndale. 

For  thou,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pride. 
From  pleasure's  lights  scenes,  canst  tum^ 

To  draw  oblivion's  pall  aside. 
And  mark  the  Ipi^-forgotten  urn. 

Then,  noble  maid  !  at  thy  oomihand. 
Again  the  crumbled  halls  shall  rise ; 

Lo  !  as  on  Evah's  banks  we  stand. 
The  past  returns— the  ptesent  flies. 

Where,  with  the  rock's  wood-eover'd  sid^ 
Were  blended  late  the  ruins  green^ 

Rise  turrets  in  fantastic  .pride,  . 
And  feudal  banners  flaunt  between : 
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Where  the  nide  tornent^s  brawling  cburse 
Was  fihagg'd  with  thorn  and  tattling  sloe, 

The  ashler  buttness  brakes  its  force, 
Jigad  tampjurts  frown  in  bictded  row, 

^Tis  nighUwthe  ^hade  of  k^p  and  ^e 

Obscurely  danioe  cm  £t^«  stiream ; 
And  on  the  wave  the  wardar^s  fire 

Is  chequdring  the  moon^Ii^t  beam- 
Fades  sIqw  their  light ;  the  dtfit  is  grey  ; 

The  weary  ward^  leaves  his  tower  i 
Steeds  snort ;  uncoupled  stag-rhounds  bay. 

And  m&ncy  hunters  quit  the  bower. 

The  d^awt^bridge  falls^they  hurry  out«^ 
Clatters  each  plank  and  swinging  chain, 

As,  dadang  o^er^  the  jovial  xoute 
Urge  tile  shy  steed,  and  slack  the  rein. 


First  of  Us  troop,  the  Chief  rode  on  ; 

His  shbuting  merry-men  thrcxig  bf^imd ; 
The  steed  of  princdy  Hanulton 

Was  fleeter  than  the  ubountain  wind, 
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From  the  thick  copse  the  roe-bucks  bound. 
The  startled  red-deer  scuds  the  plain. 

For  the  hoarse  buglers  warrior  sound 
Has  rouzed  their  mountain  haunts  again. 

Through  the  huge  oaks  of  Evandale, 

Whose  limbs  a  thousand  years  have  worn, 

What  sullen  roar  comes  down  the  gale. 
And  drowns  the  hunter^s  pealing  horn  ? 

Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chace. 

That  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 
Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race, 

The  Mountain  Bull  comes  thundering  on. 

Fierce,  on  the  hunters'  quivered  band, 
He  rolls  his  eyes  of  swarthy  glow. 

Spurns,  with  black  hoof  and  horn,  the  sand. 
And  tosses  high  his  mane  of  snow. 

Aim'd  well,  the  Chieftain's  lance  has  flown ; 

Struggling  in  blood  the  savage  lies ; 
His  roar  is  sunk  in  hollow  groan — 

Sound,  merry  huntsmen  !  sound  the  pryse  !* 

*  Pryse^^The  note  blown  at  the  death  of  the  game.  ' 
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Tis  noon*— against  the  knotted  oak 
The  hunters  rest  the  idle  spear ; 

Curls  through  the  trees  the  slender  smoke, 
Where  yeomen  dight  the  woodland  cheer. 


Proudly  the  Chieftain  marked  his  clan. 
On  greenwood  lap  all  careless  thrown, 

Yet  missed  his  eye  the  boldest  man, 
That  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton. 


"  Why  fills  not  Bothwellhaugh  his  place, 
^^  Still  wont  our  weal  and  woe  to  share  P 
Why  comes  he  not  our  sport  to  grace  ? 
Why  shares  he  not  our  hunters^  fare  ?^ 


66 


Stem  Claud  replied,  with  darkening  face, 
(Grey  Pasley^s  haughty  lord  was  he) 

^^  At  merry  feast,  or  buxom  chase, 
^f  No  more  the  warrior  shalt  thou  see. 


'^  Few  suns  have  set,  since  Woodhouselee 
^^  Saw  Bothwellhaugh^s  bright  goblets  foam, 

^^  When  to  his  hearths,  in  social  glee, 
"  The  war-worn  soldier  turrfd  him  home. 
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<<  There,  wan  finoni  her  nialcmal  tluroes, 
<^  His  Margaret,  beautiful  and  mild, 

<^  Sate  in  her  bower,  a  psdlid  rose, 
^^  And  peaceftil  nura^  her  new-bora  child. 


<^  O  change  aocuraM  !  paal  are  Uibfie  dajs ; 

<^  False  Murmy^s  ruthless  tpoikre  came^ 
^<  And,  for  the  heardi\i  domestic  blaze, 

*^  Ascends  dettrucdon^s  v<dumed  flame. 


<^  What  flheeted  plumUMn  wanders  wild. 

Where  mountain  Eske  through  woodland  flows, 
Her  anns  enfd.d  a  shadowy  diild-ii* 
^^  Oh  is  it  she,  the  pallid  rose  ? 


^^  The  wiider^d  traveller  sees  her  glide, 
*<  And  hears  her  feeble  tchcc  with 

^  Revenge,*  she  cries,  ^  on  Murrayls  pnde ! 
^  And  woe  for  mjured  Bothwdlhaug^  V  ^ 

He  ceased--<and  cries  c^  n^  and  grief 
Burst  mingling  from  the  kindred  band. 

And  half  arose  the  kindling  Chief, 
And  half  unsheathed  his  Arran  brand. 
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But  who,  o^er  bush,  o^er  stream  and  rodk, 
Rides  headlong,  with  resistless  speed, 

Whose  bloody  poniard's  frdntic  stroke 
Diives  to  the  leap  his  jaded  steed ; 

Whose  ch^k  is  pBie,  whose  eye^balls  glare. 
As  one  some  Viskm^d  sight  that  saw^ 

Whose  hands  are  Moody,  loose  his  hair  ?«- 
— 'Tis  he !  'tis  he  !  'tis  Bothwellhaugh. 


From  gor^  seUe,^  and  nehi^  steed. 
Sprung  the  fierce  horseman  with  a  bound, 

And,  reeking  fvom  the  recent  deed. 
He  dash'd  his  carbine  on  the  ground. 


Sternly  he  sppke— »^<  'Tis  sweet  to  hear 
^^  In  good  greenwood  the  bugle  blown, 

^^  But  sweeter  to  Revenge's  ear, 
^^  To  drink  a  tyrant's  dying  groan. 

^^  Your  slaugfater'd  quarry  proudly  trod, 
'^  At  dawmng  mom,  o'er  dale  and  down, 

'^  But  prouder  base-bom  Murray  rode 
^^  Through  old  Linlithgow's  crowded  town. 


*  SeUe^^Saddle.    A  word  used  by  Spenser,  and  other  ancient 
authors. 
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**  From  the  wild  Border^s  humbled  side, 
^<  In  haughty  triumph,  marched  he, 

**  While  Knox  relaxM  his  bigot  pride, 
*^  And  smiled,  the  tndtorous  pomp  to  see. 

*^  But  can  stem  Power,  with  all  his  vaunt, 
^^  Or  Pomp,  with  all  her  courtly  glare. 


The  settled  heart  of  Vengeance  daunt. 
Or  change  the  purpose  of  Despair  ? 


*^  With  hackbut  bent,*  my  secret  stand, 
*^  Dark  as  the  purposed  deed,  I  chose, 

^^  And  markM,  where,  mingling  in  his  band, 
'^  Trooped  Scottish  pikes  and  English  bows. 


'^  Dark  Morton,  girt  with  many  a  spear, 
^^  Murder^s  foul  minion,  led  the  van  ; 

^^  And  clashed  their  broad-swords  in  the  rear, 
^^  The  wild  Macfarlanes^  plaided  clan. 


u 


Glencaim  and  stout  Parkhead  were  nigh, 
Obsequious  at  their  Regent^s  rein, 
'^  And  haggard  Lindesay^s  iron  eye, 
^^  That  saw  fair  Mary  weep  in  vain. 


Hackbut  bcnt-mHun  cock'd* 
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Mid  pennon^d  spears,  a  steely  grove, 

Proud  Murray'*s  plumage  floated  high  ; 
Scarce  could  his  trampling  charger  move, 
^^  So  dose  the  minions  crowded  high. 

^^  From  the  raised  vizor^s  shade,  his  eye, 

^^  Dark-rolling,  glanced  the  ranks  along, 
^^  And  his  steel  truncheon,  waved  on  high. 
Seemed  marshalling  the  iron  throng. 


a 


But  yet  his  sadden'd  brow  confessed 
A  passing  shade  of  doubt  and  awe ; 
^^  Some  fiend  was  whispering  in  his  breast, 
^  Beware  of  injured  Bothwellhaugh  !** 


"  The  death-shot  parts— the  charger  springs — 
**  Wild  rises  tumult^s  startling  roar  ! 

^*  And  Murray ^s  plumy  helmet  rings— 
^^  -^Bings  on  the  ground,  to  rise  no  more. 

"  What  joy  the  raptured  youth  can  feel, 
"  To  hear  her  love  the  loved  one  tell, 

^^  Or  he,  who  broaches  on  his  steel 
"  The  wolf,  by  whom  his  infant  fell ! 
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*^  But  dearer,  to  my  injured  eye, 
^^  To  see  in  dust  proud  Murray  roll ; 

*^  And  mine  was  ten  times  trebled  joy, 
^'  To  hear  him  groan  his  felon  soul. 

^^  My  Margaret^s  spectre  glided  near ; 

<<  With  pride  her  bleeding  victim  saw ; 
^<  And  shrieked  in  his  death-deafened  ear, 

'  Remember  injured  Bothwellhaugh  V 

^^  Then  speed  thee,  noble  Chatlerault ! 

^^  Spread  to  the  wind  thy  bannered  tree  ! 
^^  Each  warricMT  bend  his  Clydesdale  bow ! — 

^<  Murray  is  fallen,  and  Scotland  free.^ 

Vaults  every  warrior  to  his  steed ; 

Loud  bugles  join  their  wild  acclaim-— 
^^  Murray  is  falPn,  and  Scotland  freed  ! 

^<  Couch,  Arran '  couch  thy  spear  of  flame  !^- 


But,  see  I  the  minstrel  viaon  faih 

The  glimmering  spears  are  seen  no  more ; 

The  shouts  of  war  die  on  the  gales. 
Or  sink  in  Evan^s  londy  roar. 
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For  the  loud  bugle,  pealing  high, 

The  blackbird  whistles  down  the  vale, 

And  sunk  in  ivied  ruins  lie 

The  bannered  towers  of  Evandale. 


For  Chiefs,  intent  on  bloody  deed, 
And  Vengeance  shouting  o'er  the  slain, 

Lo  !  high-bom  Beauty  rules  the  steed, 
Or  graceful  guidea  the  silken  rein. 

And  long  may  Peace  and  Pleasure  own 
The  maids,  who  list  the  minstrePs  tale ; 

Nor  e'er  a  ruder  guest  be  known 
On  the  fair  banks  of  Evandale ! 


L 
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NOTES 

ON 

CADYOW  CASTLE. 


First  ofkU  troop,  the  chief  rode  on.—-V.  423.  v.  5. 
The  head  of  the  &mily  of  Hamilton,  at  this  period,  was 
James,  Earl  of  Arrati,  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  in  France,  and 
first  peer  of  the  Scottish  realm.  In  1569,  he  was  appointed 
hy  Queen  Mary  her  lieutenant-general  in  Scotland,  under  the 
singular  title  of  her  adopted  father. 

7%^  Mountain  Bull  comes  thundering  on.— -P.  42^.  v.  3. 

In  Caledonia  climjrequens  erai  syhestris  quidam  bos,  nunc 
vero  rarior,  qui  colore  candissimo,jubam  densam  et  demissam 
instar  leonis  gesiat,  truculentus  acferus  ah  humano  genere  ab- 
horrens,  ut  quascunque  homines  vel  manibus  conirectarint,  vel 
halitu  perflaverunt,  ab  iis  muitos  post  dies  omnino  abstinuerunt. 
Ad  hoc  tanta  audada  huic  bovi  indita  erat,  ut  non  solum  ir^ 
ritatus  equiies  Jurenter  prostemeret,  sed  ne  tantittum  lacessi^ 
tus  omnes  promiscue  homines  comibus,  ac  ungulis  peteret  y  ac 
canum,  quiapudnosfirocissimi  sunt,  impetus  plane  coniemneret. 
mus  comes  cariilaginosai  sed  saporis  suavissimi*  Erat  is  oUm 
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per  illam  vagtissimam  Caledonia  sylvamjrequens,  sed  humana 
ingiuviejam  aswmpttts^^  iribus  iantum  hcu  est  reliquus,  Stri- 
vilingii  CumhemolduB  et  KincamicBU'^^h^^hMva,  Scotw  De- 
scription p.  13. 

Stern  Claud  replied  with  darkening  face, 

{Gretf  FoAiley's  hattghty  lord  was  he.) — P.  425.  v.  4. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton^  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelhe- 
rault^  and  commendator  of  the  Abhey  of  Paisley^  acted  a  distin- 
guished part  during  the  troubles  of  Queen  Mary's  reign^  and 
remained  unalterably  attached  to  the  cause  of  that  unfortunate 
princess.  He  led  die  van  of  her  army  at  the  fatal  battle  of 
Langside^  and  was  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  Raid  of  Stir- 
ling, which  had  so  nearly  given  complete  success  to  the  Queen's 
faction.  He  was  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis  of  Abercom. 

Few  suns  have  set  since  Woodhouselee, — P.  425.  v.  5. 
This  barony,  stretching  along  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  near  Au- 
chendinny,  belonged  to  Bothwellhaugh,  in  right  of  his  wife. 
The  ruins  of  the  mansion,  from  whence  she  was  expelled  in  the 
brutal  manner  which  occcasioned  her  death,  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  a  hollow  glen  beside  the  river.  Popular  report  tenants  them 
with  the  restless  ghostof  theLadyBothwellhaugh;  whom,  how- 
ever, it  confounds  with  Lady  Anne  Both  well,  whose  Lament 
is  so  popular.  This  spectre  is  so  tenacious  of  her  rights,  that, 
a  part  of  the  stones  of  the  ancient  edifice  having  been  em- 
ployed in  building  or  repairing  the  present  Woodhouselee,  she 
has  deemed  it  a  part  of  her  privil^e  to  haunt  that  house  also ; 
and,  even  of  very  late  years,  has  excited  considerable  disturb- 
ance and  terror  among  the  domestics.  This  is  a  more  remarka- 
ble vindication  of  the  rights  of  ghosts,  as  the  present  Wood- 
houselee, which  gives  his  title  to  the  Honourable  Alexander. 
Fraser  Tytler,  a  senator  of  the  collie  of  justice,  is  situated  pn 
the  slope  of  the  Pentland  hills,  distant  at  least  four  miles  from 
her  proper  abode.  She  always  appears  in  white,  and  with  her 
child  in  her  arms. 

VOL.  III.  2  E 
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Whoie  bibodsf  ponianfs  frantic  stroke 

Drives  to  the  kap  Ms  Jaded  steed. — P.  4«T.  v.  1. 
Bin«l  infotiBB  m,  that  B<»thive!lhaugh^  being  closely  pxt^ 
svtcd,  **  after  that  spur  and  wand  had  fidl'd  YSm,  he  drew  forth 
''  hia  dagger,  and  atrocke  his  horse  behind,  whilk  caused  the 
*'  horse  to  leap  a  very  brode  stanke  (t.  e.  ditch,)  by  whilk 
**  meima  he  escapit,  and  gat  away  firom  all  the  rest  of  the  hor- 
"  ses."— BiRaBL*s  Diaty,  p.  18. 

From  the  wOd    order's  hvmbled  side, 

In  kaygktff  triumph  marched  A^.— P.  488.  v.  1. 

Murray's  death  took  place  shortly  after  an  expedition  to  the 
Borders ;  which  is  thus  commemorated  by  the  author  of  his 
elegy: 

**  So  having  stablischt  all  thing  in  this  sort, 

'*  To  Liddisdaill  agane  he  did  resort, 

'•  Throw  Ewisdail,  Eskdail,  and  all  the  daills  rode  he, 
And  also  lay  three  nights  in  Cannabie, 
Whair  na  prince  lay  thir  hundred  yeiris  before. 
Nae  thief  durst  stir,  they  did  him  feir  so  sair ; 

'^  And,  that  they  suld  na  mair  thair  thift  allege, 

*^  Threescore  and  twdf  he  brpdit  of  them  in  pledge* 

*^  Syne  wardit  thame,  whUk  maid  the  rest  keep  ordour. 

**  Than  raycht  the  rasch-bus  keep  hy  on  the  Bordoui.** 

Scottish  Pocmu  16^/*  century^  p.  832. 

With  hackbut  bent,  my  secret  stand.^-V,  428.  v.  8. 
The  carbine,  with  which  the  r^nt  was  shot,  is  preserredat 
Hamilton  palace.  It  is  a  brass  piece,  of  a  middling  length, 
yery  small  in  the  bore,  and,  what  is  rather  extraordinary,  ap- 
pears to  hsTe  been  rifled  or  indented  in  the  barrel.  It  had  a 
match-lock,  fbl^  which  a  modern  fire-lock  has  been  iixjudid- 
ously  substituted. 
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JMrk  Morton,  girt  wiih  many  a  spear* — P.  488-  v.  4. 
Of  this  noted  person^  it  is  enough  to  say^  that  he  was  active 
in  the  murder  of  David  Rizzio^  and  at  least  privy  to  that  of 
Damley. 

The  wHd  Macfarlanei  jdaided  chn.'^F,  4@8.  v.  4. 
This  dan  of  Lennox  Highlanders  were  attached  to  the  regent 
Murray.  Holinshed,  speaking  of  the  hat  tie  o£  Langaydej  says, 
"  in  this  hatayle  the  valiancie  oi  an  heiland  gentleman,  named 
"  Macfarlajcte,  stood  the  regent's  part  in  great  steede ;  for,  in 
"  the  hottest  hrunte  of  the  fighte,  he  came  up  with  two  hun-» 
"  dred  of  his  friendes  and  countrymen,  and  so  manfully  gave 
"  in  upon  the  flankes  of  the  queen's  people^  that  he  was  a  great 
"  cause  of  the  disordering  of  them.  This  Macfarlane  had 
''  heen  lately  hefore,  as  I  have  heard,  condemned  to  die,  for 
"  some  outrage  hy  him  committed^  and  ohtayning  pardon 
"  through  suyte  of  the  Countess  of  Murray,  he  recompenced 
^^  that  demencie  hy  this  piece  of  service  now  at  this  hatayle." 
Calderwood's  account  is  less  fjRvourahle  to  the  Macfarlanes. 
He  states  that  "  Macfarlane,  with  his  Highlandmen,  fled  from 
the  wing  where  they  were  set.  The  Lord  Lindsay,  who  stood 
nearest  to  them  in  the  regent's  hattle,  said,  ^  Let  them  go ! 
^'  I  shall  fill  their  place  hetter :'  and  so,  stepping  forward,  with* 
"  a  company  of  fresh  men,  charged  the  enemy,  whose  spears 
^'  were  now  spent^  wiUi  long  weapons,  so  that  they  were  driven 
hack  hy  force,  heing  hefore  almost  overthrown  hy  the  avaunt- 
^uard  and  harquehusiers,  and  so  were  turned  to  flight." — 
Calderwood's  MS.apud  Keith,  p.  480.  Melville  mentions 
the  fl^ht  of  the  vanguard,  hut  states  it  to  have  heen  com- 
manded hy  Morton,  and  composed  chiefly  of  commoners  of 
the  harony  of  Renfrew. 

Glencaim  and  stout  Parkhead  were  nigh. 

Obsequious  at  their  regent's  rein, — ^P.  428.  v.  5. 
The  Earl  of  Glencairn  was  a  steady  adherent  of  the  regent. 
George  Douglas  of  Parkhead  was  a  natural  hrother  of  the  Earl 
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of  Morton,  whose  hone  was  killed  by  the  same  ball  by  which 
Murray  fell. 

And  haggard  Lindsay's  iron  eye, 

That  saw  fair  Mary  weep  in  vain.— -P.  428.  v.  5. 
Lord  Lindsay^  of  the  Byres^  was  the  most  ferodons  and 
brutal  of  the  r^ent's  faction^  and^  as  such^  was  empfoyed  to 
extort  Mary's  signature  to  the  deed  of  resignation  presented  to 
her  in  Lodilerin  castle.  He  discharged  his  commission  iHth 
the  most  savage  rigour ;  and  it  is  even  said^  that  when  the  weep- 
ing captive^  in  the  act  of  signing,  averted  her  eyes  from  the  fa- 
tal deed,  he  pinched  her  arm  with  the  grasp  of  his  iron  glove. 

Scarce  c&uld  his  trampling  charger  move, 

So  close  lite  minions  crowded  migh, — P.  429.  v.  1. 
Not  only  had  the  regent  notice  of  the  intended  attempt  upon 
his  life,  but  even  of  the  very  house  from  which  it  Was  threaten- 
ed. With  that  infatuation  at  which  men  wonder,  after  such 
events  have  happened,  he  deemed  it  would  be  a  sufficient  pre- 
caution to  ride  briskly  past  the  dangerous  spot.  But  even 
this  was  prevented  by  the  crowd :  so  that  Bothwellhaugh  had 
time  to  take  a  deliberate  aim. — Spottiswoode,  p.  233. 
Buchanan-. 
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THE  GRAY  BROTHER. 


A  FRAGMENT. 


NEVf  R  BEFORE  PUBLISHED^ — WALTER  SCOTT. 


The  Ifaaperfect  dtate  of  this  ballad,  which  was  written 
several  years  ago,  is  not  a  drcumstance  affected.for  the 
purpose  of  giving  it  that  peculiar  interest,  which  is  often 
found  to  arise  from  ungratifiedxuriosity.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  the  editor's  intention  to  have  complete^ 
the  tale,  if  he  had  found  himself  able  to  succeed  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  Yielding  to  the  opinion  of  persons, 
whose  judgment,  if  not  biassed  by  the  partiality  of 
Mendship,  is  entitled  to  deference,  the  editor  has  pre- 
ferred inserting  these  verses  as  a  fragment,  to  his  in- 
tention of  entirely  suppressing  them. 
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The  tradition,  upon  which  the  tale  is  founded,  regards 
«  house,  upon  the  banmy  of  Gilmerton,  near  Laawade, 
in  Mid-Lothian.  This  building,  now  called  Gihnerton 
Grange,  was  originally  named  Bumdale,  from  the  fol- 
lowing tragic  adventure.  The  barony  of  Gihnerton 
belonged,  of  yore,  to  a  gentleman  named  Heron,  who 
had  one  beautiful,  daughter.  This  young  lady  was 
seduced  by  the  Abbot  of  Newbatde,  a  richly  endowed 
abbey,  upon  the  banks  of  the  South  Esk,  now  »  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lothian.  Heron  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  this  circumstance,  and  learned  also,  that  the  lovers 
earned  on  their  guilty  intercourse  by  the  connivance  of 
the  lady's  nurse,  who  lived  at  this  house  of  QOmerton 
Gvrange,  or  Bumdale.  He  formed  a  resolution  of  bloody 
vengeance,  undeterred  by  the  supposed  sanctity  of  the 
derical  character,  or  by  the  stronger  claims  of  natural 
affection.  Chusing,  therefore,  a  dark  and  windy  night, 
wlien  the  objects  of  his  vengeance  were  ei^aged  in  a 
flUAen  interview,  he  set  fire  to  a  stack  4>f  dried  thoraii^ 
arad  «tker  oombuatibleB,  whidi  he  had  earned  io  be  piled 
agaioBt  the  house,  and  reduced  to  a  pile  of  ^oviqg  ashes 
Ifae  «liv«iling,  with  aU  its  inmates** 

The  -scene,  with  which  the  ballad  opens,  was  suggest^ 
edtiy  the foUowtDOgourioos passage,  extzactedfrom  the 

*  tldft  titidition  was  comrnumcBted  to  me  hy  John  Clerks  fisq.  •£ 
fiUUa,  Hiahor  of  mn  JButy  upon  N^aval  TaettCM^  n^o  will  be  nBoaoi- 
bered  by  posterity,  as  having  taught  the  Genius  of  Britain  to  conoen- 
tiBte  her  thunders,  and  to  launch  them  against  her  foes  with  an  un- 
erring aim. 
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la^  <»f  AlexamJfer  Peden^  on^  of  the  wandering:  and  per- 
9fiwUA  ^chqrs  of  the  sect  of  Camerpnians^  during  Ihe 
xmgn  q£  Cbarlea  1 1. 9nd  Jus  suQpi^s^rj  James.  This  p^r* 
am  wa#  suppQS^  bf  tns  fellow^irs,  and,  perhi4>8y  reoJly 
df  V#V4Bd  h^psejf^  to  be  poanef  sed  pf  supernatural  gi^ ; 
for  the  wild  ao^es  whidi  th^y  £eaquented,  a^d  the 
constant  dangeirs  which  weor^  inpumed  throvgh  their 
pisOBorq^tipn^  deiepened  upoi;i  their  minds  the  gloom  of 
sppprstitioni  so  general  in  that  a|?fe« 

"  About  the  same  time  he  (Peden)  came  to  Andl^w 
''  ^oi^f^d'f  house,  in  the  parish  of  Alloway,  in  the 
'*  a^ise  o£  J^yt,  being  to  preach  at  night  in  his  bai*n. 
"  After  he  QftfXKe  in,  be  halted  a  little^  leaning  upon  a 
"  cbair4)iack«  with  hjs &Qe  covered;  wh^  he  lifted  up 
''  his  b<»4i  h^  md,  '  There  are  in  tbi#  b^ufi^  that  I 
"  hav^  npt  pne  wprd  of  salvatipi^  i^ito;'  jie  h^^tod  a 
little -again,  saying,  ^  This  is  strange,  that  the  devil 
will  not  go  out,  that  we  may  begin  our  work  !' 
**  Then  there  was  a  woman  went  out,  ill-looked  upon 
almost  all  her  life,  and  to  her  dying  hour,  for  a  witch, 
with  many  presumptions  of  the  same.  It  escaped  me, 
in  the  former  passages,  that  John  Muirhead  (whom  I 
'*  have  often  mentioned)  told  me,  that  when  he  came 
"  from  Ireland  to  Galloway,  he  was  at  fimiily -worship, 
'*  and  giving  some  notes  upon  the  Scripture,  when  a 
very  ill-looking  man  came,  and  sate  down  within  the 
door,  at  the  back  of  the  hallafi  (partition  ofthe  cottage : ) 
immediately  he  halted,  and  said,  '  There  is  some  un- 
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"  happy  body  jugC  now  come  into  this  house.  I  charge 
him  to  go  ovLt,  and' not  stop  my  mouth !'  The  person 
went  out|  and  he  inguted  (went  on,)  yet  he  saw  him 
"  neither  come  in  nor  go  out."-^2%e  IJfe  and  Prophecies 
of  Mr  Alectander  Peden,  late  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at 
New  Glenluce,  in  Galloway,  Part  II.  §  26. 
A  friendly  correspondent  remarks,  *<  that  the  incapsu 
city  of  proceeding  in  the  performance  of  a  religious 
duty^  when  a  contaminated  person  is  present,  is  of 
much  higher  antiquity  than  the  sera  of  the  Reverend 
"  Mr  Alexander  Peden/'— ^kfe  Hygini  Fabulas,  cap. 
26.  ''  Medea  Corintho  exul,  Athenes,  ad  Mgeum  Pan* 
"  dionisjilium  devenii  in  hospitiumy  eique  nupsit, 

'*  Postea  sacerdos  Diance  Medeam  exagitare  ccepU, 

*'  regique  negahat  sacra  caste  facere  posse,  eo  quod  in  ea 
*^  civitate  ess  t  mulier  ven^fica  et  scelerata,  tunc  eaulatur." 
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The  Pope  he  was  saying  the  high,  higbmass^ 

All  on  Saint  Peter's  day, 
With  the  power  to  him  given,  by  the  saints  in  heaven^ 

To  wash  men's  sins  away. 

to 

The  Pope  he  was  saying  the  blessed  mass, 

And  the  people  kn^el'd  around, 
And  from  each  man's  soul  his  sins  did  pass, 

As  he  kiss'd  the  holy  ground. 

And  all,  among  the  crowded  throng, 

Was  still,  both  limb  and  tongue. 
While  thro'  vaulted  roof,  and  aisles  aloof, 

The  holy  accents  rung. 
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At  the  holiest  word,  he  quivered  for  fear. 
And  faulterM  in  the  sound — 

And,  when  he  would  the  chalice  rear, 
He  droppM  it  on  the  ground. 

^^  The  breath  of  one  of  evil  d^ 

^^  Pollutes  our  sacred  day  ; 
*^  He  has  no  portion  in  our  creed, 
No  part  in  what  I  aay. 


i( 


A  being,  whom  no  blessed  woid 
To  ghostly  peace  can  bring ; 
^^  A  wretch,  at  whose  approach  abhorred, 
^*  Recoils  each  holy 


Up,  up,  unhappy  I  haste,  arise  I 

My  adjuraticHi  fear  ! 
I  charge  thae  not  to  stop  my  votoe, 

Nor  longer  tacry  here  r 


Amid  them  all  a  pilgnm  kniaePfil, 
In  gown  of  sgM^kiflflrfi  gray  ; 

Far  journeying  feocn  his  Jialtve  fidd. 
He  first  saw  Rome  that  ^y. 
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For  forty  days  and  nights  6o  dtear, 

I  ween  he  had  not  spoke, 
And,  save  iii^h  bread  and  water  clear. 

His  fast  he  ne'er  had  broke. 


Amid  the  penitential  fiock. 

Seemed  none  more  bent  to  pray ; 

But,  when  the  Holy  Father  spoke. 
He  rose,  and  went  his  way. 

Again  unto  his  native  land 
His  weary  course  he  drew. 

To  Lothian^s  fair  and  fertile  strand. 
And  Pentland'^s  mountains  blue. 


His  unblest  feet  his  native  seat. 

Mid  Eske^s  fair  woods,  f^gain ; 
Thro^  woods  more  fe»  no  streann  fnore  sweet 

Rolls  to  the  eastern  main. 


And  lords  to  meet  the  Pilgrim  ciH»e, 
And  vassals  bent  the  knee ; 

For  all  mid  Scotland's  chi^s  of  ftone. 
Was  none  more  £t»iied  than  lie. 
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And  boldly  for  his  country,  still. 

In  battle  he  had  stood, 
Aye,  even  when  on  the  banks  of  Till 

Her  noblest  pourM  thdir  blood. 

Sweet  are  the  paths,  O  passing  sweet ! 

By  Eske^s  fair  streams  that  run, 
O^er  airy  steep,  through  copsewood  deep. 

Impervious  to  the  sun. 

There  the  rapt  poet^'s  step  may  rove, 
And  yield  the  muse  the  day ; 

There  Beauty,  led  by  Unud  Love, 
May  shun  the  tell-tale  ray ; 


From  that  fair  dome,  wher^  suit  is  paid. 

By  blast  of  bugle  free, 
To  Auchendinny'^s  hazel  glade, 

And  haunted  Woodhouselee. 


Who  knows  not  MelviUe^s  beecfay  grove. 

And  Roslin^s  rocky  glen, 
Dalkeith,  which  all  the  virtues  love, 

And  classic  Hawthomden  ? 
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Yet  never  a  path^  from  day  to  day. 

The  pilgrim'^s  footsteps  range. 
Save  but  the  solitary  way 

To  Bumdale^s  ruin'd  grange. 

A  woeful  {)lace  was  that,  I  ween^ 

As  sorrow  could  desire  ; 
For^  nodding. to  the  fait  was  each  crumbling  wall^ 

And  the  roof  was  scathed  with  fire. 


It  fell  upon  a  summer^s  eve^ 

While,  on  Cieirnethy^s  head. 
The  last  faint  gleams  of  the  sun^s  low  l)eanis 

Had  streak^  the  gray  with  red ; 

And  the  convent-bell  did  vespers  teir, 

Newbattle^s  oaks  among, 
And  mingled  with  the  solemn  knell 

Our  Ladye^s  evening  song : 

The  heavy  knell,  die  choir^s  faint  swell, 

Came  slowly  down  the  wind. 
And  on  the  pilgrim's  ear  they  fell, 

As  his  wonted  path  he  did  find. 
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Deep  sunk  in  thought,  I  ween  he  was. 

Nor  ever  rusM  his  eye. 
Until  he  came  to  that  dreary  pkice. 

Which  did  all  in  ruins  lie. 


He  gazed  on  the  walls,  so  scathed  with  fire. 

With  many  a  bitter  groan-— 
And  there  was  aware  of  a  Gray  Friar, 

Resting  him  on  a  stone. 


^*  Now,  Christ  thee  save  !^  said  the  Gray  Brother ; 

^^  Some  pilgrim  thou  seemest  to  be.^^ 
But  in  sore  amaze  did  Lord  Albert  gaze, 

Nor  answer  again  made  he. 


^^  O  come  ye  from  east,  or  come  ye  from  west. 
Or  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea. 
Or  come  ye  from  the  shrine  of  St  James  the  divine, 
Or  St  John  of  Beverly  ?** 


it 


^^  I  come  not  from  the  shrine  of  St  James  die  divine, 
**  Nor  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea ; 

"  I  bring  but  a  curse  from  our  father,  the  Pope, 
"  Which  for  ever  will  cling  to  me.^ 
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"  Now,  woeful  pilgrim,  say  not  so ! 

"  But  kneel  thee  down  by  me, 
"  And  shrive  thee  so  clean  of  thy  deadly  sin, 

"  That  absolved  thou  may^st  be." 

"  And  who  art  thou,  thou  Gray  Brother, 

"  That  I  should  shrive  to  thee, 
"  When  He,  to  whom  are  given  the  keys  of  earth  and  heaven, 

^*  Has  no  power  to  pardon  me  ?" 

^^  O  I  am  sent  from  a  distant  clime, 

**  Five  thousand  miles  away, 
"  And  all  to  absolve  a  foul,  foul  crime, 

'*  Done  here  'twixt  night  and  day."" 

The  pilgrim  kneePd  him  on  the  sand,'  • 

And  thus  began  his  saye — 
When  on  his  neck  an  ice-cold  hand 

Did  that  Gray  Brother  laye. 
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NOTES 

ON 

THE  GRAY  BROTHER, 


From  that  fair  dome,  where  suit  is  paid 
By  blast  of  bugU  free. — P.  444.  v.  4. 
The  barony  of  Pennycuick,  the  property  of  Sir  George  Clerk, 
Bart.,  is  held  by  a  singular  tenure ;  the  proprietor  beii^  bound 
to  sit  upon  a  large  rocky  fragment,  called  the  Buckstane^  and 
wind  three  blasts  of  a  horn,  when  the  King  shall  come  to 
hunt  on  the  Borough  Muir,  near  Edinburgh.  Henoe,  the 
family  have  adopted,  as  their  crest,  a  demi-forester  proper, 
winding  a  horn,  with  the  motto.  Free  for  a  Blast.  The 
beautiful  mansion-house  of  Pennycuick  is  much  admired, 
both^on  account  of  the  architecture  and  surrounding  scenery. 

To  Auchevdinnys  hazel  glade. — P.  444.  v.  4. 
Auchendinny,  situated  upon  the  Eske,  below  Pennycuick, 
the  present  residence  of  the  ingenious  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq. 
author  of  the  Man  of  Feeling,  S^c. 
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And  haunted  WbodhouseleC'^-'T.  4k^4i,  y,  ^ 

For  ibe  traditions  connected  with  this  ruinous  mansion,  see 
the  Ballad  ofCadyow  Castle,  p.  415. 

JFko  knows  not  Melville's  beechy  grove.-^T,  444.  v.  5. 
Melville  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Melville,  to  whom  it  gives  the  title  of  viscount,  is  delightfid« 
ly  situated  upon  the  Eske,  near  Lasswade. 

And  jRoslins  rocky  glen^-^F.  444.  v.  5. 
The  ruins  of  Roslin  Castle,  the  baronial  residence  of  the 
ancient  family  of  St  Clair.  The  Gothic  chapel,  which  is  still 
in  beautiM  preservation,  with  the  romantic  and  woody  dell 
in  which  they  are  situated,  belong  to  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  the  representative  of  the  former  Lords  of 
Roslin. 

DaXkeith,  which  all  the  virtues  lovc-^F,  444.  v.  5. 
The  village  and  castle  of  Dalkeith  belonged,  of  dd,  to  the 
jQunous  Earl  of  Morton,  but  is  now  the  residence  of  the  noble 
family  of  Bucdeuch.  The  park  extends  along  the  Eske,  which 
is  there  joined  by  its  sister  stream,  of  the  same  name. 

And  classic  Hawthornden.-^V,  444.  v.  5. 

Hawthomden,  the  residence  of  the  poet  Drummond.  A 
house,  of  more  modem  date,  is  inclosed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  castle,  and  overhangs  a  tremendous  pre- 
cipice, upon  the  banks  of  the  Eske,  perforated  by  winding 
caves,  which,  in  former  times,  formed  a  refuge  to  the  oppress- 
ed patriots  of  Scotland.  Here  Drummond  received  Ben  Jon- 
son,  who  joumied  from  London,  on  foot,  in  order  to  visit  him. 
The  beauty  of  this  striking  scene  has  been  much  injured,  of 
late  years,  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  axe.  The  travel- 
ler now  looks  in  vain  for  the  leafy  bower, 

^*  Where  Jonson  sate  in  Druminond*s  social  shade.** 
VOL.  III.  2  F 
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Upcm  the  whole^  tncmg  the  Eske  fton  its  Mtace,  iSR  it 
jfliiis  the  eea,  tt  MliMdlHUi^>  IIP  stieam  in  Sciy^Uo^ 
such  a  yaried  suooeadon  of  liie  BiOftt  inteveiling  elgects^  M  ff^ 
as  of  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful  scenery. 


li 


-li 
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THE 

GURSE   OF  MOY. 

A  HIGHLAND  TALE. 

BY  J.  B.  8.  MOBBITT,  ESQ. 


The  Castle  of  Moy  ia  the  andent  residience  of  Mack- 
intosh^ tIle^  Chief  of  the  Clan-Chattan.  It  is  situated 
among  the  mountains  of  Inverness-shire^  not  far  from 
the  military  road  that  leads  to  Inverness.  It  stands  in 
the  hollow  of  a  mountain^  on  the  edge  of  a  small  gloomy 
lake^  called  Loch  Moy^  surrounded  by  a  black  wood  of 
Scotch  fir^  which  extends  round  the  lake^  and  termi- 
nates in  wild  heathsj  which  are  unbroken  by  any  other 
object^  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  tale  is  found- 
ed on  an  ancient  Highland  tradition^  that  originated  in 
a  feud  between  the  dans  of  Chattan  and  Grant*  A 
small  rocky  island  in.  Loch  Moy  is  still  shewn^  where 
stood  the  dungemi  in  which  prisoners  were  confined^ 
by  the  former  Chiefs  of  Moy. 
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THE  CURSE  OF  MOY. 


LiOVD  in  the  gloomy  towers  of  Moy, 
The  Chattan  clan  their  carol  raise. 

And  far  th^  ascending  flame  of  joy 

Shoots  o^er  the  loch  its  trembling  blaze. 

«  • 

For  long  within  her  secret  bower. 

In  child-bed  lay  the  lady  fair, 
But  now  is  come  th^  appointed  hour. 

And  vassals  shout,  ^'  An  heir !  an  hdr  !^ 


And  round  the  fire,  with  many  a  tale, 
The  well-spiced  bowl  the  dames  prolongs 

Save  when  the  chieftains^  shouts  prevail. 
Or  war^s  wild  chcnrus  swem  the  song. 
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Loud  sound  the  pipes,  the  dancer^s  heel 
Bounds  nimhly  from  the  floor  of  pine, 

When  in  the  light  and  mazy  reel  •     . 

Young  maids  and  active  soldiers  join 

Late  waned  the  night,  the  blazing  brand 

More  feebly  glimmer'*d  in  the  hall, 
Less  loudly  shout  the  jovial  band, 

.Less  lively  sounds  the  pibroches  call, — 

When,  from  the  comer  of  the  hearth, 

A  figure  crept,  of  all  the  train 
Most  alien  from  a  scene  of  mirth,  . 

And  muttering  sigh'^d,  "  'Tis  vain,  *tis  vain  r 

Soon  ceased  the  shout,  a  geneiral  thrill 
Seized  every  heart ;  th^  ill^menM  voice 

SeemM  e^en  the  warrior''s  breast  to  chill, 
Nor  dared  the  trembling  sire  rejoice. 

He  saw  a  pale  and  shivering  form. 

By  age  and  frenzy  hagard  made ; 
Her  eyes,  still  wild  with  passion''s  storm, 
.  Belied  the  snows  that  shroud  her  head. 
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Lcmg  had  she  irmder'd  on  the  heath. 
Or  hegg^d  the  looely  tnnrler*s  aid. 

And  gossips  sweiv  that  sudden  death 
Still  foIlowB  where  her  footsteps  tread. 


Her  hut,  on  Bedenodi's  wildest  height. 
Full  well  the  mountain  hunter  knew. 

Nor  paused  to  take  a  narrower  sight. 

But  euraed  the  witch,  and  quick  withdrew. 

Slowly  she  crawPd  before  the  thnii^, 
Fix^d  on  the  Chirf  her  hagaid  eyes. 

Checked  with  a  look  the  minstrel^s  scMig, 
^^  No  more,^  she  cried,  ^^  No  more  rejoice ! 

^  To  you,  that  a^er  your  midnight  ale, 
^^  Have  listened  to  the  tales  of  ^ee, 

^^  I  come  to  tell  a  goadp's  tale ; 
«'  ni-omm'd  CUefiam !  list  to  me."* 


THB  WITCHES  TALE. 


Full  sixty  fiital  years  have  idl'*d. 

Since  damour  shodL  these  gloomy  towers; 
"When  Moy's  bladk  Clnef,  with  Urquhart  old. 

Led  Grant^s  and  Chattan'*s  mingled  powers. 
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Like  you,  their  foUowera  sbouted  l»*ave^ 
Like  yours,  the  minstrds  answered  kmdy 

Like  you,  they  ^gan  the  danee  to  weave. 
And  round  dnd  round  the  goblet  flow'd. 

In  solema  guise  the  Chieftains  oam^ 
To  solemn  league  the  Chieftaiaa  swore ; 

To  quench  the  death*feud^s  fatal  flame. 
And  dye  the  heslh  with  blood  no  more. 

Fair  rose  the  mcnrn,.  and  UrquhartV  powV$ 

To  Moaray'*s  hostile  border  fljew,.  ' 
But  lingering  m  the  Chattan  towers,. 

The  aged  Chi^  the  last  wilihdxew. 

Homewai^  he  turned,,  scstte  yout^er  arm 
Shall  lead  the  war  oa  the  bnnkaf  of  ^pey  ; 

But  sharp  was  the  sleet,  and  ccdd  dte  stortn^ 
That  whistled  at  eve  in  fait  locks  so  fft9y* 

With  him  went  Alva*s  heir,  who  stay'^d^ 
The  Chieftain^s  weel  or  woe  to  share ; 

So  Urquhart^s  trembling  daughter  {NrayM, 
So  Alva  vow^d  who  loved  her  dear. 
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But  drear  was  Badenoch^s  wintry  waste. 
And  mirk  the  night  that  round  them  fell. 

As  over  th^  heads  the  night-raven  past. 
And  they  enterVl  Glen  Iral'^s  darkling  dell. 

The  raven  screamM,  and  a  slogan  yell 
Burst  from  Glen  Iral''s  sable  wood. 

They  heard  in  a  gale  a  bugle  swell. 
They  saw  in  the  shade  a  man  of  blood. 

Grimly  he  points,  and  a  hundred  hands 
Thdr  horses  seize ;  in  that  fatal  hour, 

Unarmed,  defenceless,  Urquhart  stands. 
But  Alva  has  drawn  his  broad  daymore. 

• 

«  Stand  fast,  Craig  EUachie,''  he  cried. 
As  his  stalwart  stroke  the  foremost  slew ; 

Alas !  no  friendly  vcnoe  replied. 

But  the  broad  claymore  in  fragments  flew. 

And  sad  was  the  heart  of  Alva^s  heir. 

And  he  thought  of  Urquharf's  scenes  of  joy. 

When  instead  of  her  smile  that  he  loved  so  dear. 
He  met  the  haughty  scowl  of  Moy. 
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And  far  across  the  wintry  waste, 

And  far  from  Margaret's  bow"*r  of  joy. 

In  silent  haste,  and  in  chains  they  past. 

To  groan  and  despair  in  the  towers  of  Moy. 

• 
On  yonder  rock  their  prison  stood,* 

Deep  in  the  dungeon's  vault  beneath, 

The  pavement  still  wet  with  the  rising  flood, 

And  heavy,  and  dank,  is  the  fog  they  breathe. ' 


Three  days  were  past^->*with  streaming  eye, 
With  bursting  heart,  and  faltering  breath. 

What  maiden  sues  at  the  feet  of  Moy, 
To  save  their  life,  or  to  share  their  death  ? 


'Tis  Margaret ;  in  whose  heart  the  tale 
Had  waken'd  the  first  sad  sigh  of  grief, 

And  wan  and  pale  from  Urquhart's  vale. 
She  flew  to  the  towV  of  the  gloomy  Chief. 

♦ 
Beneath  his  darkened  brow,  the  smile 

Of  pleased  revenge  with  hatred  strove. 
And  he  thought  of  the  hours,  perchance,  the  while 

When^he  sUghted  his  threats,  and  scom'd  his  love. 

*  See  Introduction  to  this  Ballad. 
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And  thus  he  spoke,  with  traitorous  voice, 
^^  Oh !  not  in  vain  can  Margaret  pkad ; 

<<  One  life  I  spare— Jbe  her^s  the  choice, 

'^  And  one  for  my  dan  and  my  kin  shall  bleed. 

<^  Oh  will  she  not  a  lover  save, 

<^  But  dash  his  hopes  of  mutual  joy, 
^^  And  do<xn  the  brave  to  the  silent  grave. 
To  ransom  a  sire  fit>m  the  sw(»rd  of  Moy  ? 


(( 


^  Or  will  she  not  a  fiuher  sparer 

But  here  his  last  spark  of  life  destroy. 
And  will  she  abandon  his  silvery  hair, 
•*^  And  wed  her  love  in  the  haUs  of  Moy  ?^ 

Oh  have  you  seen  the  shepherd  swain, 
While  heav\i  is  calm  on  the  hills  around, 

And  swelling  in  old  ComrTs  plidn. 

Earth  shakes,  and  thunders  burst  the  ground 

« 
Like  him  aghast  did  Margaret  stand. 

Wild  start  her  eyes  irom  her  burning  head. 
Nor  stirs  her  foot,  nor  lifts  her  hand ; 

The  chastisement  of  Heav"^  is  sped. 

5 
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Long  mute  she  stands,  when  before  her  eyes, 
From  the  dungeon^s  cave,  from  the  gloomy  lake. 

In  the  mournful  wood  two  forms  arise, 
And  she  of  the  two  her  choice  must  make. 


And  wildly  she  sought  her  lover^s  breast^ 
And  madly  she  kissed  lus  clanking  chain ; 

"  Home,  home,"  she  cried,  **  be  my  sire  released, 
^^  While  Alva  and  I  in  the  grave  remain. 

<^  And  my  father  will  rest,  and  our  name  be  blest, 

'^WhenMoy'^svilelimbsshaUbestrew^donthe  shore ; 
*^  The  pine-tree  shall  wave  o'er  our  peaceftd  grave. 
Till  together  we  wake  to  weep  no  m<»e." 


« 


The  tear  from  Urquhart*s  eye  that  stolen 
As  rung  in  his  ear  his  daughter's  cry, 

CeasM  on  his  furrowed  cheek  to  roll. 
When  he  marked  the  scorn  of  the  gloomy  Moy. 

» 

And  stately  rose  his  stiffened  form. 

And  seemed  to  throw  off  the  load  of  age, 

As  gather'^d  in  his  eye  the  storm 

Of  feudal  hate,  and  a  chieftain's  rage. 
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*^  False  traitor !  though  thy  greedy  ear 
*^  Hath  drunk  the  groan  of  an  enemy, 

<<  Yet  inly  rankle  shame  and  fear, 

**  While  rapture  and  triumph  smile  on  me«- 

*^  And  thou,  my  best,  my  sorrowing  child, 
<^  Whatever  my  fate,  thy  choice  recall ! 

*<  These  towers,  with  human  blood  d^^d, 
<*  Shall  hide  my  corse,  and  atone  my  fall. 

*<  YiThy  should  I  live  the  scorn  of  slaves  ? 

«  From  me  no  avenger  shall  I  see, 
'^  Where  fisdr  Lochness  my  castle  laves, 

'^  To  lead  my  dan  to  victory. 


*^  White  are  my  hairs,  my  course  is  run,— 
*<  To-morrow  lays  thy  father  low ; 

'^  But,  Alva  safe,  with  yonder  sun 

^^  He  shall  rise  in  blood  on  the  hills  of  snow. 


'^  If  Alva  falls,  and  falls  for  me, 
*^  A  father^s  curse  is  o^er  thy  grave ; 

**  But  safe  and  free,  let  him  wend  with  thee, 
*^  And  my  dying  blessing  thou  shalt  have.' 
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The  maid  stood  aghast,  and  her  tears  fell  fast, 
As  to  the  wild  heath  she  turned  to  flee; 

**  Be  AlVa  safe,^  she  sigh'*d  as  she  past, 

"  To  Badenoch^s  height  let  hina  follow  me.'^ 

She  sat  her  down  on  the  blasted  heath,* 
And  hollowly  sounded  the  glen  below ; 

She  heard  in  the  gale  the  groan  of  death, 
She  answered  the  groan  with  a  shriek  of  woe. 

And  slowly  towards  the  mountain's  head. 

With  a  sable  bier  four  ruffians  hied ; 
"  And  here,"  they  said,  "  is  thy  father  dead, 

"  And  thy  lover's  corse  is  cold  at  his  side.*" 

They  laid  the  bodies  on  the  bent, 

Each  in  his  bloody  tartan  rolled  ; 
^^  Now  dng  Craig-Etlachie's  lament. 

For  her  Chiefs  are  dead,  and  her  hopes  are  cold.^ 


i( 


She  fflgh'd  not  a»  she  tum'd  away,— 
No  tear-drop  fell  from  her  frozen  eye ; 

But  a  night  and  a  day,  by  their  side  did  stay, 
In  stupid  speechless  agony. 
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And  another  she  staid,  and  a  cairn  she  made. 
And  piled  it  high  with  many  a  groan ; 

As  it  rises  white,  on  Badenoch'^s  height. 
She  mutters  a  prayer  oyer  every  stone. 

She  prayM,  tliat,  childless  and  foriom. 
The  Chief  of  Moy  might  pine  away ; 

That  the  sleepless  night,  and  the  careful  mom, 
Mi^t  wither  his  limbs  in  abw  decay ; 

That  never  the  son  of  a  Chief  of  Moy 
Might  live  to  protect  his  father^s  age. 

Or  close  in  peace  his  dying  eye. 
Or  gather  his  gloomy  heritage. 

But  still,  as  they  fall,  some  distant  breed. 
With  sordid  hopes,  and  with  marble  heart, 

By  turns  to  the  fatal  towers  succeed. 
Extinct  by  turns  to  the  grave  depart. 

Then  loud  did  she  laugh,  for  her  burning  brain 
-  The  soothing  showers  of  grief  denied ; 
And  still,  when  the  moon  is  on  the  wane. 
She  seeks  her  hut  on  the  mountain'^s  side. 
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There  sits  she  oft  to  curse  the  beaxa 
That  vexes  her  brain  willi  keener  woe ; 

Full  well  the  shepherd  knows  her  scream, 

When  he  sinks  on  the  moor  in  the  drifted  ^low. 


Seven  times  has  she  left  her  wretched  cell 
To  cheer  her  sad  heart  with  gloomy  joy. 

When  the  fiiry  of  heaven,  or  the  blasts  of  hell, 
Have  witherVl  the  hopes  of  the  house  of  Moy. 

And— Now  !  at  your  feast,  an  unbidden  guest. 
She  bids  you  the  present  hour  enjoy ! 

For  the  blast  of  death  is  on  the  heath. 

And  the  gravey  awns  wide  for  the  child  of  Moy  !• 


Here  ceased  the  tale,  and  with  it  ceased 
The  revels  of  the  shuddering  clan ; 

Despair  had  seized  on  every  breast, 
In  every  vein  chill  terrors  ran. 

To  the  mountain  hut  is  Marg'^ret  sped, 

Yet  her  voice  still  rings  in  the  ear  of  Moy  ; 

—Scarce  shone  the  mom  on  the  mountain'*s  head. 
When  the  lady  wept  o'er  her  djdng  boy. 
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And  long  in  Moy^s  devoted  tower 

Shall  Marg^ret'*s  gloomy  curse  prevail ; 

And  mothers,  in  the  child-bed  hour. 

Shall  shudder  to  think  on  the  Witches  tale» 
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NOTES 


ON 


THE  CURSE  OF  MOY. 


The  Chattan  clan  their  carol  raisc'^l^*  452.  v.  1. 
The  Chattan  clan  is  a  federal  clan^  consisting  of  the  fami- 
lies of  Macintosh^  Macpherson^  and  some  others  of  less  con- 
sequence.    H^e  chief  is  the  Laird  of  Macintosh ;  the  Chat- 
tan country  is  in  the  inland  part  of  Invemess*shire. 

Less  lively  sounds  the  pibroch's  catf.— P.  453.  v.  2. 
The  pibroch  is  a  wild  music^  played  by  the  piper  at  the  as-i 
sembling  of  a  dan^  in  marches^  &c.    Every  dan  had  its  own 
particular  tune^  which  was  played  most  scrupulously  and  in« 
defiitigably  on  all  great  and  signal  occasions. 

When  Mwfs  black  Chief  with  Urquhart  old.'^V.  454.  v.  5. 

Grants  the  Laird  of  Urquhart^  was  the  chief  of  the  clan  of 
Grant ;  his  castle  of  Urquhart^  now  in  ruins^  covers  one  of 
the  most  beautiftd  of  the  craggy  promontories  that  adorn  Loch 
Ness.  The  delightful  vale  of  Glen  Urquhart  is  embosomed 
in  the  mountains  behind  it.  The  possessions  of  the  clan  in 
the  southern  part  of  Inverness-shire,  border  on  those  of  the 
clan  Chattan,  with  whom,  of  course,  they  were  continually 
at  variance. 
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To  Moray* 8  hostile  border  Jlew.'-^'P.  455.  y.  3. 
The  Lowland  district  of  Mony^  or  Klgmahire,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Spey>  being  comparatively  fertile  and  dvOixed, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Grampians,  was  long 
exposed  to  the  ravages  and  inroads  of  the  Highland  dans, 
who  poMessed  the  mountains  on  the  border^  and  the  upper 
part  of  Strathspey. 

With  him  went  Alva's  heir,  who  stay%  ^c. — 'I*.  4^5.  v.  S. 
Alva  is  an  ancient  possession  of  a  diieftain  of  the  ftmily 
of  Grant. 

And  they  entered  Glen  IraJts  darkling  dell,^^V,  456.  v.  1. 

The  Iral  is  a  small  stream  that  rises  in  the  Chattm  coun- 
try, and  fidls  into  the  river  of  Nairn,  between  Moy  and  Loch 
Ness. 

''  Standfast,  Craig Eliaehie"  he  er ted— P.  456.  v.  4. 
Craig  Ellachie,  where  was  the  place  of  assembling  of  the 
clan  of  Grant,  was  also  the  slogan  or  war-cry  of  the  dan. 

And  swelling  in  old  Comrfs  jo/iatA.— -P.  458.  v.  4. 
The  vale  of  Gomri,  in  Perthshire,  where  earthquakes  are 
stiU  frequently  felt,  is  in  the  higher  part  of  Stratkeam,  near 
Crieff. 

•  -  « 

And  another  she  staid,  and  a  cairn  she  made.^^'P*  462.  v.  1. 
A  cairn  is  aheap  of  loose  stones,  the  U9aal  memorial  of  an 
ancient  buryingi-plaoe* 
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WAR-SONG 

OP  THE 

ROYAL  EDINBURGH  LIGHT  DRAGOONS. 

HY  THE  EDITOK. 


**  N'ennint*    Is  not  peace  the  end  of  {urms  ? 

Caratach.    Not  where  the  cause  implies  a  general  conquest. 
Had  we  a  difibfence  with  some  petty  isle^ 
Or  with  our  ndghhours^  Britons,  for  our  landmarks. 
The  taking  in  of  some  rebellious  lord, 
Or  TT»nlri«g  head  against  a  slight  commotion. 
After  a  day  of  blood,  peace  might  be  argued : 
But  where  we  grapple  for  th^  land  we  Ihre  on^ 
The  liberty  we  hold  more  dear  than  life. 
The  gods  we  worship,  and,  next  these,  our  honours, 
Andy  with  those,  swords  that  know  no  end  of  battle-^ 
Those  men,  beside  themsdves,  allow  no  neighbour. 
Those  minds,  that,  where  the  day  is,  claim  inheritance, 
And,  where  the  sun  makes  lipe  the  fruit,  their  harvest. 
And,  where  they  march,  but  measuire  out  more  ground 

To  add  to  Rome 

It  must  not  b&— No !  as  they  are  our  foes, 

Let*s  use  the  peace  of  honour— that*8  fiur  dealing ; 

But  in  our  hands  our  swords.    The  hardy  Roman, 

That  thinks  to  graft  himself  into  my  stock, 

Must  first  begin  his  kindred  under  ground? 

And  be  allied  in  ashes."——  BoiroucA. 
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The  following  War-Song  was  written  during  the  ap- 
prehension of  an  invasion.  The  corps  of  volunteers^  to 
which  it  was  addressed^  was  raised  in  1797>  consisting 
of  gentlemen,  mounted  and  armed  at  their  own  ex- 
pense* It  still  subsists,  as  the  Right  Troop  of  the  Royal 
Mid-LoChian  Light  Cavalry,  commanded  by  the  Ho- 
nourable Lieutenant-Cotonel  Dundas.*  The  noble  and 
consdtuticmal  measure  of  arming  freemen  in  defence 
<if  their  own  rights,  was  nowhere  more  successful  than 
in  Edinburgh,  which  furnished  a  force  of  SOOO  armed 
and  disciplined  volunteers,  including  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  from  the  city  and  county,  and  two  corps  of 
artillery,  each  capable  of  serving  twelve  guns.    To 
such  a  force,  above  all  others,  might,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, be  applied  the  exhortation  of  our  ancient 
Galgacus :    *'  Proinde  iluri  in  actem,  et  mqjores  vestros 
*'  ei  posteras  cogUaie/* 


Edition  1812. 
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WAK.SONG 

OF  THE 

fiOYAL  EDINBURGH  LIGHT  DRAGOONS. 


To  horse  I  to  horse  !  the  standard  flies,. 

The  bugles  sound  the  call ; . 
The  Gallic  navy  stems  the  seas. 
The  voice  of  battlers  on  the  breeze, 

Arouse  ye,  one  and  all ! 

From  high  Dunedin'^s  towers  we  come, 

A  band  of  brothers  true ; 
Our  casques  the  leopard'*s  spoils  surround. 
With  Scotland's  hardy  thistle  crown'^d ; 

We  boast  the  red  aiid  blue.t 

•  The  Royal  colours. 
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Though  tamely  crouch  to  Gallia^s  firown^ 

Dull  HoUanif  s  tardy  tndn ; 
Their  ravished  toys  though  Bomaiis  mounij 
Though  gallant  Switzers  vainly  spum^ 

And^  foaming,  gnaw  the  chain ; 


Oh !  had  they  markM  the  aven^ng  call 

Thdr  brethren'^s  murder  gave. 
Disunion  ne^er  tbeif  ranjus  bafi  ^nowpn. 
Nor  patriot  valour,"de8perate  grown. 
Sought  fireedom  in  the  grave  ! 

Shall  we,  too,  bend  the  g^bbom  head. 

In  Freedom^s  temple  born. 
Dress  our  pale  cheek  in  timid  smHe, 
To  hail  a  master  in  our  isle. 

Or  brook  a  victor'*s  scorn  ? 


No !  though  destruction  o^er  t|ie  land 

Come  pouring  as  a  flood. 
The  sun,  that  sees  our  faffing  day. 
Shall  mark  our  sabres*  deadly  sway. 

And  set  that  ni^t  m  blood. 
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For  gold  let  Gallia^s  legions  fight, 

Or  plunder's  bloody  gain ; 
Unbribed,  unbought,  our  swords  we  draw. 
To  guard  our  king,  to  fence  our  law. 

Nor  shall  their  edge  be  vain. 

If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 

Shall  fan  the  jtri-cojor, 
pr  footstep  of  invader  rude. 
With  rapine  foul,  and  ted  with  blood,- 

Pollute  our  happy  shore,— 

Then  farewejl  home !  and  farewell  friends  ! 

Adieu  each  tender  tie  ! 
Besolyed,  we  mingle  in  the  tide. 
Where  charging-  squadrons  furious  ride. 

To  conquer,  or  to  die. 

To  horse !  to  horse  !  the  sabres  gleam ; 

High  sounds  pi|r  bugle  call ; 
Combined  by  honour's  sacred  tie, 
Qur  word  is  Laws  and  Liberty  I 

March  forward,  ojiie  and  all ! 
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NOTE 


ON 


THE  WAK-SOXG. 


O  !  had  {hey  mark'd  the  avemgimg  call 

Their  breihrens  murder  gave. — ^P.  470.  ▼.  2. 
The  alfainm  is  to  the  maanMareof  the  SwiEB  giHDdBy  €B  die 
filial  lOdi  Ai^gUBt,  1708.  ItispaiiiliilylNUiioivBdea^toie. 
mark,  that  the  paasiTe  temper  with  whidi  the  Swiss  ic^nded 
the  fleath  of  their  tantesl  coontiTiiien,  meralesaly  sfan^iler- 
ed  in  disdiaige  of  their  dntj,  encomaged  and  anthoriaed  die 
progresrive  injnstiee,  hj  which  the  Alps,  onee  the  seat  of  the 
most  ▼irtnons  and  free  people  xaptm  the  contineMt,  have,  at 
lengthj  been  eon^erted  into  the  dtadd  of  a  Aieign  |Uid  mili- 
tary deqiot.*    A  state  degraded  is  half  enslaved. 


•  Editim  1612. 
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THE. 

FEAST  OF  SPURS. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  MARRIOTT,  A.  M. 


Jn  thf  account  of  Walter  Scott  of  Hardens  way  of  hving, 
it  U  mentioned,  that  '^  when  the  last  Bullock  was  killed  and 
**  devoured,  it  was  the  Lady's  custom  to  place  on  the  table  a 
"  dish,  which,  on  being  uncovered,  was  found  to  contain  a 
"  pair  of  clean  spurs  ;  a  hint  to  the  Riders,  that  they  must 
'^  shift  for  iheir  next  metd."    See  Introduction,  p.  89. 

The  speakers  in  the  follopnng  stanms  are  Walteb  Scott  of 
Harden,  and  his  wife,  Maby  Scott>  the  Flower  of  Yarrow. 


^'  Haste,  ho !  my  dame,  what  cheer  the  night  ? 
^^  I  look  to  see  your  table  dight, 
'^  For  I  ha^e  been  up  since  peep  o^  light, 
^^  Driving  the  dun  deer  merrilie. 
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**  Wow !  but  the  b<miiie  harts  and  raes 
^'  Are  fleet  o^  foot  on  Ettricke  braes ; 
^^  My  gude  dogs  ne^er,  in  a^  their  days, 
<^  Forfoughtai  were  sae  wearilie. 

<*  Frae  Sbaws  to  Rankelbum  we  ran 

^^  A  score,  that  neither  stint  nor  blan; 

^^  And  now  ahint  the  breckans*  stan\ 

^<  And  }ai|^h  fU  a^  p^r  company. 


(( 


WeVe  passed  throiigl)  monie  i(  tangled  deugh, 
<<  WeVe  rade  fu^  fast  o^er  haugh  and  heu^ ; 
<<  I  trust  yeVe  got  gude  cheer  eneugh 

''  Yo  fcast  us  a'  right  lustilie.''-8 

^^  Are  ye  sae  keen-set,  Wat?  ^tb  weel ; 
"  Ye  winna  find  a  dainty  meal ; 
''  It's  a'  o'  the. gude  Rippon  steel, 
<<  Ye  maun  digest  it  manftdlien 

<<  Nae  ky  are  left  in  Harden  Glen ; 
^^  Ye  maun  be  stirring  wi?  your  men ; 
^^  Gin  ye  soud  bring  me  less,  than  ten, 
"  I  winna  roose-f-  your  braverie." 


•  Sreckam^'Vexn.  f  Roote^-^Tinsa. 


I 
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^'  Are  ye  sae  mo^t  ten  to  name? 
<^  Sym^  an  I  bring  na  twenty  haijiie, 
<*  m  freely.gi^  ye  leave  to  Uame 
^^  Baith  ipe,  and  a^  iny  chyvalrie. 

^^  I  could  ha'^e  relnhM  letter  cheei:, 
^<  After  the  qhace  o^  aick-liite  deer ; 
^^  But,  trust  me,  rowth  q"*  Southern  gear 
<<  Shall  deek  ytkxc  lflrd*ner  speedUie/ 

^<  When  Stanegirthsifle  I  last  came  by, 
<<  A  bassen'^d  bull  allure-mine  eye, 
^^  Feeding  amang  a  herd  o^  kye ; 
^^  O  gii)  I  lookM  na  wist&llid  I 

"  To.  horse  1  young  Jock  shall  lead  the  way ; 
"  And  soud  the  warden  tak  the  fray 
"  To  mar  our  riding,  I  winna  say,* 
^^  But  he  mote  be  in  jeopardie. 

^^  The  siller  moon  now  glimmers  pale ; 
"  But  ere  weVe  crossed  fair  Liddesdale, 
^'  She^ll  shine  as  brightlie  as  the  bale* 
"  That  warns  the  water  hastilic. 

-    *  ^ai!e— Beacon-fire. 
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tt 


u 


O  leeze  me  on  her  boxinie  light ! 
^<  Tha^^s  nought  sae  dear  to  Haiden^s 
Troth,  ffsi  die  shone  but  ilka  night, 
«  Our  clan  migfat  live  right  royallie. 


<^  Haste,  Inring  your  nagies  firae  the  8ta% 
'^  And  lightlie  loufMng,  ane  and  a% 
*<  Intull  your  saddles,  scour  awa% 
'<  And  ranshakle*  the  Soutfarame. 


'*  Let  ilka  ane  his  knap66ap*f-  lace ; 
^<  Let  ilka  ane  his  stol-jack  brace ; 
<<  And  deil  bless  him  that  sail  disgrace 
<<  Walter  o'  Haiden's  fiyaie  V^ 


•  BmuhakkimjnmSia.  f  jr<qp>wywHchDct 
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NOTfiS 

ON 

THE  FEAST  OP  SPtJRS. 


Harden  Gfen.— P.  474.  v.  5. 
'^  Harden's  castle  was  sitoated  upon  the  very  brink  of  a  dark 
*'  and  predpitouB  dell^  through  which  a  scanty  rivulet  steals  to 
'^  meet  the  Borthwick.  In  the  reCess  of  this  glen  he  is  said  to 
^^  have  kept  his  spoils  which  served  for  the  daily  maintenance 
'^  of  his  retainers."— -iVb/^f  on  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel^ 
Canto  IV.  stanza  9. 

Warns  the  water j-^V.  476.  v.  1. 
This  expression  signified  formerly  the  giving  the  alarm  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  district ;  each  district  taking  its  name  from  the 
river  that  flowed  through  it. 

O  lee:x  me,  &c. — P.  476.  v.  1. 
The  esteem  in  which  the  moon  was  held  in  the  Harden  fa-' 
mily^  may  be  traced  in  the  motto  they  still  bear :  ^^  Reparahit 
comtia  Phoebe" 
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ON  A  VISIT  PAID  TO 

THE  RUINS  OF  MELROSE  ABBEY, 

BY  THF.  COUNTESS  OF  DALKEITH,  AND 
'  HER  SON.  LORD  SCOTT. 
BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  HARRIOTT^  A.M. 


Abbots  of  Melrose,  wont  of  yore 
The  dire  anathema  to  pour 

On  England's  hated  name ; 
See,  to  appease  youf^injured  shades, 
And  expiate  her  Border  ndds. 

She  sends  her  fiurest  Dame. 


Her  fairest  Dame  those  shrines  has  graced, 

That  once  her  boldest  Lords  defaced ; 

Then  let  your  hatred  cease ; 

The  prayer  of  import  dread  revoke, 

Which  erst  indignant  fury  spoke, 

And  pray  for  England's  peace. 

11 
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If,  as  it  seems  to  Fancy^s  eye, 
Your  sainted  spirits  hover  nigh, 

And  haunt  this  once4bved  spot ; 
That  Youth^s  fiedt  open  front  behold^ 
His  step  of  strength,  liis  visage  bold, 

And  hail  a  genuine  Scott. 

Vet  think  that  England  claims  a  part 
In  the  rich  blood  that  warms  his  hesirt^ 

.And  let  your  hatred  cease ; 
The  prayer  of  import  dread  revoke, 
Which  erst  indignant  fury  spoke. 

And  pray  for  England'^s  peace. 

Pray^  that  no  proud  insulting  foe 
May  ever  lay  her  temples  low. 

Or  violate  her  fanes ; 
No  moody  fanatic  deface 
The  works  of  wondrous  art,  that  grace 

Antiquity^s  remains. 
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NOTE 

OK  A  VISIT  PAID  TO 

THE  RUINS  OF  MELROSE  ABBEY. 


Mblkose  Abbey  was  rednoed  to  its  present  minoas  state 
partly  by  the  En^ish  baions  In  their  hostile  insoadsy  and 
partly  by  John  Knox  and  his  followers.  For  a  reason  why 
its  abbots  sfaoold  be  supposed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Bnc- 
deoch  iSMnily,  see  the  Notes  to  the  '^  Lay  of  the  last  Min- 
strel^" octayo  edition,  p.  838« 
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ARCHIE  ARMSTRANG'S  AITH. 


BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  MARRIOTT,  A.  M. 


As  Archie  pas&'d  the  Brockwood  leys. 
He  cursed  the  blinkan  moon, 

For  shouts  were  borne  upo^  the  breeze 
Frae  a^  the  hills  aboon. 


A  herd  had  marked  his  lingering  pace. 
That  e^enin  near  the  fauld. 

And  warned  his  fellows  to  the  chace. 
For  he  kenned  him  stout  and  bauld. 


A  light  shone  frae  Gilnockie  tower ; 

He  thought,  as  he  ran  past,—* 
^^  O  Johnnie  ance  was  stiff  in  stour, 

"  But  hangit  ftt  the  last  I''— 

VOL.  III.  2  H 
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His  kMid  was  heftvy,  and  the  way 
Was  rough,  and  ill  to  find ; 

But  ere  he  readiM  the  Stubholm  brae. 
His  tacM  were  far  behind. 


He  damb  the  brae,  and  frae  his  brow 
The  draps  fell  fast  and  firee  ; 

And  when  he  heard  a  loud  halloo, 
A  waef  u^  man  was  he. 


O^er  his  left  shouther,  towards  the  muir. 

An  anxious  e'*e  he  cast ; 
And  oh  1  when  he  stepped  o^&t  the  door, 

IBs  wife  she  looked  aghast 


Ah  wherefore,  Archie,  wad  ye  slight 
Ilk  word  o^  timely  warning  ? 
*<  I  trow  ye  will  be  ta''en  the  night, 
^^  And  hangit  T  the  morning.^— 

*^  Now  baud  your  tongue,  ye  prating  wife, 

'*  And  help  me  as  yedow ; 
*^  I  wad  be  laith  to  lose  my  life 

"  For  ae  poor  silly  yowe.** — 
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They  stript  awa  th&  skin  aff  hand, 

Wr  a'  the  woo*  aboon ; 
There's  ne'er  a  flasher*  i'  the  land 

Had  done  it  half  sae  doon. 


They  took  the  hoffgUiag  and  heart. 
The  heart  but  and  the  liver ; 

Alake,  that  inccan  a  noble  pert 
Should  win  intuU  the  river  f 


But  Archie  he  has  ta'en  them  a'. 
And  wrapt  them  i'  the  skin ; 

And  he  has  thrown  them  o'er  the  wa\ 
And  sidit  whan  they  fell  in. 

The  cradle  stans  by  the  inglef  toom^ 
The  bairn  wi'  auntie  stays ; 

They  clapt  the  carcase  in  its  room, 
And  smoor'd  it  wi'  the  claes. 

And  down  sat  Ardiie  daintillie. 
And  rock'd  it  wi'  his  hand ; 

Siccan  a  rough  nourice  as  he 
Was  not  in  a'  the  land. 


A  Fletherm^A  Butcher.    +  Ingle^Viie.     t  y«wi— Empty. 

6 
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And  saftlie  he  began  to  croon,* 
'<  Hush,  hushabye,  my  dear.* 

He  hadna  sang  tone  a  tune^ 
I  trow,  tar  numy  a  year. 


Now  frae  the  hills  they  cam  in  haste, 

A^  rinning  out  o*  breath.-— 
''  Ah,  Archie,  we  h£  got  ye  fast. 
And  ye  maun  die  the  death  ! 


€€ 


*^  Aft  hae  yeXhinn^d  our  master^s  herds, 
^^  And  elsewhere  cast  the  blame; 

**  Now  ye  may  spare  your.wilie  words, 
^<  For  we  have  traced  ye  hame.'^— 


^^  Your  sheep  for  warlds  I  wadna  take ; 

*'  Deil  ha^  me  if  Fm  leein'* ; 
<<  But  baud  your  tongues  for  mercie^s  sake, 

<<  The  baim^s  just  at  the  deein\ 

^^  If  e^er  I  did  sae  fause  a  feat, 

<'  As  thin  my  neebor^s  faulds, 
^^  May  I  docHuM  the  flesh  to  eat 

^^  This  vera  cradle  balds  ! 

*  CroorummTo  hum  over  a  song. 
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But  gin  ye  reckna  vhat  I  swear, 
Go  search  the  biggin*  thorow, 
^^  And  if  ye  find  ae  trotter  there, 
"  Then  hang  me  up  the  morrow.^— 

They  thought  to  find  the  stolen  gear, 
They  searched  baith  but  and  ben ; 

But  a^  was  clean,  and  a*  was  clear,  - 
And  naething  could  they  ken. 

And  what  to  think  they  oouldna  tell, 
They  glowr^d  at  ane  anither ;— > 

^^  Sure,  Patie,  ^twas  the  deil  himsel 
^<  That  ye  saw  rinning  hither. 

'^  Or  aiblins  Maggie^s  ta^en  the  yowe, 
^^  And  thus  b^uiled  your  e^e.''^^ 

"  Hey,  Robbie,  man,  and  like  enowe, 
"  For  I  ha'e  nae  rowan  tree.'*— 


Awa*  they  went  wi'  muckle  haste. 
Convinced  'twas  Maggie  Brown ; 

And  Mag^e,  ere  eight  days  were  past, 
Got  mair  nor  ae  new  gown. 
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Then  Archie  timiM  him  on  his  heel. 
And  gameflomelie  did  Miy^^ 

^^  I  didna  think  that  half  sae  weel 
<<  The  neurice  I  could  play.^ 

And  Archie  didna  break  his  aith, 
He  ate  the  cradled  sheep ; 

I  trow  he  wasna  very  laith 
Siccan  a  vow  to  keep. 

And  aft  sinsyne  to  England'^s  King 

The  story  he  has  told^ 
And  aye  when  he  gan  rock  and  sing, 

Charlie  his  sides  wad  hold. 
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NOTES 

ON 

ARCHIE  ARMSTRANG'S  AITH. 


The  hero  of  this  ballad  was  a  native  of  Eskdale^  and  contri- 
buted not  a  little  towards  the  raising  his  dan  to  that  pre-emi- 
nence which  it  long  maintained  amongst  the  Border  thieves^ 
and  which  none  indeed  but  the  Elliots  could  dispute.  He  lived 
at  the  Stubholm^  immediately  below  the  junction  of  the  Wau- 
chope  and  the  Eske  ;  and  there  distinguished  himself  so  much 
by  zeal  and  assiduity  in  his  professional  duties^  that  at  length 
he  found  it  expedient  to  emigrate^  his  neighbours  not  having 
learned  from  Sir  John  Falstafl^  '^  that  it  is  no  sin  for  a  man 
"  to  labour  in  his  vocation."  He  afterwards  became  a  cele- 
brated jester  in  the  English  court.  In  more  modem  times^  he 
mJ^t  have  found  a  court  in  which  his  virtues  would  have  en- 
titled him  to  a  higher  station.  He  was  dismissed  in  disgrace 
in  the  year  1637^  for  his  insolent  wit^  of  which  the  following 
may  serve  as  a  specimen.  One  day,  when  Archbishop  Laud 
was  just  about  to  say  grace  before  dinner,  Archie  b^ged  per- 
mission of  the  king  to  perform  that  office  in  his  stead;  and 
having  received  it,  said,  "  All  praise  to  Grod,  and  little  Laud 
"  to  the  deil."  The  exploit  detailed  in  this  ballad  has  been 
preserved,  with  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  by  tradition, 
and  is  at  this  time  current  in  Eskdale. 
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Or  oiBUns  Maggie's  ia'en  tkeyowej^V.  485.  ▼.  4. 
There  is  no  district  wherein  witches  seem  to  have  maintain- 
ed a  more  eztenaire,  or  more  recent  influence^  than  in  Eskdale. 
It  18  not  long  since  the  system  of  hrihery,  aUuded  to  in  the 
nextstania,  was  earned  on  in  that  parted  the  coontiy.  The 
rowan-tree,  or  mountain^oh,  is  wdl  known  to  be  a  sore  pie- 
servatire  against  the  power  of  witchcraft. 
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